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Tae author of this volume is by birth and education a Ger- 
man. An exile in 1848 for having believed in the possibility 
of a united Germany, and dared to act from his belief, the first 
months of his residence in the United States were passed in 
travelling through Texas on horseback: a journey which re- 
sulted in a History of American Slavery, and decided the part 
which he was to take in the politics of his adopted country. 
Then establishing himself at New York, he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and in a few years obtained a large and 
lucrative practice. 

So intelligent a man could not look upon the working of 
institutions so different from those of his native country without 
curiosity as to their origin and growth, the circumstances from 
which they sprang, and the men who moulded them. This 
carried him to American history ; and, finding German names 
there, he naturally asked himself what German elements had 
entered into this new civilization, and how far their existence 
and value had been recognized. First among them in the most 
important crisis of our history was the military element, directly 
, transplanted from the camp of the Great Frederic, by one who 

had listened to the master’s teachings and fought under his eye. 
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And thus the Life of Steuben was undertaken by Mr. Kapp, not 
as a literary recreation, but as a serious answer to a serious 
question. 

For the American portion of this inquiry the materials were 
abundant. Steuben’s papers, which, at his death, had passed 
into the hands of his Aid, Colonel Benjamin Walker, were given 
some twenty years ago by Colonel.Walker’s heirs to the New 
York Historical Society. The same institution has the Gates 
papers, which contain the greater part of Steuben’s correspond- 
ence with Lafayette in 1781, and valuable letters addressed to 
him by Gates, Armstrong, and other officers with whom he was 
officially connected. In the Greene papers, yet unpublished, 
there were sixty-two letters bearing directly upon the subject. 
Some important papers were found among the manuscripts of 
Duponceau ; in Dr. Sprague’s rich collection of autographs; 
and among the materials collected by Judge Jones, the historian 
of Oneida County, for a Life of Steuben, which he had once 
purposed to write, — materials which, having relinquished his 
own design, he liberally communicated to Mr. Kapp. Still more 
valuable were the documents which had been accidentally left 
among the papers of Colonel Walker when that gentleman’s 
heirs gave the Steuben papers to the Historical Society of New 
York: “opinions on military matters, muster-rolls, army lists, 
complete returns, order-books, letters,” —‘“‘ a necessary supple- 
ment” to the main collection. The historical student will 
easily conceive the delight with which Mr. Kapp first discov- 
ered these “ priceless documents” amid heaps of old bills and 
business records, long since useless, and the equal delight with 
which he received them from the hands of their intelligent 
owner, Mr. Mann, to be used first for his own purposes, and 
then deposited by the side of their companions amid the treas- 
ures of that noble institution which has done and is still doing 
so much for the study of American history. 

Continuing his researches, our author found ‘a living com- 
mentator for this mass of documentary records, — a man who 
could tell him how Steuben looked and walked and talked, how 
his voice sounded, how his eye lighted up and his face glowed 
when he spoke of the great men he had lived with, and the 
great things he had helped them do, and how that eye and * 
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that face looked when death suddenly laid his hand upon them. 
Steuben’s last words, “ Do not be alarmed, my son,” had fallen 
upon his ears sixty-five years before, and there he still was, a 
hale, hearty man, older by twenty years than his adopted father 
lived ta be, but with his recollections of him unimpaired, and 
his love exalted by an experience of life which in its protracted 
course had given him no friend so kind, so disinterested, and so 
true. John W. Mulligan was this old man’s name, and a rare 
privilege he held it to be enabled to talk of his friend to one 
so able to appreciate him. We, too, once heard him speak of 
Steuben, heard him describe the evacuation of New York, and 
tell how he and hundreds with him felt when they saw the 
British boats push off from the shore, and the British fleet drop 
reluctantly down the bay. But he also has passed away, and 
the last link between the gallant old German and the living 
generation is forever severed. _ 

Thus far Mr. Kapp’s researches had gone on smoothly. He 
had examined everything that was to be found in New York, 
Philadelphia, Albany, and Utica. Public institutions and pri- 
vate collections had been thrown open to him without reserve. 
One place only remained to be explored, —the Archives at Wash- 
ington. From one door only was he rudely turned away, — the 
door of the building in which the servants of the people preserve 
the original and authentic record of the people’s history. 

For Steuben’s European life the materials were less complete 
and far more difficult to reach. His position in the Prussian 
army had not been so prominent a one as to make it necessary 
for him to commit the daily record of his actions to paper, and 
the mention of him which occurs here and there in the official 
documents of the Seven Years’ War, though always honorable, 
is always brief. Mr. Bowen, in the valuable memoir of Steuben 
which he contributed to Sparks’s American Biography, was com- 
pelled to pass over his early history as a period of which “ noth 
ing was known.” Yet for Steuben, as for all men, that early 
history was the key to his later history, and when we remember 
that he came to the United States at the age of forty-seven, we 
shall see how impossible it is without it to understand him as 
a man, even if we could appreciate his services as a soldier. 
Here Mr. Kapp’s connection with Germany stood him in 
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good stead. Familiar with historical research, he knew what 
to ask for and where to go; and the result of his persevering 
and well-directed labors is two chapters, which give us inter- 
esting glimpses of the child and the boy, and a satisfactory view 
of the man. 

We have entered into these details, because we wished to show 
from the beginning what strong ground Mr. Kapp stands on 
as a biographer. The historian’s claim to our confidence is 
founded upon the industry and intelligence with which he col- 
lects his documents, even more than upon the skill with which 
he uses them. It is not impossible to make an interesting 
picture out of scanty materials, but it requires a high sense of 
historic responsibility to hold back your hand from your pen 
until you have become satisfied that there is nothing left for 
you to discover. 

On first approaching his subject, Mr. Kapp felt strongly 
tempted to confine himself to a selection of Steuben’s letters 
and despatches, with a running commentary. A more careful 
study of them convinced him that there were too many breaks 
in them to permit him to do this and give a faithful picture of 
his hero. Germany possesses a classic work of this kind, —the 
Life of the celebrated jurist Feuerbach, by his son, the no less 
celebrated philosopher. Carlyle, too, has tried his iron hand 
at it in his own way, in the letters and speeches of Cromwell. 
And, wherever the materials are not too abundant, it is the 
surest way of conveying a correct idea of a man’s character, 
habits of thought, and actions. But it would have been a sad 
mistake in Mr. Sparks to have sent out his eleven volumes of 
selections from Washington’s letters without an independent 
narrative of his life. And we greatly doubt whether the record 
of Steuben’s services would have reached so wide a circle of 
readers in the eight or ten volumes which it would have re- 
quired to do justice to the sixteen folios of the Historical 
Society, with all the additions made to them by Mr. Kapp’s 
researches, as through the lucid and comprehensive narrative 
into which he has woven them. 

Not but what we hope that Steuben’s letters, and the letters 
of the other leaders of our great Revolutionary struggle, will 
some day be published. In no other way can the difficulties 
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against which they contended, and the inadequate materials 
with which they carried on the contest, be fully understood. 
In no other way can the lessons of that period of our history 
be made fully available for the present and the future. For 
there is scarcely a rule of action illustrated by that war which 
does not apply with equal force to this, and scarcely a mistake 
in the conduct of this which might not have been avoided by a 
careful study of the history of the Revolution. 

In the use of his documents Mr. Kapp has employed an 
intelligent and judicious criticism, equally free from the two 
equally dangerous extremes of credulity and scepticism. - He 
weighs evidence calmly and carefully, and draws his conclu- 
sions with great fairness. We have verified his references far 
enough to be convinced that they are exact. If he errs, it is 
in good faith: never from wilful carelessness, and still less from 
wilful misrepresentation. He is nowhere guilty of the mean- 
ness of mutilating quotations and suppressing evidence. Steu- 
ben is his hero, and, if not altogether a hero after his own heart, 
yet one whom he can hold up to the world without blushing. 
He claims for him all that he believes to be his due: and as 
you read the evidence that he founds the claim upon, you can- 
not accuse him of having asked too much. Even in the only 
three passages in which we are not prepared to accept his con- 
clusions, we are not disposed to call his sincerity in question. 

We think that he has been unjust towards Lafayette. 
Steuben, who had fought in_the trenches at Prague thirteen 
years before Lafayette was born, and who, during the longest 
and bloodiest of all the wars of the century, had won himself a 
place in the military family of a man whose confidence was 
never given lightly, was not prepared to look up to the chival- 
rous young Frenchman, who, when they first met, had been 
only twice under fire, with the affectionate reverence with 
which Americans looked up to him. Nor did it soften the 
veteran’s feelings towards his young colleague, that, while 
Lafayette’s ample fortune permitted him to live according to 
his rank, he was compelled to depend even for the necessaries 
of life upon an inadequate and irregular pay. Moreover, La- 
fayette was a Frenchman, and Steuben loved to recall the days 
when he had fought against Frenchmen and “ helped make them 
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run.” Lafayette was mercurial. Steuben, though hot-blooded 
and quick, was dignified and punctilious. Lafayette had em- 
braced the cause of the young republic with the enthusiasm of 
a heart fresh from Plutarch and Livy, Raynal and Rousseau ; 
Steuben had put on the American uniform as he would have 
put on the uniform of Austria or Sardinia, for higher rank, 
higher pay, and the chances of glory. One, in short, was just 
entering upon life, with rank and fortune in possession, and 
glory within reach ; the other had already passed through 
more than half its course, seeing friendships cool and illusions 
fade by the way, and with nothing but a small competence and 
dependent rank as the reward of his blood and toils. 

When these two men were brought together on the same 
field of action, it was hardly possible that there should not 
be frequent clashings between them.’ Frederic’s veteran lis- 
tened with ill-concealed contempt to the military opinions of 
the “‘ mousquetaire noir,” and the young Marquis, sure of the 
friendship of Washington, sure of the attachment of the army, 
may sometimes, perhaps, have given himself too little thought 
of the claims of a military adventurer, however deserving of 
respect. 

In these differences, Mr. Kapp— naturally, we grant, but 
still, we think, somewhat too decidedly — takes sides with his 
countryman. In Lafayette’s military character he finds little to 
justify the hopes that were formed of him. And even in the 
juster estimate which he gives of his diplomatic services, the 
same unfavorable bias appears; circumstances and collateral 
influences are expanded to their utmost proportions, and, in- 
stead of the active, efficient, and persevering enthusiast, who 
hurried to and fro, from Europe to America, from France 
to Spain, giving neither sleep to his eyes nor slumber to his 
eyelids till his end had been attained, we have a vain, frivolous 
character, of little ability and less weight in the conduct of 
great affairs. We have dwelt with pain upon this portion of 
Mr. Kapp’s volume, for to our minds there are few things more 
painful than the misappreciation of an historical character by 
one whose general sympathies would lead him to view it aright. 
But fortunately it forms a very small part of the work, leaving 
its general accuracy of statement and opinion unimpaired. 
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Another of his conclusions in which we cannot fully concur 
is his unqualified condemnation of Congress in its treatment 
of Beaumarchais. De Loménie, it is true, bears him out in all 
he says ; but is De Loménie fully borne out by the facts? Cer- 
tainly not, if Beaumarchais’s executor is to be trusted, who 
assured Mr. George Sumner that he had been “ fully, largely, 
and generously paid.”* The question is one of the most im- 
portant and difficult in the diplomatic history of our Revolu- 
tion, — too important and difficult, indeed, to be discussed in a 
subordinate paragraph, and on which, for the present, therefore, 
we must confine ourselves to simple expression of doubt. 

There is one more point upon which we cannot fully accept 
Mr. Kapp’s views. The crowd of foreign officers who beset the 
doors of Congress and the tent of the commander-in-chief with 
their claims and pretensions, gave serious umbrage to native 
officers, and added materially to the perplexities and heart- 
burnings occasioned by questions of rank. Steuben himself 
speaks of these barons and marquises, for they dealt freely in 
titles and orders, with scarcely less severity than Washington. 
Yet Steuben could not have felt, what must always have been 
present to the mind of Washington, that the foreign officer was 
usually contending for rank and pay only, while the native 
American was fighting for his birthright. To distinguish be- 
tween a high-minded and honorable adventurer like Steuben, 
and an abmitious incendiary like Conway, was not always an 
easy task; and even the examples of Lee and Gates might 
have been accepted as demonstrations that birth within the 
political limits of the same empire did not carry with it the 
same feelings as birth upon the same soil. On more than one 
occasion it was held necessary to select native citizens for ser- 
vices of peculiar responsibility; nor, when foreigners grew 
importunate in their calls for promotion and important com- 





* See an oration delivered before the municipal authorities of the city of Boston, 
July 4, 1859, by George Sumner, Preface, note. Mr. Sumner has studied this 
subject with the calm and earnest deliberation which he carried into all his investi- 
gations ; and it is sad to think how much in this, as in so many other things, our 
country has lost by his early death. 

+ Marshall, surely an unimpeachable witness, speaks of the desertions during the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge as confined to the foreigners. Life of Washington, 
Vol. I. p. 226, 2d edit. 
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mands, could Americans easily forget that, except in the case 
of Duportail, Launoy, Radiére, and Govion, the positions which 
these foreigners actually held were of their own seeking. 
Their sacrifices of position at home, and money on their voy- 
age hither, were like the sacrifices which the lottery gambler 
makes when he buys a ticket with ready money in the hope of 
a prize, but with a perfect knowledge that it may bring him 
nothing but a blank. 

Washington’s opinion upon this subject was decided, and 
expressed without modification ;* and on such subjects Wash- 
ington’s opinion must be accepted as embodying the opinions 
of Greene and Knox and the men in whom he most confided. 
Mr. Kapp is far from justifying the conduct and pretensions of 
this mixed rabble of “ hungry adventurers.” The sensitiveness 
which he manifests is neither unnatural nor unbecoming. It 
was perfectly natural that he should feel the wrong done to 
our naturalized citizens by the Know-Nothingism of our own 
day. It was highly becoming that he should express his sense 
of it strongly. But the native American of 1776 was in a very 
different position from the native American of 1853; and they 
who would have been the first to look coldly upon the self- 
imposed champions of a struggle for political independence, 
would have been the last to approve an unjust and narrow- 
minded contest for political supremacy. 

And now, having frankly expressed our dissent from the only 
parts of his work with which we cannot fully and heartily 
agree, we will endeavor, with Mr. Kapp’s guidance, to follow 
the gallant German through the vicissitudes of his adventu- 
rous career, from his cradle within the walls of the stern old 
fortress of Magdeburg to his grave under a hemlock of an 
American forest. 

The name, which, passing through the variations of Stoebe, 
Steube, and Stoeben, finally took its place in modern history 
under the form of Von Steuben,f first appears in the thirteenth 
century, in the list of noblemen who held feudal manors and 
estates as vassals of Mansfeld and Magdeburg. Like the other 





* See Washington to Franklin, Sparks, V. 32; stronger to R. H. Lee, IV. 423 
and 446 ; to Gouverneur Morris, VI. 13. 
t Pronounced Stoyben. 
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nobles of the part of Germany to which they belonged, they 
became Protestants at the beginning of the Reformation, and, 
like the rest of the minor nobility, grew poor by the changes 
introduced into the system of warfare, while the territorial 
princes grew rich by the confiscation of Church property. 
During the Thirty Years’ War, the branch from which the 
General descended was separated from the parent stock, and 
won distinction through its successive generations by the pen 
and the sword. One among them, his grandfather, an eminent 
theologian, was known by an “ able commentary on the New 
Testament and the Apocalypse.” Another, his father’s elder 
brother, was distinguished as a mathematician, a writer upon 
military science, and the inventor of a new system of fortifica- 
tion. His father, Wilhelm Augustine, was educated at Halle 
with his two elder brothers, entered the military service of 
Prussia at the age of sixteen, was married at thirty-one, when 
a captain of engineers, and, after having served with dis- 
tinction in the great wars of the century, and filled positions 
of confidence and trust under Frederic the Great, died in 
honorable poverty at the age of eighty-four, on the 26th of 
April, 1783. 

Of his ten children only three, two sons and a daughter, lived 
to grow up; and of these the subject of our history, Frederic 
William Augustus Henry Ferdinand, was the eldest. At the 
time of his birth, November 15, 1730, his father was stationed 
at the fortress of Magdeburg on the Elbe, and while he was yet 
a child, he followed him, as the duties of service called him, 
to Cronstadt and the Crimea. When the father returned to 
Prussia, the son was barely ten years old. Thus all the asso- 
ciations of his infancy and childhood were military, —“ guns, 
drums, trumpets,” fortifications, drills, and parades. Before 
he was fully turned of fourteen, another chapter was added to 
his rude experience of life: he served under his father as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1744, and shared the perils and 
hardships of the long and bloody siege of Prague. 

Fortunately his father, who had received a good education 
himself, felt the importance of giving the best that he could 
command to his son. And fortunately, too, the Jesuits’ Col- 
leges of Neisse and Breslau afforded the means of thorough 
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elementary instruction. Here young Steuben laid the founda- 
tions of a superior knowledge of mathematics, and acquired a 
tincture of history and polite literature. And here he formed 
an idea of the importance of intellectual culture, which led 
him, when first called into active life, to turn to account every 
opportunity of adding to his store. 

About his profession there could be no doubt. Even if all 
his early impressions had not filled him with aspirations for 
military glory, there could have been no question about the 
surest road to distinction under Frederic the Great. At seven- 
teen he entered the army as a cadet. In two years he became 
an ensign; in four more, a lieutenant; and first lieutenant 
just a year before the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War. 
Of this period two letters are the only words of his own that 
have been preserved, and those words are in bad French. But 
the thoughts are those of an ardent young man, who knew his 
profession and loved it, and asked nothing from fortune but a 
chance to distinguish himself. ‘“ Yes, my dear Henry, if there 
is a war, I promise you, at the end of a second campaign, 
that your friend will be either in Hades or at the head of a 
regiment.” 

And soon the war came,—the great Seven Years’ War ; not, 
indeed, a war of principles and ideas, — a political war merely ; 
yet in military science the connecting link between the great 
wars of Eugene and Marlborough, and the development of 
strategy by Napoleon. Steuben’s part in this: war was neither 
a prominent nor a brilliant one. The first campaign found 
him a first lieutenant. The last left him a major, and in tem- 
porary command of a regiment. He was wounded at the battle 
of Prague in May, 1757, and shared the triumph of Rossbach 
in November. The next year gave him a wider field. The 
brilliant, dashing, dare-devil hero of this war was the Gen- 
eral von Mayr, the illegitimate son of a nobleman, and an un- 
educated, self-made soldier, one of those men whom war raises 
to rank and fortune, and peace sends to the jail or the gallows. 
Forced into the army by necessity, he had resolutely made his 
way to a command, fighting with equal desperation under dif- 
ferent banners, and entering, at last, the Prussian service. 
Frederic, who wanted just such a man to oppose to the enemy’s 
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Croats and Pandours, put him at the head of a free corps, 
where his dauntless courage and enterprising genius had full 
play. Steuben became his adjutant-general, and followed him 
through his brilliant campaign of 1758. At the beginning of 
1759, death, which had so often passed the bold adventurer 
by in the field, came to him in his tent, and then Steuben re- 
turned to his regiment with a knowledge of the management 
of light infantry, and a habit of cool and prompt decision in 
the tumult of battle, which he could hardly have learned so 
quickly or so well in any other school. . 

He was soon appointed adjutant to General von Hiilsen, 
fighting with him in the unsuccessful battle of Kay, in July, 
and wounded in the murderous battle of Kunersdorf, where 
Frederic commanded in person, and having, something like 
Melas at Marengo, won a victory and prepared his bulletins, 
was defeated with terrible slaughter on the same day, and by 
the same enemy. Then for two years, from August, 1759, to 
September, 1761, we lose sight of him. But that he passed 
them in good service is evident from his reappearance as Aid 
to General Knoboch when Platen made his brilliant march into 
Poland against the Russian rear. And here for a moment the 
names of father and son appear together, for the elder Steuben, 
as major of engineers, built the bridge over the Wartha which 
the younger Steuben crossed ; too swiftly, perhaps, to clasp his 
father’s hand, or do more than exchange a hurried glance of 
recognition as the headlong torrent of war swept him onward. 
Some skilful marching comes next, with overwhelming odds 
to make head against, and the scene closes for a time with 
a blockade and a capitulation; a blockade in an open town, 
desperately defended, till ammunition and provisions failed, 
and half the town was on fire, and an honorable capitulation, 
with flying banners, and beating drums, and all the honors of 
war. 

In this surrender, Steuben was the negotiator, and by its 
terms he followed his general and brother officers to St. Peters- 
burg as prisoners of war. But the imprisonment was a pleasant 
one, for the Grand Duke Peter, a warm admirer of Frederic, 
took him into special favor; and as it proved, in the end, a 
surer path to promotion than active participation in a victory ; 
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for he did his king such good service with the Grand Duke, that 
on his return to Prussia he was made captain, and raised from 
the staff of a subordinate general to that of the great commander 
himself. And here his military education received its highest 
finish ; for besides what he learnt in the daily performance of 
his duty under the king’s own eye, he was admitted to the 
lessons upon the higher principles of the art of war which 
Frederic himself gave to a limited number of young officers 
whom he had selected, not for birth or fortune, but for talent 
and zeal. And thus it was as Aid to the king that he took part 
in the siege of Schweidnitz, and saw the curtain fall upon the 
checkered scenes of this long and bloody war. The king, well 
pleased with his services, bestowed upon him a lay benefice, 
with an income of four hundred thalers. 

Peace came, and with it an unsparing reduction of the army. 
“ Lieutenant Bliicher may go to the Devil,” was the expressive 
phrase with which the future marshal was sent back to private 
life ; and-among the reasons assigned for Steuben’s withdrawal 
from the army is dissatisfaction with the new position assigned 
him in it. However this may be, we find him, soon after the 
peace of Hubertsburg, travelling for amusement, staying a 
short time at Halle and Dessau, then going to Hamburg, where 
he made an acquaintance that was to exercise a decisive influ- 
ence upon his future career at a decisive moment, — the ac- 
quaintance of the Count St. Germain, —and last to the baths 
of Wildbad in Suabia, where he was presented ‘to the Prince of 
Hohenzollern Hechingen, and, through the influence of the 
Princess of Wurtemberg and Prince Henry of Prussia, re- 
ceived the appointment of Grand Marshal of his court. 

In the busy idleness of this petty court Steuben passed nearly 
ten years ; acceptable to the Prince for his intelligent devotion 
and strict performance of his duty, acceptable to the courtiers 
for the dignified amenity of his manners and the justice of his 
dealings. He had leisure for reading, of which he had once 
been fond, and for society, in which he was well fitted to shine. 
The Prince loved travelling, and Steuben travelled with him 
wherever he went,— to other courts of Germany, and, welcomest 
duty of all, to Paris, where his rank opened for him the doors 
of the most celebrated saloons, and procured him the acquaint- 
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ance of the men he most desired to know. So contented was 
he with this mode of life, that he purchased a small country 
seat by the name of Weilheim ; and thus, but for that “vice of 
courts,” which has ever reigned in them supreme, he might 
have floated pleasantly on the easy tide to the French Revolu- 
tion, and drawn his sword once more with comrades of the 
Seven Years’ War under the banners of the Duke of Brunswick. 
But Steuben was a Protestant, the descendant of Protestants 
from Luther’s day downwards "the court was Roman Catholic, 
and with priests about it who found it hard that a heretic 
should stand so high and live so intimately with their sover- 
eign. How they intrigued against him, and how cunningly 
they strove to sow dissensions betwixt the Prince and his Grand 
Marshal, we can readily conceive, although the story has not 
come down to us in all its details. But Steuben, well knowing 
that, whatever the immediate result of the actual contest might 
be, there could be no return éo the tranquillity which had 
formed the chief charm of his position, discreetly bowed to the 
blast and resigned, carrying with him into private life the es- 
teem of the Prince, and the friendship of many eminent men 
whose friendship he had won under the Prince’s auspices. 
Once more a free man, he seems to have experienced some 
return of military ambition. For a moment there was a pros- 
pect of war, and could he have obtained, without much effort, 
the rank he felt himself entitled to, he would have entered the 
service of the Emperor. But his heart was so little in it, that 
he neglected even to present himself to Joseph, as his friends 
the Prince de Ligne and General von Ried urged him to do, 
and the negotiations which he had indélently begun were suf- 
fered to fall through. In 1769 the Margrave of Baden had 
conferred upon him the cross of the order of “ La Fidélité ” ; 
and now, on resigning his grand-marshalship, he first turned 
his steps toward Carlsruhe, the seat of the Margrave’s court. 
Even quieter than that of Hechingen was the life that he led 
here. Absolute master of his time, and of a competent income, 
he could go whither he would, still sure of meeting or making 
friends everywhere. A visit to the country-seat of the Baron 
von Waldener in Alsace brought him once more into contact 
with the Count St. Germain ; and in the winter of 1776, while 
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Washington was struggling through the Jerseys and striking 
his daring blow at the German mercenaries in Trenton, Steuben 
was making at Montpellier the acquaintance of the Earl of War- 
wick and Earl Spencer. So intimate did they become, that he 
resolved to extend his circle of travel and make them a visit 
in England. 

Paris lay in his way, and as the Count St. Germain had 
recently been made Minister of War, he could not resist the 
temptation of passing a few days there and congratulating him 
on his advancement. It was early in May, 1777. Franklin 
had already taken up his residence at Passy, and was drawing 
young and old around him. Silas Deane had been in France 
almost a year. Arthur Lee was there, too, busy, active, jealous, 
suspicious. Beaumarchais was gliding to and fro, as adroit, 
keen-eyed, and subtile as his own Figaro. Paris was uncon- 
sciously vibrating to the touch of the lightning-tamer, and 
preparing to hail him as the breaker of misused sceptres. 

But it was not of this that Steuben was thinking as he rode 
through the Barriére on the 2d of May; and as soon as he had 
made himself comfortable at his hotel, he wrote to tell the 
Count of his arrival, and that he should wait upon him at an 
early day. 

“Do not come to Versailles,” was the answer. “In three 
days I will see you at the Arsenal, and will send an officer to 
conduct you thither. We have important questions to discuss 
together.” 

At this interview, for the first time perhaps, certainly for 
the first time with any approach to personal interest, he heard 
the story of the revolted colonies, of their perils and their re- 
sources, of the sympathy which France and Spain felt for them, 
and of the danger that, with all their courage and resolution, 
with all the secret aid of their European friends, they might 
still fail for want of a man like him to organize and discipline 
their citizen soldiers. Here was glory, here was fortune, here 
was a field such as no European war could afford, for applying 
the lessons of his great master, and demonstrating the superi- 
ority of the system which they both believed in so firmly. 

Steuben was taken by surprise. At first, the difficulties and 
objections rose before him in formidable array. St. Germain 
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answered. him at length, trying to meet them all. “ What 
would you advise me, not as a minister, but as a friend?” 
“ Sir, as a minister I have no advice to give you on these sub- 
jects ; but as your friend, I would never advise you to do any- 
thing which I would not do myself, were I not employed in the 
king’s service.” 

Thus ended the first interview. Next day they met again. 
Twenty-four hours’ reflection had removed some doubts, awak- 
ened some hopes. It was but a distant sound of the trumpet, 
but the old spirit—the spirit formed in infancy, cherished 
through boyhood, and accepted in manhood as the chief spring 
of action — was stirred again. 

With many warnings to be cautious, to keep away from 
Versailles, and not allow himself to be too freely seen in Paris, 
St. Germain gave him a letter to Beaumarchais. Beaumar- 
chais introduced him to Deane, Deane took him to Franklin. 
The interview was an unsatisfactory one. Franklin told him, 
with “a manner to which he was then little accustomed,” (not 
the court manner, that is, but one that he became well accus- 
tomed to in the sequel,) “that he had no authority to enter 
into engagements, and could not advance him anything for the 
expense of his voyage.” 

This was not the way to speak to a man whom the Great King 
had honored with his confidence. Steuben returned to Beau- 
marchais to say that he should go back immediately to Ger- 
many, and did not want to hear anything more about America. 
Next day he went to Versailles. St. Germain seemed hurt at 
his decision, but he invited Steuben to pass a few days at his 
house. This, at least, could not be refused. After dinner, 
the Spanish ambassador, Count Aranda, came in, not, perhaps, 
altogether by accident. ‘“ Here is a man,” said St. Germain, 
as he presented Steuben to him, “ who will risk nothing, con- 
sequently he will gain nothing.” 

When Steuben formed at Montpellier the acquaintance of 
Earl Spencer and the Earl of Warwick, he formed at the same 
time the acquaintance of the Prince de Montbarey, who, like 
most of the men of distinction with whom he was brought into 
connection, conceived a high opinion of his talents and an 
affection for his person. He too was at Versailles, and Steu- 
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ben, as St. Germain had doubtless foreseen, went to wait upon 
him. Another sharp attack upon his resolution by another 
friend. “I can determine nothing until I return to Germa- 
ny,” was his answer. But the idea had taken possession of 
his mind, and his friends, when they saw him turn his steps 
homeward instead of going to England, must have felt almost 
sure of him. 

July was near its end when he reached Rastadt. A letter 
from Beaumarchais was there before him, telling him that a 
ship and money were ready for him, and that Count St. Germain 
expected his immediate return. A letter from the Count him- 
self urged him to hasten back to Paris. 

Just at that time the Prince Louis William of Baden was 
at Rastadt, and Steuben, who placed great confidence in his 
judgment, told him the story, and showed him the letters. 
Prince Louis, a lieutenant-general himself in the service of 
Holland, could see no.room for hesitation. And thus, between 
two princes, three counts, and the adroitest of negotiators, the 
aide-de-camp of the most absolute of kings surrendered himself 
to the service of the most democratic of republics. 

There were still difficult details to arrange. First, Frederic’s 
consent to transfer to Steuben’s nephew, the Baron von Canitz, 
his canonry of Havelsberg, which now brought him an income 
of four thousand six hundred livres. Then the fixing upon a 
definite character to present himself in, and securing, as far 
as possible, the means of making his application to Congress 
successful. 

It was already known in France that a strong feeling had 
been excited in America by the facility with which the Congress 
had given commissions to foreign officers. On the very day 
that Steuben returned to Paris to resume his negotiations, 
Washington, from the camp in which he was watching the 
movements of Sir William Howe, wrote Franklin “ that every 
new arrival was only a new source of embarrassment to himself, 
and of disappointment and chagrin to the gentlemen who came 
over.” * It was evident that no Major, no Colonel Steuben 
could be advanced to a position in which he could introduce 
the reforms the French Minister felt it to be so important to 
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effect, without seriously offending the just susceptibilities of the 
native officers. The refusal to confirm Deane’s contract with 
Du Coudray was one of the objections which Steuben had urged 
after his interview with Franklin. And yet St. Germain and 
Vergennes were both convinced that, without a reform in the 
organization of the American army, the money and stores of 
France would be given in vain. 

It was decided, therefore, that Steuben should assume the 
rank of a lieutenant-general, an assumption imperfectly borne 
out by his actual rank of general of the Circle of Suabia; and, 
to meet the objection that the American agents had no author- 
ity to treat with him, that he should merely wait upon them 
to announce his intention of serving one or two campaigns 
as a volunteer, and ask letters to the leading members of 
Congress. 

He had not yet seen Vergennes. On the third day after his 
return Montbarey introduced him to the Minister in a special 
audience. ‘ You are determined, then, to go to America?” 
said the veteran diplomatist. 

“Do you think the idea extravagant?” asked Steuben. 

“On the contrary, it is the road to fame and distinction ; but 
I strongly recommend you to make an agreement beforehand, 
and not rely too implicitly on republican generosity.” 

Steuben replied, that he should make no conditions ; but that, 
if the republic should prove ungrateful, he expected that the 
King of France would not, and that Count. Vergennes and the 
Prince de Montbarey would not allow his services to go unre- 
warded. 

The Minister was instantly on his guard. “You know 
very well that it is impossible for us to make conditions with 
you. I can only say to you, Go, succeed, and you will never 
regret the step you have taken.” 

His preparations were now made rapidly. With St. Germain 
he discussed the reforms he. proposed to introduce into the 
American army. From Beaumarchais he received as a loan 
the money for his outfit and passage. He chose four officers 
for aids, — De l’Enfant, De Romanai, Des Epiniéres, and De 
Ponthiére. Naot knowing English, he required a secretary and 
interpreter ; and at Beaumarchais’s house he found Peter S. 
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Duponceau, familiar some thirty years ago to the citizens of 
Philadelphia as a hale old man, long known to the legal world 
as a skilful lawyer, to publicists as the translator of Bynker- 
shoek, to the world of letters as the author of a treatise on the 
Chinese Language which won the prize of the Institute of his 
native France ; but then a gay, light-hearted young French- 
man of seventeen, with a remarkable talent for the study of 
language, and a premonitory passion for English, which won 
him at the Benedictine convent where he studied the nickname 
of L’ Anglais. Two vessels were upon the point of sailing for 
America with part of the arms and stores furnished by Beau- 
marchais under the name of Hortalez & Co., and the royal 
commissioner gave Steuben his choice of the two. By the 
advice of Count Miranda he fixed upon the “ Heureux,” a 
twenty-four-gun ship, which was to sail from Marseilles under 
the name of “ Le Flamand.” Steuben also assumed a new 
name, Frank, and, as a protection in case of capture by the 
English, received despatches under that name to the Governor 
of Martinique. Cheerful, self-reliant, nothing doubting but 
that two or three years would see him safely returned with 
a full purse and laurelled brow, to talk over his campaigns in 
the saloons of Paris and at the watering-places of Germany, he 
embarked with his military family on the 26th of September, 
1777, just fifteen days after the battle of Brandywine, and while 
the weary and half-trained band which, before another cam- 
paign, he was to form into a disciplined army, was slowly mak- 
ing its way to the position whence in eight days more it was 
to make its bold dash upon Germantown. 

The Flamand’s passage was long, boisterous, and perilous. 
At last the land came in sight, and on 4 bright, clear 1st of 
December the vessel entered the harbor of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Steuben saw for the first time the flag of tho 
Republic waving over an American fortress. ; 

As soon as General Langdon learned that the anchoring ship 
held a Prussian lieutenant-general, a veteran of the Seven Years’ 
War, he hastened on board to welcome him; and, taking him 
and his suite in his barge, brought them to the landing, whither 
the whole town was flocking to gaze at and greet them. Mean- 
while, the guns of the fortress fired a lieutenant-general’s salute, 
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and the ships in the harbor, displaying their flags, joined in the 
national welcome. At that day’s dinner Steuben first heard of 
the surrender of Burgoyne, and hailed the tidings as a happy 
omen. The day following he visited the fortifications, and the 
next reviewed the troops. One of his earliest cares, also, was 
to write to Washington and Congress, expressing his desire “ to 
deserve the title of a citizen of America by fighting for her 
liberty.” . With his own letters he forwarded copies of those 
which Franklin, Deane, and Beaumarchais had given him. On 
the 12th of December, he set out for Boston. 

Here his chief entertainer was John Hancock, just returning 
to private life after honorable service in Congress; atid often 
‘during the five weeks that the bad roads kept Steuben waiting 
for the answers to his letters, his feet trod that long flight of 
steps and crossed that hospitable threshold, which but a few 
months ago still remained to tell of the olden time and Boston’s 
provincial splendor. At last Washington’s answer came, cour- 
teous, though formal, and referring him to Congress as the only 
body authorized to accept offers of service and make appoint- 
ments. At the same time Hancock informed him that he had 
been directed by Congress to make every preparation for secur- 
ing him and his suite a comfortable journey to York, in Penn- 
sylvania, where Congress was then sitting. Hancock was not 
the man to do this work negligently. The ground was cov- 
ered with snow, and sleighs, with five negroes for drivers and 
grooms, were prepared for the baggage, and saddle-horses for 
the general and his suite. A purveyor, too, accompanied them 
to provide provisions and quarters. The enemy were in pos- 
session of Newport and New York, and made frequent in- 
cursions into the interior. A roundabout course, extending 
to four hundred and ten miles, was the only route Steuben 
and his party could take without exposing themselves to un- 
necessary danger. The journey began on the 14th of January, 
and it was the 5th of February before they reached York. 
Thus at the very outset Steuben gained what to his military 
eye was an invaluable view of a large section of his neW ra 
country. 

And now opens the serious chapter of Steuben’s American 
life. The Congress at York was not that wise Congress which 
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had declared independence, and launched the new “ship of 
state’ upon its perilous voyage, but that weak and divided 
Congress which had opened its ears to calumnies upon Wash- 
ington, and almost resolved to set up Gat his rival. Gates 
himself, with a brain whirling with ies entiieesnal OF aeenesth 
ed success, was enjoying the good dinners and warm. quarters 
at the temporary seat of government, while Washington was 
starving and freezing with his army in the huts and hovels of 
Valley Forge. How was Steuben, with his five weeks’ stock 
of English to distinguish between the true hero and the false 
one ? 

St. Germain had chosen his man well: an experienced and 
scientific soldier, for no other could have done such work as he 
was appointed to do; a man experienced in men also, and both 
too wise and too honorable to become the tool of a faction. 
Gates loaded him with civilities, and urged him to stay at his 
house. But meeting the civilities with polite appreciation, he 
_refused the dangerous hospitality. 

It soon became apparent that, in counselling Steuben to as- 
sume a rank unknown in the American army, Vergennes, St. 
Germain, Montbarey, and Miranda had proved themselves wise 
in their generation. Dazzled by the claim which was so well 
borne out by his professional knowledge and personal dignity, 
Congress appointed a special committee to wait upon him aad 
listen to his proposals. They were not such as Congress had 
been in the habit of receiving, for he told them that he asked 
for neither rank nor pay ; that he wished to enter the army as 
a volunteer, and perform any duty which the commander-in- 
chief might assign him ; and that commissions for his aids, and 
the payment of his actual expenses, were the only conditions 
for which he should stipulate, leaving the question of ultimate 
compensation to be decided by the success or failure of the 
struggle. No time was lost in idle discussions. The commit- 
tee reported without delay. The next day he received a formal 
entertainment from Congress as a mark of special honor, mem- 
bers and guests gazing upon him, as, in his rich uniform, and 
with the star of his order, which never left his breast, he sat at 
the right hand of President Laurens, and auguring well for the 
army which was to be trained by a man of such a keen eye and 
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soldierly bearing. When all was over, the President handed 
him the resolution of the Congress : — 

V« Whereas, Baron Steuben, a lieutenant-general ig foreign service, 
has in a most disinterested and heroic manner offered his services to 
these States as a volunteer, — 

“ Resolved, That the President present the thanks of Congress, in 
behalf of these United States, to Baron Steuben, for the zeal he has 
shown for the cause of America, and the disinterested tender he has 
been pleased to make of his military talents, and inform him that Con- 
gress cheerfully accept of his services as a volunteer in the army of 
these States, and wish him to repair to General Washington’s quarters 
as soon as convenient.” 


Steuben lost no time in setting out for camp. The ovations 
continued. At Lancaster the German population felt all their 
national pride revive at the approach of such a German; a 
subscription ball was given in honor of his arrival. While he 
was yet some miles from camp, Washington came out to meet 
him and conduct him to his quarters. There a guard of twen- 
ty-five men had been stationed with an officer at their head. 
Steuben would have declined the honor, saying that he was 
merely a volunteer. “The whole army,” said Washington, 
“ would gladly stand sentinel for such volunteers.” The next 
day the troops were mustered, and Washington accompanied 
Steuben to pass them in review. 

During part of his life, at least, Washington was a soldier at 
heart. When he first heard the bullets whistle, he found 
“something charming in the sound.”* He had often said, that 
“ the most beautiful spectacle he had ever beheld was the dis- 
play of British troops ” on the morning of Braddock’s defeat. 
And even after he had declared that “ he scarcely could con- 
ceive the cause that would induce him to draw his sword 
again,” ¢ he wrote Lafayette, that, “as an unobserved spectator, 
he would be glad to peep at the Russian and Austrian troops 
at their manceuvrings on a grand field day.” § Thus, when 











* The discovery of a letter of Washington’s with these very words in it confirms 
Walpole’s story, hitherto called in question as inconsistent with Washington’s char- 
acter. See Irving, Vol. I. p. 124, note. 

t Sparks’s Life of Washington, p. 62. 

¢ Letter to Marquis de la Roueri, Oct. 7, 1788. Sparks, Vol. V. p. 9. 
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Steuben came to him as a Prussian veteran, he felt that there 
was a bond between them which they might both cheerfully 
acknowledge. And perhaps he also felt that to bring him at 
once before the army as the object of uncommon honors was 
the surest way of preparing the army to look up to him as a 
man capable of imparting to them the knowledge and habits in 
which they were so universally deficient. 

v It was a great relief to Washington’s mind to find that he 
1ad no longer an unprincipled intriguer like Conway to look to 
for the reform of discipline, but “ a gentleman, a man of mili- 
tary knowledge,” * and with that knowledge of the world with- 
out which the highest military knowledge would have been of 
no avail. But it was a serious drawback that he could talk 
with him only through an interpreter, even though the inter- 
preter were Hamilton or Laurens. At no time in the course 
of the war had the condition of the army been more distressing. 
The life at Valley Forge was a daily struggle with cold and 
hunger ; the log and mud huts in which the troops lived were 
an imperfect protection against the rigor of the winter, made 
doubly severe by the want of proper clothing and nutritious 
food. The frequent failure of supplies had familiarized the 
minds of the men with the idea of mutiny, and brought the 
officers to feel that, if not almost justifiable, it was at least 
inevitable. There was no assurance of greater regularity or 
abundance in the future to help bear up against the pressure 
of the present. Out of the original force of seventeen thou- 
sand men, there were three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
nine without clothes enough to enable them to mount guard 
or appear on parade. From desertion and disease five thou- 
sand and twelve men were all that could be called out for-duty ; 
and these were so imperfectly armed, that muskets, fowling- 
pieces, and rifles were found in the same company, with a few 
bayonets scattered here and there; guns and bayonets alike 
rusty and unfit for service. These, however, were the men 
with whom Washington had manceuvred in front and on the 
flanks of the well-armed and well-disciplined army of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe ; had fought the battle of the Brandywine, where a 
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portion of them under Greene had marched four miles in forty- 
nine minutes, seizing and holding a favorable position for cov- 
ering the retreat of the main body ; and the battle of German- 
town, where a dense fog and an error of judgmént were all that 
saved that wing of the British army from defeat and capture. 
And they had done all this because they possessed what Bur- 
goyne* attributed to the Northern army, — “ the fundamental 
points of military institution, — sobriety, subordination, regu- 
larity, and courage..... Their panics were confined and of 
short duration ; their enthusiasm extensive and permanent.” 
It was to the honor of Steuben’s sagacity that, with an eye ac- 
customed to the faultless equipments and precision of move- 
ment of Prussian troops, he should have detected those funda- 
mental points, or the capacity for acquiring them, under the 
rags and rusty equipments and in the awkward “ Indian file” 
of the American troops. 
™ One of the characteristic acts of the Conway cabal had been 
the creation for Conway of the office of inspector-general, with 
powers so extensive as to justify the expression of “ imperium 
in imperio,”’ which Marshall applies to the organization of the 
commissariat.| But, happily for the army, the conspiracy was 
detected before he entered fully upon the performance of his 
duties, and thus one of the immediate results of the attempt 
to forward the malignant aims of a vile intriguer was to pre- 
pare the way for a high-minded and honorable man. In 
another way, too, the Providence that watched over us had 
educed good from this evil. Mifflin, the quartermaster-gen- 
eral, though originally a member of Washington’s family, and 
intrusted by him with this responsible office * from a thorough 
persuasion of his integrity,” ¢ had proved false both to Wash- 
ington and to his country; neglecting his official duty, and 
entering deeply into the plots of the intriguers. During the 
hardships of this trying winter, he had held himself aloof from 
camp, and contributed nothing, either directly or indirectly, to 
the feeding or clothing of the army. At last a committee was 





* Letter to Lord G. Germain. Sparks’s Correspondence of the Revolution, IL. 
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sent by Congress to take counsel with Washington, and see 
what could be done to avert the dangers of a dissolution, or 
starvation, or mutiny,* which were becoming more and more 
imminent every day. One of the effects of their exertions 
and representations was the appointment of General Greene 
as Mifflin’s successor. One of the chief obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of discipline was thus removed, and if zeal and energy 
could accomplish it, the army would henceforth be fed and 
cJothed. 

Steuben’s first step was to draw up a plan of inspectorship, 
and, after revising it, with the assistance of Greene, Hamilton, 
and Laurens, submit it to Washington for approval. Wash- 
ington approved and transmitted it to Congress. There was 
no time to lose. Winter was passing, and the moment for open- 
ing a new campaign drawing menacingly near. ‘ Will you 
undertake to execute this plan?” asked Washington. ‘* With 
your support and assistance, I will,” replied Steuben. 

He began by drafting from the line a hundred and twenty 
men as a guard for the commander-in-chief, and a military 
school for himself. These men he drilled twice a day; and 
striking from the outset an effective blow at the prejudice (one 
of England’s legacies) which led officers to regard the drilling 
of a recruit as a sergeant’s and not an officer’s business, he 
took the musket into his own hands and showed them how he 
wished them to handle it. At every drill his division-inspec- 
tors were required to be present, and doubtless many officers 
and soldiers were present, too, without requisition. “In a 
fortnight my company knew perfectly how to bear arms, had 
a military air, knew how to march, to form in column, de- 
ploy, and execute some little manceuvres with excellent pre- 
cision.” 

Hitherto every attempt to instruct the soldiers had been 
begun according to rule, by the manual exercise ; and sometimes 
from one cause, and sometimes from another, every such attempt 
had failed. In nothing does Steuben’s superiority to a mere mar- 
tinet appear more decidedly, than in his passing the manual by, 





* Nearly Washington’s words. See also, fora vivid picture of the state of things at 
this time, Washington to Wayne, Sparks, Vol. V. p. 232; and to Governor Clinton, 
p- 238. 
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and beginning with manceuvres. The sight of men advancing, 
retreating, wheeling, deploying, attacking with the bayonet, 
changing front, and all with promptness and precision, made 
an impression upon the spectator which no perfection in the 
mere handling of the musket could have produced. The 
actors, too, moved by a common impulse, felt that confidence 
in themselves which men always feel when acting harmoniously 
together, and learnt, from the outset, to look with double 
confidence upon the man who had awakened them to a con- 
sciousness of their deficiencies by “skilfully yielding to cir- 
cumstances” in the development of their capacities. Every 
scholar of this school became an apostle of reform. The army 
that looked on and admired longed to be permitted to share 
in the lesson. Battalions came next, then brigades, and then 
divisions. It was on the 24th of March that the elementary 
manceuvres began, and by the 29th of April American troops, 
for the first time since the opening of the war, were able to 
execute the grand mancuvres of a regular army. On the 
5th of May Steuben was appointed by Congress Inspector-Gen- 
eral, with the rank and pay of major-general. 

Steuben’s success is easily explained. His heart was in his 
work. He was up before day; smoked a single pipe; swal- 
lowed a single cup of coffee; had his hair carefully dressed ; 
his uniform was carefully put on; then, as the first sunbeam 
appeared, he was in the saddle and off for the parade-ground. 
There was no waiting for loitering aids. No part of his work 
was beneath him. He took the guns into his own hands, 
examined the equipments with his own experienced eye. 
Not a voice was to be heard but his and that of his offi- 
cers as they repeated his orders. Not a mistake passed un- 
reproved. 

The conviction that he was thoroughly master of what he 
was teaching them would hardly have reconciled officers and 
men to his severity and “sudden gusts of passion,” if they 
had not been equally convinced of his justice. Once, at a 
review near Morristown, Lieutenant Gibbons, a brave and 
good officer, was arrested on the spot and ordered into the 
rear, for a fault which it afterwards appeared another had 
committed. Ata proper moment the commander of the regi- 
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ment came forward and informed the Baron of Mr. Gibbons’s 
innocence, of his worth, and of his acute feelings under this 
unmerited disgrace. ‘“ Desire Lieutenant Gibbons to come to 
the front, Colonel.” ‘ Sir,” said the Baron to the young gen- 
tleman, “ the fault which was made, by throwing the line into 
confusion, might, in the presence of an enemy, have been fatal. 
I arrested you as its supposed author; but I have reason to 
believe that I was mistaken, and that, in this instance, you 
were blameless; I ask your pardon: return to your command. 
I would not deal unjustly by any, much less by one whose 
character as an officer is so respectable.”* All the while he 
was saying this it was raining violently, and the men who saw 
him standing there, hat in hand, before his subaltern, heedless 
of the rain that poured down upon his unprotected head, never 
forgot the scene. ~~— 

Thus far all went on well. Even in their tatters, the men 
began to feel a pride in being soldiers. If some officers were 
still compelled to mount guard in an old blanket cut into the 
shape of a dressing-gown, they knew at least how to perform 
the duties of officers on guard. Washington, in a general or- 
der, praised their progress, and thanked the man to whom they 
owed it. But a reform in drill was but a small part of the 
real work to be done. The whole organization of the army 
required reform. ‘The internal administration of a regiment 
and a company was a thing completely unknown.” ‘“ The 
number of men in a regiment was fixed by Congress, as well 
as in a company,”’ but some were three months’ men, some six, 
some nine. There was a constant ebb and flow, a constant 
coming and going. Accurate returns of such regiments were 
out of the question. ‘ Sometimes a regiment was stronger 
than a brigade” ; sometimes it contained but thirty men, and 
a.company but a single corporal. The men “ were scattered 
about everywhere.” Officers acted as if the army were but a 
nursery of servants: each claiming one, many two or three. 
And thus many hundred soldiers were converted into valets. 
But on the regimental books they still held their places un- 
changed ; and long after many of them had ceased to belong 
to the army even as valets, pay was still drawn in their names 
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from the impoverished treasury. Leaves of absence, and even 
dismissals, were given by colonels, and sometimes by captains, 
at will. 

While men went and came in this manner, and were thus 
employed, there could be little hope of preserving the public 
property intrusted to their hands. Every musket was valued 
at eighteen dollars with a bayonet, and at sixteen without one. 
And yet for every campaign from five to eight thousand mus- 
kets were required to replace those lost by negligence, or carried 
off by the men whose terms of enlistment had expired. With 
the most methodical and systematic of men at their head, it had 
been utterly impossible to introduce method and system into 
this ebbing and flowing mass. 

Steuben aimed at the correction of all these abuses; but 
unfortunately, in asking for the powers which he deemed essen- 
tial for the accomplishment of his task, he asked for some which 
seemed to trench upon the rights of other officers. Some of 
the major-generals became alarmed. All the brigadiers, it was 
apprehended, would resign if his demands were complied with. 
Whatever Washington’s private opinion may have been, he 
publicly conformed to the public opinion, and issued in June 
the general orders by which the office continued to be regulated 
till 1779. These orders not only defined the duties, but greatly 
limited the powers, of the Inspector-General. Steuben saw the 
cause, understood it, foresaw, too, the consequences, and de- 
plored them: but, faithful to his resolution, adapted himself to 
circumstances, afid continued to labor with unabated energy in 
his daily drills and special reforms. 

Events were already demonstrating the excellence of his 
work. In May, 1778, Lafayette, upon the point of being cut 
off from the main body of the army, was able to save his men 
by an orderly retreat, in which their good discipline was mani- 
fest. Washington, however, anxious for Lafayette’s detach- 
ment, ordered out the whole army to support them, and in less 
than fifteen minutes the whole army was under arms and ready 
to march. At Monmouth, not long after, at the sound of Steu- 
ben’s now familiar voice, Lee’s broken ranks rallied and wheeled 
into line under a-heavy fire, as calmly and precisely as if the 
battle-field had been a parade-ground. 
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But the roar of the cannon stirred the old soldier’s blood, 
and he began to feel keen longings for more exciting work than 
teaching manceuvres and examining reports. It so chanced, 
also, that, most of the brigadiers being called away by Lee’s 
court-martial, Washington found it necessary to give Steuben 
the temporary command of a division on the march to the 
Hudson in July, 1778. And thus, when directed to resume 
his duties as Inspector-General, all the vexation and disgust he 
had felt at the obstacles which had been thrown in his way 
were renewed, heightened by the refusal of De Neuville, the 
inspector of Gates’s army, to receive orders from him as Inspec- 
tor-General. Steuben now talked freely of his dissatisfaction, 
objected to the position which he had hitherto worked in so 
cheerfully, and more than intimated his intention to resign 
unless his desire for a command in the line were complied 
with. Washington did not approve of Steuben’s aims, but he 
appreciated his services at their full value, and continued to 
treat him with his wonted urbanity, freely acknowledging how 
much he had done, but carefully abstaining from everything 
that might have been interpreted into an encouragement of his 
new pretensions. It was with Congress to decide what the 
inspectorship was to be, and what place the inspector was to 
hold in the line. 

Steuben accordingly went in August to Philadelphia, where 
Congress was once more sitting in the old hall where the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been made. But it was there 
with a task to perform to which legislative+ bodies are alto- 
gether unequal, with a responsibility weighing upon it which 
none but a strong executive could have borne, vainly trying 
to goverif by treasury boards and boards of war, — to call out 
the resources of the country by requisitions and recommen- 
dations, and to decide questions which demanded immediate 
decision as they decided upon laws and acts which demanded 
careful study and deliberate discussion. It was, too, shorn 
of some of its brightest ornaments, disturbed by internal dis- 
sensions which it no longer had the self-control to conceal, 
and with a spirit poisoned by jealousy of the army on which 
it depended for its existence. 

It was to this Congress that Steuben brought his claims, and, 
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finding no encouragement of his wishes, he abandoned the idea 
of obtaining a regular command in the army, and contented 
himself with preparing and laying before Congress a new plan 
for the permanent establishment of the inspectorship. The 
difficulty in regard to Neuville was speedily settled. He was 
made responsible to the Inspector-General, thus soothing Steu- 
ben, whose value was felt, and irritating to resignation the 
Frenchman, whose value was doubted. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider his new plans concerning the inspectorship, 
and Congress seemed ready to proceed at once to the discussion 
of them. But the unfavorable turn which things were taking 
in Rhode Island afforded an opportunity for postponing the 
matter indefinitely, and Steuben was requested to go to the 
assistance of General Sullivan. But by the end of August, 
Sullivan’s expedition being ended before he could reach him, 
although he travelled with the utmost despatch, he again found 
himself with the main army. When the army removed to 
Fredericksburg, he was once more actively engaged in the dull 
routine of manceuvres, drills, and reports. 

He seems meanwhile to have become convinced that this was 
the field in which he could do the most good, and with the 
exception of an occasional return of his longing for a more 
dazzling glory, he resolved henceforth to content himself with 
the glory of being useful. To induce Congress to place his 
department upon a permanent footing was now his immediate 
object ; and when the army went into winter quarters, he again 
repaired to Philadelphia. It was an irritating business for a 
hot-tempered, earnest man, convinced of the correctness of his 
views, — convinced, too, that, important as many other things 
which Congress was busy about might be, there was none in 
the wide circle of their competency more important than this. 
All Washington’s influence, all the force of Hamilton’s repre- 
sentations, were employed in his favor, but still week after week 
wore away, and February, 1779, was near its end before the 
question was seriously taken up. Then at last a series of reso- 
lutions, embodying nearly the substance of his later plans, as 
revised and approved by Washington, was passed ; and, much 
as they fell short of his original expectations, he was glad to 
find himself in a position to set himself effectively to work. 
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But he had not idled away the winter in attendance upon 
Congress. To make his inspectorship successful, it was neces- 
sary that every officer should be provided with a uniform system 
of regulations for the order and discipline of the troops. He 
had congratulated himself at the outset that no existing work 
had attained to a sufficient degree of popularity to make it a 
general standard.* He had found every colonel, almost every 
captain, with a system of his own, and agreeing only in march- 
ing their men in Indian file. The ground, therefore, was free, 
and to fill it aright he composed that volume so long known in 
the army of the United States as Steuben’s Regulations, or the 
“Blue Book.” And here again we see his superiority over 
mere formalists and drill-masters. With a thorough knowledge 
of all that had been done, he knew also what it was possible to 
do. Fully aware that in European armies a man who had been 
drilled three months was still held to be nothing more than a 
recruit, he was equally aware that in the American army he 
could not count upon more than two months for transforming 
a recruit into a soldier. Accordingly, taking less the Prussian 
system than his own perfect familiarity with the subject for 
‘guide, and with a wise consideration for the English prejudices 
which had struck such deep root in the American mind, he set 
himself to his task, with Fleury and Walker for assistants, De 
YEnfant for draughtsman, and Duponceau for secretary ; and 
by the 25th of March the first part of his work was ready for 
the action of Congress, having already received the sanction 
of Washington and of the Board of War. On the 29th, Con- 
gress resolved to accept and print it. 

Here again Steuben’s patience was put to a severe test. The 
printing of his book cost him more oaths than the composing 





* The military bibliography of that period is briefly given by Washington in a 
letter to a young officer: ‘‘ Bland (the newest edition) stands foremost; also an 
Essay on the Art of War; Instructions for Officers, lately published at Philadel- 
phia; The Partisan, Young and others.” — Sparks, Vol. III. p. 154. Among Gen- 
eral Greene’s books is a “ New System of Military Discipline by a General Officer,” 
published by R. Aitken, printer and bookseller, Philadelphia, 1776, with an appen- 
dix containing nine sections of “rules, maxims, &c.,” some of the most original of 
which are, “‘ Nothing but principle can conduct a man through life,” “ Bad habits are 
more difficult to correct than to prevent,” “The mind must be prepared before it 
can receive,” “ That attack has least effect which is most obstructed,” &., &c. 
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of it. There were but two copper-plate printers in Philadelphia, 
and one of them so bad that it was found necessary to throw 
away above six hundred prints. Only one binder was employed, 
and, though a good one, the attractions of privateering were so 
great, that neither he nor the printer could keep men enough 
together to do half the work they were called todo. Steuben 
was anxious to have two copies richly bound,—one for the 
Commander-in-Chief, and one for the French Minister, — but 
in the whole city there was not gold-leaf enough to gild them. 
His temper failed him more than once, but fortunately the men 
he had chiefly to do with were Pickering and Peters, who 
admired and loved him too much to take offence at his sallies. 
Pickering, in one of his letters, enters into a full explanation 
of the causes of delay, and closes with a delicate appeal to 
Steuben’s better feelings. “Should I again discover marks 
of extreme impatience and even asperity in the Inspector-Gen- 
eral, 1 will impute them to his anxiety to introduce a perfect 
order and discipline in the army, and to his zeal in securing 
the safety and independence of America.” Peters writes with 
a happy mixture of jest and gravity, promising “ to distinguish 
between the Baron Steuben uninformed and the Baron Steuben 
acquainted with facts and difficulties, — between the Baron 
Steuben in good humor and’ the same gentleman (zodnically) 
angry and fretted.” 

At last the work was done; copies were sent to Governors 
of States, and distributed through the army; and for the first 
time since the war began American officers had a clear and . 
definite guide for the performance of their duties. 

Steuben made no delay in putting his theories into practice. 
He reviewed all the regiments, and ordered the introduction 
of the system of manceuvres contained in the Regulations. 
Regiments were formed into battalions, each battalion consist- 
ing of a definite number of men. To make sure that the arms 
and equipments were fit for immediate use, and that the men 
were not merely men on paper, but actually in the ranks, he 
continued his rigorous monthly inspections. In these inspec- 
tions there was no trifling, no hurrying over details. Seven 
hours were not thought too long for the inspection of a brigade 
of three small regiments. “ Every man not present was to be 
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accounted for; if in camp, sick or well, he was produced or 
visited ; every musket handled and searched, cartridge-boxes 
opened, even the flints and cartridges counted ; knapsacks 
unslung, and every article of clothing spread on the soldier’s 
blanket and tested by his little book, whether what he had 
received from the United States within the year was there ; 
if not, to be accounted for. Hospitals, stores, laboratories, 
every place, every thing, was open to inspection, and inspected.” 
The exact, careful man was sure to be praised, and often re- 
warded ; the careless to be sternly reproved. 

The crowning labor and complement of all was the establish- 
ment of a system of minute written reports according to pre- 
scribed forms, extending throughout the whole army, and em- 
bracing every department of the service. 

In all this work Steuben was but adapting established prin- 
ciples to the exigencies of a new case. But in the formation 
of the light infantry he became an inventor, sending back a 
lesson from the New World to the Old, from Frederic’s pupil 
to Frederic himself. The wars with the Indians had taught 
Americans to fight like their adversaries,— in loose bodies, 
instead of close masses, each man using his rifle or musket to 
the best advantage, according to his own judgment. These 
bodies of skirmishers had turned the day against English and 
German regulars at Bemis’s Heights and Stillwater. Steuben 
organized them into a light infantry with a drill and discipline 
of their own. Frederic, meditating upon the suggestions of the 
American war, saw how much such troops might be made to 
assist the operations of his dense masses, and accepted the im- 
provement. The other armies of Europe followed his example, 
and from that time they have formed an essential part of every 
great army, and done important service on every great battle- 
field. 

—~'It was soon evident that a new spirit had entered the army. 
Encampments exhibited the regularity of scientific disposition. 
Reviews displayed in officers and men familiarity with complex 
evolutions, and that harmony of movement which gives thou- 
sands the appearance of a single body under the control of a 
single will. Inspections demonstrated the possibility of enfor- 
cing neatness and exactness, and bringing responsibility home 
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to every door. The treasury, which had been repeatedly called 
upon to pay the services of men who had long ceased to render 
service of any kind, was relieved from a heavy burden by the 
introduction of exact rolls and regular reports. The war 
office, instead of having to count upon an annual loss of from 
five to eight thousand muskets, could enter upon its record 
that in one year of Steuben’s inspectorship only three muskets 
were missing, and they were accounted for. The opposition 
and jealousy which had clogged his first steps gradually gave 
way before the perfect demonstration of his success. Officers 
ceased to shrink from labor with the example of industry like 
his before them, or to consider any part of their duty as beneath 
them when they saw him come down from so much greater a 
height to do it. ‘Do you see there, sir, your colonel instruct- 
ing that recruit?” he one day said to North. “I thank God 
for that, sir.” 

And no sooner did the soldier find himself in the presence 
of the enemy, than he showed even more evidently the change 
which had taken place within him. Hamilton declared that, 
till he saw the troops forming and manceuvring at Monmouth, 
he had never felt the full value of discipline. The only use 
which the few soldiers who were provided with bayonets had; 
hitherto made of them had been as forks to roast their meat / 
with, but within less than four months from the organization 
of the inspectorship by Congress, — on the night of the 15th 
of July, 1779, — these same soldiers took Stony Point at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Henceforth Steuben’s life becomes so mixed up with the 
general history of the army, or so filled with minute details, 
that it is impossible to follow it step by step, within limits like 
ours. It was n ‘all at once that he could carry out his far- 
reaching views. he army was once more to be remodelled, 
and he passed weeks at Philadelphia in close communication 
with Congress and the Board of War, keeping up all the time 
a correspondence with Washington, to whose wishes, from first 
to last, he was ever ready to conform his own. But Congress 
again wearied and vexed him by delays, for which the embar- 
rassed condition of the public finances was but a partial justifi- 
cation, and which caused, at times, “ the loss of months where 
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it was dangerous to lose days.” Private jealousies and per- 
sonal claims still continued to interfere with the introduction 
of essential changes. They who have studied the history of 
this period in the letters of the actors know that not all our 
statesmen were wise, not all our officers high-minded, not all 
our citizens more devoted to their country than to their pock- 
ets. There were times when the whole country seemed heart- 
ily sick of the war ; and when, perhaps, a Wood or a Seymour, 
a New York World or an Evening Express, might have stirred 
up thousands to open resistance, or lured them on to treason 
to their children and their God. For a time, too, the condition 
of our finances seemed hopeless. The currency was worthless, 
the public credit gone. The “ promise to pay” of the United 
States or of the individual States was not worth the “ prom- 
ise to pay” of a private citizen ; and it was not until the treas- 
ury board had been replaced by a skilful financier, that the real 
wealth of the country could be brought to the support of its 
real interests. In his personal as well as in his public capaci- 
ty Steuben suffered from these things. But he suffered with- 
out losing heart, if he sometimes lost patience ; and before the 
war was brought to a close, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
himself recognized as the true organizer of the American army. 
— Meanwhile he rendered other important services. He ac- 
companied Reed in his survey of the fortifications of Philadel- 
phia. He rendered valuable service on Washington’s staff, — 
the best staff, in many respects, which the world had ever seen. 
He wrote elaborate opinions and plans of operations, which cun- 
tributed much to Washington’s assistance in forming his own 
opinions and plans. He taught the etiquette of receptions and 
intercourse, when the new French Minister visited camp. And, 
trifling as such cares may appear when compared with the 
grave duties of a general in the midst of such a war, they cease 
to be trifling when we consider how important it was that the 
Minister’s despatches should represent us as not wholly devoid 
of a knowledge which the Old World prized so highly. He did 
service, too, of a more difficult nature, when he was sent, with- 
out any ostensible command, to supply at West Point the defi- 
ciencies of General Howe ; and when, under the presidency of 
Greene, and with some of the best officers in the army for his 
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colleagues, he sat in judgment upon André. And in all these 
various duties he demeaned himself so wisely, so tempered and 
controlled his ardent nature, and manifested throughout such 
elevation of sentiment and such pure devotion to his adopted 
country, as to prove that Pickering had interpreted his char- 
acter well when, in the midst of his perplexities, he wrote him, 
“ Courage, dear Baron ; those talents which know how to do 
good without giving umbrage and causing jealousy, are always 
sure to triumph ultimately over all obstacles.” 

—~But next to what he accomplished as inspector, his most im- 
portant services were those he rendered in Virginia in the 
winter of 1780 and 1781, and during the memorable and de- 
cisive siege of Yorktown. When Greene was appointed to the 
command of such fragments of the Southern army as had sur- 
vived the fatal day of Camden, Steuben went with him, be- 
cause there was “an army to be created.” With Greene his 
relations had been of the friendliest and most intimate kind, 
from the day when they sat down with Hamilton and Laurens, 
in Steuben’s straitened quarters at Valley Forge, to discuss the 
first draft of the inspectorship. And now they set out from 
Philadelphia together for the field on which they both felt that 
the fate of the war was to be decided. Riding the whole of 
the first day in company, how pleasantly they journeyed on, 
and how confidentially they talked, Duponceau, in his old 
age, dearly loved to tell; recalling with special satisfaction 
the evening at Chester, where Greene, to his astonishment, 
turned the conversation upon the Latin poets, and talked about 
them like a man who had studied them well. 

Greene’s chief reliance for men and supplies was Virginia ; 
and as it was by the organization of the means of reinforce- 
ment and support that the serious work was to begin, he di- 
rected Steuben to take command there, and do whatever his 
judgment suggested for the accomplishment of it. Jefferson 
was then Governor of the State, and governing in a way which 
has afforded his adversaries an ample field of crimination, and 
cost his eulogistic biographers much labor to defend. The 
disorder of the finances was great, but, being an evil common 
to the whole country, cannot be accepted as an excuse for the 
utter prostration of the government. The departments were 
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without a head. The Executive acted only by expedients. 
Resources were wantonly wasted by neglect and peculation. 
The public arms were scattered, the soldiers and recruits na- 
ked. The militia was so thoroughly demoralized, that they 
plundered with a wantonness that would have excited wonder 
in hirelings. A body of volunteers had been raised at great 
expense for six months’ service. Before they were all collected 
the time was so nearly run out, that it was thought better to 
dismiss them at once, than to send them to the support of the 
Southern army. Other corps were raised with the same short- 
sightedness, and dismissed to save the expense of feeding them. 

Steuben saw that the fate of Virginia was bound up with 
that of the Carolinas, and that the surest way to defend her 
was to strengthen Greene’s army. The militia that refused to 
follow the Southern commander beyond Ramsay’s Mills, be- 
cause, unless they set out for home immediately, the time they 
were called out for would expire before they could reach it, 
might have enabled him to follow up the blow which had al- 
most shattered Cornwallis at Guilford, and avert the invasion 
which cost Virginia some blood and much treasure. In spite 
of obstacles, Steuben persisted in his labors. It was by his en- 
ergy and judgment that Arnold’s invasion was so far checked 
that the traitor was able to accomplish but a part of the evil he 
had meditated. It was to him, too, that part of Lafayette’s 
success was owing ; the old general having prepared the way 
which the young general followed so happily. But still, of all 
his hard experience of life, this was the hardest; and it was 
with an indescribable feeling of relief that he found himself in 
the lines before Yorktown. 

His first siege had been the siege of Prague, as a volunteer, 
when a boy of fourteen ; his last the siege of Schweidnitz, as 
Frederic’s aid, at the close of the Seven Years’ War. And now, 
in the trenches at Yorktown, he saw another great war draw- 
ing rapidly to its end, and bringing with it the end of his own 
long and honorable military career. He was the only Ameri- 
can officer who had ever been present at a siege ; and here, as 
on sO many occasions, his experience was of great service. It 
was the only time, too, that he had ever had the command of 
a division, and fortune so far smiled upon him as to bring on 
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the first overtures for surrender during his turn of duty in the 
trenches ; thus giving him the privilege, so highly prized by 
soldiers, of being in actual command when the enemy’s flag 
came down. 

When the victorious army returned northward, he returned 
with it to resume his place as Inspector-General: a minute, 
laborious, and for most men a wearisome round of monotonous 
duties, but which, under the influence of the spirit which he 
brought to them, were now universally recognized as the basis 
of good military organization. Never was the discipline of the 
troops more perfect than during the last two years of the war ; 
and it is surely not claiming too much for Steuben to say that 
the sense of duty and subordination which that discipline culti- 
vated was not the least among the causes which enabled an 
impotent Congress peacefully to disband an injured and irri- 
tated army. 

‘His last public service during the war was a journey to 

anada to make arrangements for taking possession of the 
military posts which were to be ceded to us at the signing of 
the peace, —a service for which his familiarity with the laws 
and usages of war peculiarly fitted him. Another service 
which he rendered was in the formation of plans of a military 
academy, and we commend to the attention of those whose 
duty it is to watch over our great institution at West Point a 
careful meditation of that part of his project in which he pro- 
vides for full professorships of history and geography, of civil 
and international law, and of eloquence and belles lettres. It 
was probably from him, too, that the first suggestion of the 
“ Cincinnati”? came, and, had his counsels been followed, the 
disbanding « of the army, instead of being done stealthily, like 
something that Congress was afraid to do, would have been 
done in the broad daylight, with the solemnity with which a 
great people performs a great duty. 

And now, the war being at an end, he would gladly have 
gone back to Europe to enjoy his glory, and talk over his 
American life with his old friends. But in coming to America 
he had made over his benefice of Havelsberg to a nephew, and 
exhausted all his other resources, — freely exchanging the in- 
dependence which he had won by long service for the chances 
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of success in the new cause to which he devoted himself. Un- 
fortunately, however, instead of following Vergennes’s advice 
and Lee’s example, and making a definite contract with Con- 
gress, he had contented himself with their unrecorded acquies- 
cence in his offer to make his compensation depend upon the 
success of the war. And thus, when the war had succeeded, 
and he asked for a settlement of his claims, Congress asked for 
the proof of his contract; and although unquestionable proof 
of the nature of his original agreement with the Congress com- 
mittee was given by the members of that committee ; although 
the importance of his services was established by the testimony 
of the whole army ; although Hamilton supported his claims 
in Congress and out of Congress, and Washington went in his 
favor to the utmost extent which the limits he had prescribed 
to himself in his relations with Congress permitted, it was not 
till after an eight years’ struggle with poverty that Steuben 
obtained a final settlement. Then, indeed, his claims were 
partly, if not fully, acknowledged, and an annuity of twenty- 
five hundred dollars settled upon him. How he suffered, 
meanwhile, he, the large-hearted, free-handed, high-spirited 
man, from personal privations and public insult ; how he 
suffered, not merely from the actual want of the day, but from 
the ever-present menace of the morrow, and — keenest pang 
of all for a heart like his —from the inability to relieve the 
sufferings of others,— is a story which, fortunately, our limits 
do not permit us to repeat. We commend it to the serious 
attention of our readers in the clear, minute, and incontro- 
vertible narrative of Mr. Kapp. 

During this interval, most of his time was passed in New 
York, where his extensive information, refined manners, and 
genial sympathies made him a general favorite. Disqualified 
by his age from entering upon a new profession, he could not 
settle contentedly down in idleness. His papers bear witness 
to the interest which he took in the political occurrences and 
questions of the day, as well as to the extent of his reading and 
his habit of patient thought. Like most of those who had 
been brought into close relations with the Congress of the Con- 
federation, he was the advocate of a strong and effective central 
government, and had he lived, would have witnessed the over- 
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throw of the Federalists with as keen regret as Hamilton him- 
self. Among his studies of this period is a plan for a peace 
establishment of the army, which Washington approved ; and a 
few years later he prepared a plan of fortifications for New 
York, which became the basis of the plan adopted upon the 
approach of our second war with England. At one moment, 
despairing of obtaining a settlement with Congress, he turned 
his thoughts westward, and drew up a plan for the establish- 
ment, with the sanction of the Spanish government, of a colony 
in the Spanish territories on the Mississippi. But Spain wanted 
no such colonists, and his memorial remained unanswered. In 
1787 he was chosen one of the Regents of the University of 
New York, —a tribute of respect which must have been singu- 
larly gratifying to his feelings. A more important expression 
was given by New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey to their sense of his services, by large grants of land ; 
and could he but have got money enough to make these grants 
available, he would have been an independent man. 

At length his claims upon the nation were acknowledged. 
Henceforth he had a fixed income, knew what he could afford 
to undertake, and how he could afford to live. To take up 
and settle his lands would afford a pleasant occupation for his 
declining years. Wherever an old soldier was to be found, 
he was sure to find a friend, and as disappointment had neither 
hardened nor embittered his heart, it was to friendship that 
he looked for. happiness. It was too late to think of return- 
ing to Europe, even if his pecuniary embarrassments had per- 
mitted it. America was now his home. And thus, with such 
hopes as childless old age may indulge in, and such aspirations 
as had survived thirteen years of active participation in great 
events, and ten years’ experience of courts, he entered upon 
the last phase of his career. 

The sixteen thousand acres of land which New York had 
given him lay in Oneida County, about twelve miles north of 
old Fort Schuyler, the Utica of our day, and formed part of the 
township which still bears his name. It was a rough, stony 
tract, fitter for grazing than planting, with a high ridge run- 
ning across it, from which, as his eye became familiar with the 
landscape, he could distinguish the highlands of seven different 
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counties, and, gleaming over the tree-tops on the farthest verge 
of the horizon, the bright waters of Oneida Lake. This was 
his home during the active months of the year, and when 
the cold months came, and armies went into winter quarters, 
he would turn his face southward and resume his station at 
216 Broadway, opposite St. Paul’s Church. As a landholder, 
he could indulge his generous impulses, and more than one 
who had no other claim upon him than what the name of old 
soldier gave him received a grant of sixty or a hundred acres, 
either as a free gift or on terms that differed little from it. As 
a farmer, he could indulge his old habits of methodic organi- 
zation and a methodic division of his time. Sixty acres were 
set apart and cleared for the manor-house, which was to be a 
building suited to his rank and habits of life. Meanwhile he 
contented himself with a log-house, enlarged after a short time 
by the addition of a frame-house of two rooms. Here Mulligan, 
then a young man fresh from Columbia College, and who served 
him as secretary, was his constant inmate, North, or Walker, 
or some other old companion, often coming to stay a week or 
more with him, while some of his nearer neighbors, the most 
welcome among whom was a Dutch emigrant named Mappa, a 
gentleman of distinguished ability and high culture, frequently 
visited him to talk over the questions of the day and the news 
from Europe. This news he got from the Leyden Gazette, the 
Galignani’s Messenger of those days, and inexplicably strange 
it seemed to him, at times, especially when he read therein that 
the Prussian eagles had turned back in ignominious retreat 
before the tricolored flag of the new republic. 

He studied farming as he had studied the art of war, by 
method and rule, entering everything in his diary, and record- 
ing his progress step by step. The minute accuracy of the 
Inspector-General pervaded the daily habits of the farmer in his 
clearing. And never, perhaps, even as he rode his war-horse 
down the line, looking, as one who saw him describes him, 
‘“‘like the god of war himself,’ did he feel a truer pleasure 
than when he guided Molly, his quiet little mare, through the 
stumps and half-worn paths of Steuben. In the evening, chess 
or a book filled up the time pleasantly, Voltaire being one 
of his chief favorities, and Gibbon, whose great History had 
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soon found its way across the Atlantic, coming in for a share 
of his attention. Of German literature, although it had already 
entered upon the brightest period of its marvellous develop- 
ment, and might have held out, at least in the “ Revolt of the 
Netherlands” and the “ Thirty Years’ War,” great attractions 
for one who had himself been an actor in a great revolt and a 
great war, his biographer makes no mention; leaving us thereby 
to conclude that, like Frederic, he had failed to comprehend 
this part of the great changes that were going on around him. 
And thus the last four years of his life glided smoothly away, 
with little in them to recall Frederic’s camp, or the drawing- 
rooms at Hechingen, but with something of a grateful variety, 
and much to awaken a placid interest. Loving much and 
much beloved, he had reached unconsciously, but not unpre- 
pared, the brink of the grave. 

His last appearance in public was as President of the German 
Society in New York, when, with drums beating and banners 
displayed, he marched at its head from the Lutheran school- 
house in Nassau Street, down Broadway, and through White- 
hall, to see its members do their voluntary day’s work upon 
the fortifications of Governor’s Island. His last service to the 
country was in the summer of 1794, as president of the board 
of commissioners for fortifying the northern and western fron- 
tiers of the State, — a work which filled up the whole summer, 
and was very near ending in his capture by the Indians. 

The winter of 1794 began early. In November the ground 
was already covered with snow. The log-hut began to look 
sad and lonely in the cold white landscape. Little Molly could 
no longer make her way through the clearing. North’s visit 
was over. Mulligan was alone with him, with the two ser- 
vants. The regular time for going to New York was not quite 
come, but he resolved to anticipate it, and made all his prep- 
arations for the journey. The 25th of November came. There 
was no change in hjs firm tread, or the clear ring of his voice, 
or the kindly light of his hazel eye. He played his game of 
chess, — he listened while Mulligan read, — and at eleven, his 
usual bedtime, they parted for the night. He had been for 
some years a communicant of the Lutheran Church, and before 
he laid his head upon his pillow we may well believe that he 
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had bowed it in prayer. Then came a few hours of sleep, and 
in sleep the death-stroke, sudden, but not instantaneous, and 
made bitter by great agony. His servant ran to call Mulligan. 
. “Do not be alarmed, my son,” Steuben said, as he saw his 
young friend rush into the room in terror. The motion of the 
left side was gone. He asked to be taken up, but returned 
quickly to bed again. The agony continued. By six he was 
speechless. It was not till the afternoon of the next day that 
a physician could be procured. He was still breathing, and for 
a while sensible. Remedies were applied, and with a momen- 
tary gleam of hope. Then he became unconscious, though 
breathing still. The night wore away, with occasional returns 
- of convulsions, but none of consciousness. The stout frame 
which had borne up so vigorously against cold and hunger, 
against sleepless nights: and days of toil, struggled painfully 
with death. The faint breathing alone told that he was yet 
alive. Towards noon, it grew fainter and fainter, and at half 
past twelve of the second day he ceased to breathe. 

North had been sent for also; but the roads were so bad 
that all was over before he came. Mulligan had made most of 
the preparations for the funeral; and as the two mourners 
talked them over, they remembered that their friend had once 
pointed out a hemlock-tree on the north of the house as a 
good burial-place. There, then, they had a grave dug, al- 
though the snow around it melted and made it hard to keep 
it clear; and thither, on the next day about noon, the neigh- 
bors, some thirty in all, joining with them, they bore him in 
silence and laid him down to his rest. 

Alas that for this wearied and war-worn frame it should 
not have been the last rest! But early in the present century 
the town, which had outgrown the memory of its highest honor, 
wanted a road, and the engineer who laid it out ran it over 
Steuben’s grave. The coffin was laid bare, remaining exposed 
for some days to idle gazers and the chances of the weather. 
It is even said, and we fear with too much truth, that some one, 
a little more daring in sacrilege, broke it open and tore off a 
piece of his military cloak. At last the shameful story reached 
the ears of Colonel Walker, who, hastening to the spot, had the 
coffin taken up and removed to a neighboring hillside, where, 
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under the shade of primeval trees, with fragrant flowers laugh- 
ing all around, and within sound of a little brook whose waters 
chime sweetly with the music of the winds and the birds, a 
simple slab still bears the name of Steuben. 

In the military history of our Revolution, if we class men 
according to their services, no one after Washington and Greene 
stands so high as Steuben. For the services which Lafayette 
rendered, important as they were, were rather the effects of 
influence and position than of individual superiority. All that 
Steuben owed to position was the opportunity of action: the 
action itself was the fruit of his own strong will and thorough 
knowledge of his science. He was the creator of our regular 
army, the organizer of our military economy. The impress 
which he made upon our military character remained there 
long after his hand was withdrawn. The system of drills and 
maneeuvres which in 1779 he drew up in German to pass 
through bad French into English, continued to be the system 
by which all our regulars and militia were formed, until new 
modifications had been introduced into the art of war by the 
great wars of the French Revolution. Upon this point the tes- 
timony of Washington, Greene, Knox, Hamilton, Pickering, 
Peters, is uniform and decisive. He claimed nothing to which 
his claim is not fully borne out by what they wrote and said. 
His system of reviews, reports, and inspection gave efficiency 
to the soldier, confidence to the commander, and saved the 
treasury not less than six hundred thousand dollars. 

The private life of a man, so large a portion of whose life 
was passed in the performance of public duties, affords little 
room for the growth of distinctive characteristics. There was 
a slight haughtiness in his manner, which would appear to have 
been the reflection of his military habit of command, rather than 
the product of arrogance or unbecoming pride. His pride never 
seems to have degenerated into vanity, that unbecoming mantle 
in which so many great men have more than half enveloped 
their greatness, but was a soldierly pride throughout, founded 
upon the consciousness of what he had done and was still able 
todo. In society he always appeared to advantage, — particu- 
larly in that test of true refinement, the society of ladies; and 
if his bow savored somewhat of formality, his vein of compli- 
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ment and humor was always happy. ‘ Ah, madam,” said he, 
bowing low on being presented to a beautiful Miss Sheaf, and 
studiously mispronouncing the rame, “I have always been 
cautioned to avoid mischief, but I never knew till to-day how 
dangerous she was.” 

Of his generosity innumerable anecdotes have been pre- 
served. Like Goldsmith, he could not withhold even the last 
penny in his purse when want or suffering asked for it. How 
often he shared it with the destitute, how bitterly he felt the 
ungenerous conduct of Congress, which made it impossible for _ 
him to give as freely as his heart dictated, how munificently 
he employed his opportunities as a landholder to provide some 
old soldier with a home, are things which his contemporaries 
well knew, and which posterity should not forget. 





Art. II.—1. ‘Opere Drammatiche di Paoto Ferrari. Mi- 
lano. 

2. Teatro Scelto di Paoto GiacometTI. Milano. 

3. Le Commedie del Dotrore TEOBALDo Cicont. Milano. 

4. Florilegio Drammatico. Milano. (Containing various 
comedies by Francesco dall’ Ongaro, Luigi Gualtieri, 
August Bon, Leone Fortis, Riccardo Castelvecchio, Prof. 
Botto, etc., etc.) 

5. Intorno alla Natura e all? Ufficio dell’ Arte Drammatica ; 
Studj di Pror. F. Dau’ Oncaro. (Two articles in the 
Politecnico of Milan, October and December, 1863.) 


Tue writer of this paper has sometimes found a certain pen- 
sive amusement in comparing experiences with other foreigners 
in Italy, and in noting how they had one and all been confined, 
as by some fatality, to the same range of authors in their 
efforts to become acquainted with recent Italian literature. 
Manzoni, Pellico, Guerrazzi, D’Azelio, and perhaps Grossi : — 
one counts on the fingers of one hand the inevitable names 
which embody this literature to such readers, and they must 
needs have patience and courage if they can persist in the faith 
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that there are modern Italian writers who represent in the 
literature of their nation something besides its scholarly cul- 
ture, its religious sentimentality, its revolutionary speculation, 
and its tendency to seek the romantic and picturesque only in 
the past. Even when these readers have cleared the bounds 
set them by the great names mentioned, they must be gifted 
with rare cheerfulness and enthusiasm, if they can suppress a 
sigh of disappointment at the barrenness of fields which in 
English literature teem with continual blossom and harvest. 

The student of a language usually turns first to its fiction, 
and the English student naturally seeks in Italian fiction a 
class of society-romances corresponding to the novels of Thack- 
eray, Bulwer, Dickens, Bronté, and Stowe, as a means of ac- 
quainting himself at once with the best living authors of the 
language, and the social life of the people. But in fact there 
are no such romances in modern Italian literature, and the 
few which do exist may be safely said to reflect the man- 
ners, thoughts, feelings, and lives of no class of the modern 
Italian population. There are, it is true, some brief tales, and 
even some more ambitious works, which profess to deal with 
themes and people of the present civilization ; but their worth 
and success may be fairly judged by the fact that the Italians 
themselves never speak of them, and scarcely know them by 
name when they are mentioned. A sufficiently just notion of 
English society, and in lesser degree of our own, may be 
formed by reading our contemporary fiction; but the only 
Italian writer who deals attractively with Italian life of the 
present century — life so various, so interesting, and seem- 
ingly so favorable to the purposes of romance — is Ruffini, 
who writes in English for the English. The Italians who 
write novels to amuse their own countrymen give them his- 
torical romances, of which tedious species of composition they 
are fond. 

The temptation is great to pronounce this absence of the 
romance of society an absolute want in Italian literature, but 
one learns to resist the temptation on further acquaintance 
with the literature and character of the Italians. The want is 
really supplied from a source which has wellnigh run dry in 
English letters; and perhaps recognition of this fact, which 
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involves toleration of a defect in ourselves, will help us to bear 
with a difference in the Italians. Nay, it may be that the 
wonder after all shall seem, not that they have done so little 
where we have done so much, but that, with their recent eman- 
cipation as a people, and their yet incomplete destiny, they 
should have surpassed us in another direction. 

The Italians care more to have their social life reproduced 
in the scenes of the theatre than in the pages of narrative 
fiction. They seem, as a people, to have an utter indifference, 
if not a positive distaste, for the class of novels which we find 
so delightful. They neither encourage their own authors to 
write them, nor do they borrow them from other languages. 
It is a rare thing to see translations from any of the authors of 
social romances whom we have named, with the exception of 
Mrs. Stowe, whose great work unites the most pleasing features 
of the historical novel and the drama. We have never seen 
a line from Thackeray translated into Italian; there are ver- 
sions of Dickens, but he is not liked, and is little read; only 
the historical romances of Bulwer are translated; while the 
novels of Scott and of Cooper are endlessly reproduced in 
every variety of edition. 

This peculiarity of taste is partly to be accounted for by the 
conditions which have formed modern Italian civilization, and 
which deserve consideration, in whatever light we view the 
Italians. We have no novels of society, they say, because till 
now we have had no Italian society. Codini,* office-holders, 
and spies have heretofore formed the recognized and ap- 
proved society of Italy. And these characters, however favor- 
able for the purposes of satire, were not just the characters 
with whom a spirited author could amuse his readers, inas- 
much as literature existed only by their consent, and was 
sufficiently obnoxious to them in its very essence, without tak- 
ing a personally disagreeable form. All the elements which 
the author would have used in a novel of contemporary life 
were forbidden him. The virtues which genius must applaud 
were only to be found in characters dangerous to good govern- 
ment; bad faith, intolerance, pedantry, ignorance, and servility 
were specially protected and favored by authority against the 





* Fogies, or, in American, hunkers. Literally, pig-tails. 
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humorist and the wit. It is true that people in Florence, in 
Milan, in Naples, lived, loved, married, succeeded, and failed, 
and experienced all life’s good and ill, before the year 1859; 
and no doubt there were effects enough to be studied in the 
social situation of the miserable poor, the sordid money-getting 
middle classes, and the idle, corrupt, and unmanly nobles. 
But it is only perfect freedom which can produce and enjoy 
the novel of society as we have it. Under the former govern- 
ments of Italy, it would have been wholly impossible for an 
Italian to give in narrative fiction a faithful picture of Italian 
society. If it was bad, it had been robbed of the power of 
self-regeneration by a church and a state to which its weakness 
and wickedness were necessary, and to which the very hope 
of better things was irreligion and treason. Genius, contem- 
plating these conditions, which it was forbidden to criticise and 
powerless to affect, had the choice either to take refuge from 
present sorrow and degradation in dreamful stud¥ of the glo- 
rious and heroic past, or to utter its cry against the wrong, 
and pass into prison or exile. That is, if it were genius which 
could not find expression in drama. The wholly different way 
in which the comedy, which occupies the same place in dra- 
matic composition that the society-romance holds in narrative 
fiction, deals with the features of a contemporary civilization, 
so as to present a picture of the social life belonging to it, has 
always made it possible even under the most despotic govern- 
ment; and this difference preserves our facts from the fatality 
of proving too much, and rendering the existence of Italian 
comedy illogical in the state of things alluded to. From a 
time long before Goldoni, and ever since the time of that 
painter of national manners and character, the comedy in 
Italy has constantly employed itself with the portraiture of 
the contemporary social phases unseen in Italian romance ; and 
has even, now and then, trusting to what Giacometti calls the 
providential ignorance of censors, ventured to agitate a ques- 
tion not merely individual, but civil and Italian, and to speak, 
in the theatre, of the Italians as a people, of their sorrows and 
of their follies. There is a certain fugitive essence in the 
drama, taking life from the utterance, the manner of the actor, 
which might well escape a censor the most vigilant of public 
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tranquillity. But the novel must contemplate and comment; 
it can leave nothing unexpressed and trust no secret effect to 
elocution or action. Moreover, while comedy deals with char- 
acter as it exists and manifests itself in action, narrative fiction 
must bare the causes which produce character, and reveal all 
the feelings and explain the circumstances which influence 
men to action. The novel of society must needs censure 
conditions in which odious human traits and characters 
flourish when it depicts them; the play can laugh them to 
scorn without a syllable of criticism on the state of things to 
which they owe their existence. Moliére was possible under 
the ancien régime in France, but Victor Hugo could not 
have been. 

No doubt, then, comedy owes something of the ascendency 
which it holds over the social romance with the Italians to 
these extrinsic causes; but it owes infinitely more to the dra- 
matic temperament of the race. It is a trite thing to say that 
the temperament of the Italians is dramatic; but the fact 
acquires wonderful freshness and interest from experimental 
knowledge of their civilization. It is the first thing in the 
character of the people which strikes the passing stranger ; it 
is the trait of all others, which develops and grows upon the 
observation of the sojourner and student of human nature in 
Italy. The babe seems to suck in the spirit of drama with the 
milk ; the little children are born actors. This spirit modifies 
and influences the whole life of the people; it shapes the man- 
ners of all classes; it inspires every movement and gesture of 
the least conscious individual of a race without bashfulness. 
It speaks in all Italian art, which learns, teaches, and per- 
petuates it, no matter whether it be classic or Christian art. 
In the Museum at Parma is a bronze hand, dug up with other 
antiquities at Valleja, of which the fingers are curved inward 
toward the thumb, with that play of the pantomimic muscles 
by which the Italian of to-day conveys the idea of fingering 
money, and which one finds impossible to Anglo-Saxon fibre. 
In the fragment of an old fresco on the outer wall of the 
church of Santo Stefano at Venice are two hands held up in 
the vivacious play of argument, as Italians argue. The fac- 
chini, who loaf every day under the shadow of this wall, make 
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the same gesture as they dispute together, and the artist who 
painted the saint’s hands in the fresco had only to copy the 
commonest life about him to give the most earnest and vivid 
effect to his picture. These habits of dramatic dumb-show are 
not merely forms of individual demonstration, but are the 
medium in Italy of communicating ideas common to all, and 
are something as intelligible as language itself. They are the 
natural utterance of a race which not only finds nothing shock- 
ing or vulgar in exuberance of manner, but to which the con- 
trary is cold, dull, and hateful. If possible, we avoid a scene. 
If possible, the Italian makes one. He seems to find a won- 
derful zest in the play of his passions. He loves the conflict 
of emotion, and riots upon the sensations evoked by dispute. 
Let him be heated with anger, —it is as good as to be moved 
with joy. To talk rapidly and loudly, to gesticulate furiously, 
and to express himself with a tempest of his whole person, is 
his idea of conversation. There is a surface of varnished quiet, 
which, if he be of gentle breeding, he is apt to present to the 
stranger; but this is an abnormal state which it bores him to 
persevere in. With the first impulse of real feeling the varnish 
cracks away from him, and he bursts forth into passionate 
demonstration. It is little matter how trifling the affair in 
hand is; he puts his whole soul into it, if he touches it at all. 
It may be the Italian unity ; it is possibly a question of sixpence, 
but for the moment it is quite the same to him. No doubt 
there are exceptions among the Italians to this general type of 
character, and a quiet, undemonstrative Italian is, like an ami- 
able Englishman, the most delightful person in the world — 
if you can find him. 

The Italian writer of comedy is happy not only in the mobile 
and dramatic audience for which he writes, but he is peculiarly 
blest in the society which he describes. The delight which 
the emotional Italian nature finds in the vivid fables of the 
stage is hardly to be marred by perception of dramatic excesses 
which we call theatrical, but in which the more fervid spectator 
of the South hears only the echo of his own extravagance ; 
and the dramatist may err (according to our colder nations) 
very far upon the side of exaggeration and romance in his 
situations and circumstances, without reaching improbability 
VOL. xcIx. — NO. 205. 24 
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or sacrificing verisimilitude. It is his fortune to celebrate 
contemporary life, in which love is still made according to the 
rules of love-making in the old capa y espada comedies of the 
Spanish, with all the picturesque accessaries of confidants, 
stolen interviews under balconies by moonlight, bribed serving- 
maids, and the illicit exchange of many righe di biglietto; 
and when he does not care to give his comedy the charm of 
the jealous difficulty and mystery with which such courtship 
is invested, he may still copy from Italian married life the 
pleasant interest of intrigue. In the meanest exigency of his 
art he is befriended by the characteristics of Italian society, as 
well as aided by its structure in the conduct of plot and per- 
sons. That free-spoken valet and that loquacious and pert 
maid, who are so dear to his art, and are such odious monsters 
in English comedy, may be drawn from life in Italy, where 
there is either very great equality of feeling, or the perfect 
security of rank which permits freedom in the intercourse of 
the different classes, and where these convenient persons of 
the stage actually proffer advice or approval to those socially 
above them. In the publicity of private life (if the paradox 
may be pardoned) under skies so lovely that the shelter of a 
roof and walls is imprisonment, in the promenading at estab- 
lished hours and in certain places, in the idling at cafés, and 
in the thronging to the theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment, the lazy gossiping on the streets, and the eternal craving 
either to hear or tell some new thing, this favored dramatist 
finds the incident, the movement and lightness which his art 
demands, and which no other life affords so well. Nay, in 
Italy, where one witnesses the keen interest of crowds in the 
affairs of others, and the profusion and freedom of comment 
which the smallest event calls forth in this out-of-doors society, 
the chorus of the comic opera acquires a sort of truthfulness 
and probability, and .even the soliloquy (that wretched and 
stupid scapegoat of sentiments which cannot be expressed in 
dialogue) does not seem so unnatural and grossly offensive to 
the Italian playgoer, who has not only the habit of uttering 
his emotions before his fellow-beings, but of not unfrequently 
obliging the Devil with them when alone. Many old-world 
formalities, which we have cast aside, but which serve excellently 
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well to garnish plays, are still in vogue with the Italians, and 
there is no better comedy than to see the encounter and re- 
treat of two Italian fine-ladies, and hear their protestations of 
civility, their Protean forms of courtesy, their indefatigable 
expressions of politeness, — unless indeed it be to witness the 
same scene between two serving-women, who address each 
other with a high-flown and exuberant courtliness, which is 
only equalled by the manner of colored people when they stand 
upon ceremony. But, above all, the comedy is most at home 
in Italy, because, though the Italians are immovably fixed in 
the idea that all persons of English blood, and these persons 
alone, are originali, the originals of Italy far outnumber the 
originals of any other land. This race has so transparent a 
civilization, the conventional coating, however showy, is so thin 
upon it, that all the impulses of human nature in action, with 
which the drama specially deals, are constantly visible. There 
is, moreover, a curious frankness in its character. As the Italian 
does not seek to conceal his feelings, but loves to display them, 
so he is equally ready to discover his peculiar merit or foible, 
virtue or vice, whatever it may be. He is neither proud nor 
ashamed: é fatto cosi! Indeed, we fancy that men are more 
openly good or bad in Italy than elsewhere; and there, easy, 
tolerant society takes them for just what they are worth, and 
comedy, copying such primitive types of character, has no 
need to touch them with paint.to make them figures for the 
stage.* But it seems to us that it is just with this opulence 
of incident, scene, action, publicity of life, and transparency 
of motive that the subjective art of narrative romance does 
not care to deal; and we think the play must consequently 
remain the favorite form of fiction in Italy always,—or if 
not always, at least till an Italian Cervantes or Le Sage shall 
arise to paint the contemporary life of his countrymen in a 
novel. ; 

No doubt it was to these peculiarities of national life and 





* Since these speculations were put on paper, we have read with singular pleasure, 
in the Preface to LZ’ Ultimo Barone, by Dall’ Ongaro, a corroboration of the opinion 
expressed of Italian character in this respect. The author says: “J feel sure 
we Italians have preserved, far more than any other people, the characteristc linea- 
ments impressed by nature and tradition.” 
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character (which we have so slightly sketched, without thought 
of presenting a study of Italian society) that the old commedia 
d’ arte specially owed its popularity in Italy, — popularity that 
endured long after culture had pronounced the entertainment 
rude and puerile, and that survived even Goldoni, whose 
drama finally banished it from the stage. In this kind of play, 
for which the author furnished merely the plot and the conduct 
of the action, and the player supplied the dialogue, the sym- 
pathetic, eager, and impatient Italian character must have found 
something wonderfully pleasing. The spectator had always 
the shock of novelty, and the spur of freshest expectation, 
while following the improvisations of the actor, and even the 
keener satisfaction of immediately and visibly furnishing his 
inspirations, at times. Among no other people could the 
commedia d’ arte have been possible so long, and perhaps this 
flavor of exclusive ownership endeared its possession to the 
Italians. In spite of its inherent defects, and the gross abuses 
to which it must have been subject, it required a supreme 
dramatic genius to supplant it in the affections of the people, 
by plays in which the beautiful had perfecter form. The 
dramatists who preceded Goldoni, Gigli, Martelli, Amenta, 
Maffei, and Faggiuoli, though gifted and learned men, friends of 
the classic and the French drama, had not the cunning to pre- 
vail against the commedia @ arte, and the great Venetian found 
it in full possession of the Italian stage. And how wisely Gol- 
doni temporized with it, and treated with it while preparing 
its ruin, and how far he won over its friends by borrowing its 
own attractions, let any one who will know read that delight- 
ful autobiography of the friendly, amusing, earnest old play- 
wright, and those delicious comedies in which constantly recur 
the standard masks of the commedia d@ arte: Pantolon dei Bi- 
sognosi, sturdy, humorous, and upright Venetian merchant ; 
Il Dottore, learned professor of Bologna, with the wine-stain 
on his countenance in memory of that remote jurisconsult of 
the university from whom he was first taken; Arlecchino 
Bergamasco, stupid rogue and glutton; Brighella, astute rogue 
and imbroglione, and Bergamasco; Columbina, their fellow- 
servant; and all that company of familiar and pleasant people. 
One will hardly weary anywhere, we think, of reading these 
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plays, and if one has the fortune to read them in Venice, by 
the light of such knowledge as he can hardly refuse to have 
of the living people around him, we believe he shall find it im- 
possible to drowse over tliem, even on a summer afternoon, 
when it blows sirocco, and the very swallow ceases for a little, 
out of sleepiness, to shriek his joy in the Italian sky. For 
ourselves, we have never found them tiresome or cloying, but 
always fresh and racy, faithful, full of gentle wit and sweet- 
blooded humor, easy movement, and blameless delight. And 
when in Venice the players have relieved our fancy of the care 
of situation and effect, this delight of perusal has passed into 
a rapture of seeing and hearing which the acting of no other 
plays has given. They depict Venice of the last century; but 
Venetian life must always remain the same in so many things, 
must always retain so many peculiar and charming features, 
that the plays of Goldoni still form a picture of the Venetian 
life about us; a picture so light and graceful, so true in color, 
so abundant in masterly and exquisite touches, that to praise 
them enough tempts us past the bounds of sober criticism. 

It is interesting and curious evidence of the many-sided per- 
fection of a beautiful work, and of how genius builds better 
than it knows, that these comedies, written expressly with a 
view to effect upon the stage, afford that pleasure in their 
perusal to which we have alluded. Never did author write so 
exclusively and solely for the theatre as Goldoni. He had, in- 
deed, a new Italian theatre to create, and he set about his task 
in the most business-like manner, as genius always does. His 
experience of players began very early, when he ran away 
from school with a band of strollers; and when he began to 
write comedies, he attached himself to a company of comedi- 
ans, and, studying the capacity of the actors, kept them in view 
as well as the persons of the drama while writing his plays. 
But he was also at the same time a diligent student of human 
nature, an observer of manners and the world, and a keen dis- 
cerner of the springs of action; and he was far too great a 
master to subordinate the incident and action of the play to 
the effect to be produced by any certain actor. He seems to 
have adapted the actor to the part, as far as possible, and to 
have striven to cultivate his power in every case to sustain it, 
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instead of adapting the part to the actor. He cast his own 
plays, and himself took the brunt of all the green-room angers 
and jealousies ; and he relates in his Memorie how he met and 
overcame the difficulties he had to encounter in his peculiar 
method of writing comedy, with a cheerful humor, and a 
graphic description of the character, as enjoyable in another 
way as his easy, genial, and good-natured comedies them- 
selves. 

Goldoni has been called the Menander of Italian drama, 
and indeed the Venice of Goldoni’s time must have been 
very like the Athens of Menander’s. Political conditions 
prescribed domestic and social life as the sole theme for both ; 
and we are slow to believe that the Greek in the plays now 
lost irrevocably could within this range have been greater 
than the Venetian has proven himself in the comedies which 
we trust shall remain to us forever. For his pleasant and 
friendly genius, Comedy lived everywhere in Venice: danced 
and capered before him through the carnival; walked with him 
in the gay Piazza; talked with him behind her mask at the 
Ridotto; sat and gossiped with him at the café; beckoned 
him down the narrow streets, and led him into cool little, 
many-balconied courts, where the neighbors chatted and dis- 
puted from window to window; made the fishwives and lace- 
makers of Chioggia quarrel for his delight; drew aside secret 
curtains, and showed him giddy wives and fickle husbands, old- 
fogy fathers bent on choosing husbands for their daughters, 
and merry girls laughing with love at locksmiths; pointed him 
out the lovers whispering at the lattices, and the old women 
mumbling scandal over their scaldinit. And with his perfect 
fidelity and truth to this various life Goldoni wrote, in an age 
of unchaste literature, plays which a girl may read with as 
little cause to blush as would be given by a novel of Dickens. 
At a time when in England only the tedious Richardson 
wrote chaste romances, Goldoni produced plays full of de- 
cent laughter, of cleanly humor and amiable morality, in 
that Venice which we commonly believe to have been Sodom- 
itic in its filth and wickedness. Either her corruption of 
that time has been grossly exaggerated, or her unfaithful 
women and rakish men had a curiously simple taste for a 
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drama in which love was virtuous, vice confounded and put 
to shame, and domestic peace and affection held up to envy 
and admiration. Thanks to the purity of this great poet, who 
was also a good husband, a true friend, and upright man, the 
Italian drama still abides by the laws of decency, and the 
coarse sops which actors on our own stage throw to the pit are 
licenses almost unknown upon the Italian scene. 

After the age which had given Alfieri as well as Goldoni to 
the world, there was a pause in the progress of the Italian 
drama. The immediate successors of the latter were writers 
whose works are not now represented on: the stage, and whose 
names have no celebrity. Among those who followed him at 
greater distance is Alberto Nota, a prolific but not very enter- 
taining writer of plays, in which the manner of the great mas- 
ter is imitated, and his inspirations freely borrowed. Dall’ 
Ongaro, in the preface to his Fasma, says Nota is to Goldoni 
what Terence is to Menander,— a copy and an adaptation. 
His plays are no longer acted nor reprinted, but may be some- 
times found in old editions and voluminous repose at the 
second-hand book-stalls. A far more amusing and original 
writer, in whom the influence of Goldoni’s happiest manner 
is visible, is Augusto Bon. He was himself a player, and he 
wrote, like Goldoni, with an immediate view to effect upon the 
stage; but his efforts lack the unconscious perfection of the 
master’s, and are better seen than read. His most popular 
comedies are “ Ludro and his Great Day’s Work,” “ Ludretto” 
(little Ludro, Ludro’s servant), ‘‘ The Marriage of Ludro,” and 
“The Death of Ludro.” These are all in the Venetian dialect, 
and abound in racy humor and telling hits. Bon himself 
represented his Ludro while he lived, and the plays live after 
him in the delight of the Venetian public. We have seen 
* Ludro and his Great Day’s Work” played to an audience in 
Venice which it shook from one jest and situation to another 
with never-dying laughter. The great day’s work consists in 
uniting two lovers whom their fathers kept asunder, punishing 
a greedy old creditor, and relieving a debtor, and such like 
commendable actions on the part of Ludro, who is a money- 
lender, and the agent of everybody in a tight place, be it in 
love or in debt. There is a touch of pathos in the play, as 
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there is in every genuinely humorous thing, for Ludro, who 
has the worst reputation of rascal, usurer, and imbroglione, is 
at heart a very good fellow, and sincerely tries to serve others 
while helping himself. His true character comes out only at 
the end of the play, when the others do him a tardy and grudg- 
ing justice. Dickens, in the character of Pancks, who holds 
the reader of “ Little Dorrit” so long in doubt, has produced 
a like effect in art. 

But, after all, we fancy that, though the plays of Bon still 
keep their hold upon the public favor, the taste for reproduc- 
tions of the Goldonian drama has passed away. In truth, the 
vein which Goldoni wrought he exhausted. Within the scope 
of his peculiar genius, and the bounds set him by political and 
social circumstances, he touched every theme and painted every 
character that could be turned into matter of airy and gracious 
comedy. His plays must always give delight, and they will 
probably be acted as long in Italy as Shakespeare’s among our- 
selves, though the public forgets and neglects his imitators. 
The loves of his Florindo and Rosaura,— invariable names 
and Protean characters, — must always charm by their infinite 
variety and naturalness. The liar Lelio and the scandal- 
monger Marzio, no less than Pantolon, Il Dottore, Arlecchino, 
and Brighella, have the perennial fascination of the vices 
and virtues they embody. May the Count from the mainland 
(through whom alone could patrician follies be touched in 
jealous, aristocratic Venice) live forever! And as for the old- 
maiden aunt who always attributes her pretty niece’s lovers to 
herself, and will be the foremost civetta among the young la- 
dies; as for the young ladies themselves, with their sweet fears 
of papa Pantolon, their covert flirtations, sly billets, and mas- 
querading escapades; as for the despotic mothers-in-law and 
jealous wives and husbands; as for the absurd old suitors 
made to put up at last with the maiden aunts; as for all the 
good mothers, tender fathers, and happy spouses, the reformed 
rakes, baffled seducers, and unmasked hypocrites; as for the 
whole tribe of pert serving-maids, talkative gondoliers, and 
waiters at cafés, and the pleasant generation of cavalieri ser- 
venti, gamblers, misers, doltish and cunning menials, pompous 
doctors, high-and-low-bred rogues, the antiquaries, apotheca- 
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ries, advocates, usurers,—all characters and figures that 
swarm through those vivid and various scenes,— who that 
has ever known them would be willing to let them die? For 
our own part, we had as lief part with the Pendennises 
out of Thackeray; and these beloved people of comedy 
have taken place in our heart with Gil Blas and Sancho 
Panza, in the honest and improving company of Lazarillo 
de Tormes. 

Recent Italian comedy is of a character as different from 
that of Goldoni as the present age is different from Goldoni’s 
period. The scope of the modern drama is in another direc- 
tion, and if its aim be not really higher, there is greater nobil- 
ity in its tone, and it deals less with peculiar characters copied 
from life than with exceptional situations, which develop traits 
in men who have no very striking pcculiarity to distinguish 
them from their fellows, while it seeks to enforce, not a moral 
for a special emergency, but a loftier code of morality for the 
whole conduct of life. This drama has been of slow growth, 
but its roots are all in the soil of this century of thoughts and 
revolutions ; its blossoms have been put forth hardily in in- 
clement seasons, and its fruit tastes often of the acrid and 
bitter experiences of men who cannot forget that they have 
suffered, and that those whom they seek to amuse have suffered 
with them. There is scarcely a play, of all those we have seen 
and read, but has some covert political allusion, or sparkles 
with outspoken scorn and hatred of the nation’s oppressors, 
according as it was written before or after the time which 
emancipated speech among the Italians. The patriotic flavor 
seldom spoils the taste of the whole play by excess; it remains 
commonly a hint that the poet has lived and felt, and is not a 
codino; but in respect of this feature alone it differs by the 
widest variance from the Goldonian comedy. Goldoni con- 
tented himself with themes purely domestic and social, and if 
by chance he ever touches a foible of the patricians, he does 
it by subterfuge, and with a sort of reverence still, while he 
never mentions the government of St. Mark but with ardent 
respect and veneration. There is no doubt that Goldoni was 
greater within his limited range than any of his successors, 
with their extended liberty, have proved, and there is no doubt 
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that he was cramped in it. Not that a man of genius must 
needs wish to mix all his thoughts with a tincture of politics, 
but that the fact that genius cannot utter everything it will, 
when and how it will, depresses it, and the contrary exalts it. 
We fancy, however, that, as liberty becomes a habit in Italy, 
the comedy will lose its political flavor altogether, and that the 
laughing mask will utter patriotic appeals only in special dan- 
ger. As yet it is well for every public voice to remind Italians 
that their battle is only half won, and that without vigilance 
all may be lost again. 

The modern spirit to which the comedy owes its political 
tints makes itself known also in the social ethics of the plays, 
and in the presence of certain characters common to nearly 
all, and in that degree conventional, like the old masks. We 
of the New World, we 


“ New men that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past,” 


are somewhat prone to think ourselves sole patrons of the vir- 
tue that derides the pretensions of rank, and declares that 
merit is, and remains, the only true distinction. But the new 
Italian comedies teach democracy in as many persons as can 
be made to inculcate it. Mere blood has as little honor on the 
stage as off it in Italy, where it is at singular discount. In the 
plays it is apt to be found in the villains, the tedious old 
women, and the befooled papas, while honor dwells in the 
bosom of some young man of genius, — inventor, poet, or artist, 
— who is, in the nature of things, ardently attached to some 
beautiful and gifted girl of humble station, or, at the worst, to 
some noble lady disdainful of her nobility. But blood is not 
always banished from generous natures. It is sometimes suf- 
fered to appear in the person of the young count or marquis 
of no means whatever, of obscure and uncertain lodgings, 
many debts and doubts, good heart and amiable temper. He 
is the friend of the poor young man of genius, whose poverty 
he shares and whose aspirations he pities. His story is familiar 
to us. In his green youth he loved one who rejected him for 
a richer suitor, and being blighted, he displays a dry and pleas- 
ant wit in the second or third act when he meets this lady, 
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who has found out her mistake, and would not refuse to mend 
it, being now a widow. He is not at all causti¢ with her; he 
tells her, with a cool, agreeable persiflage, that the past is 
past, but that they two may still unite in making happy two 
younger and better people, the inventor (or artist or poet) and 
his betrothed. No doubt there is good in store for this noble- 
man before the curtain falls, and one does not hate him for the 
misfortune of noble birth, and the people in the pit are friends 
with him. They are glad to have him snub, as a real noble- 
man may snub, the parvenus; and how they applaud when he 
unmasks the villain of the play, doubly foiled in his failure to 
injure the poor young man of genius and to dishonor his 
betrothed ! 

Without gallantries which pass between silly wives and guilty 
lovers, these comedies certainly are not. But it is noticeable 
in all, that a modern and decent destiny tends to defeat the 
seducer and put him to shame, while the husband and wife 
whom he has sought to injure triumph over him. Commonly, 
the sentiment of the new comedy is good and sound in every 
respect. It is Vice, the abominable, who gets laughed at; and 
the worldly, witty, and elegant rake and the pensive and fas- 
cinating adulteress (more sinned against, both, than sinning) 
are figures which scarcely appear in these honest scenes. In- 
deed, the morality which banishes them is most pointed, and 
is perhaps insisted upon a little tediously at times. It has 
happened in one or two comedies that an erring wife or hus- 
band, after a long and bitter repentance, is forgiven and made 
happy; but this is an amiable weakness of sentiment which 
may surely be pardoned now and then to plays commonly so 
sound. It is to be hoped that the drama derives the inspira- 
tions of its elevated morality from the ameliorated sentiment 
of Italian civilization ; and no doubt it must react beneficially 
upon society. At any rate, virtue is now the ruling passion 
of the comedy, and in the plays she sometimes fixes her abode 
in bosoms which have been supposed incapable of her. Ciconi 
has written a comedy to show that there are While Flies even 
among ballet-dancers and their handmaids, and our friend the 
count (rich for the nonce) rewards the ballerina’s purity with 
matrimony. We are sorry to make known to a land of news- 
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papers, that, in dramas in which the morals of such characters 
have been reformed, the journalist (who is almost a standard 
persona dramatis) is nearly always a most desperate and venal 
scamp,—a regular birbante matricolato. He is a pleasant 
scamp enough, with an easy and amusing humor, so that, if 
one had not the evidences of one’s senses, it would be hard to 
believe him guilty of such meannesses as he commits. But 
this unconscionable and attractive rogue does nothing but take 
money for puffs, and write down the plays of young poets who 
do not fee him, and attack the actresses and dancers who re- 
ject his advances. He seems withal to move in decent society, 
and fine ladies laugh at his jokes, which, like those of journal- 
ists everywhere, are pointed and brilliant. 

In these new comedies, however, which touch modern life 
at every salient point, and take off fac-simile impressions of 
the prominent features of society, there is an anomalous ab- 
sence .of all ridicule of the priesthood. In Italy the priests 
are doubted and misliked by all but the women and the 
old-womanish men, and as a man and king the visible head of 
the Church is execrated. Wherever there is freedom of the 
press and of speech, caricatures of the Pope, of the bishops and 
priests, swarm in the windows of the print-shops ; the political 
journals find them convenient texts for innumerable articles ; 
half of the popular wit and wisdom, whether proverbial or 
impromptu, deals with the priests and monks. Few pencils 
which can make the line of beauty have failed to draw the 
fair round belly of canonico or bishop. The mysterious cou- 
sins and nieces of the clergy are found in the comic papers; 
and the eating and bibbing of the ecclesiastics is the refuge of 
every talker hard pushed for a comparison of gluttony. Yet, 
with all this ridicule, distrust, and despite, the priests are never 
dragged upon the stage to awaken popular laughter by the 
spectacle of their faults and their sins. There is but one 
recent comedy (the Troppo Tardi of Ciconi) in which an ec- 
clesiastic appears for other than mere mechanical purposes, and 
in this case he is made absurd rather than odious. The expla- 
nation of this anomalous absence must be looked for in an 
anomaly of the national character. The Roman Church, though 
its temples are deserted by all young and thoughtful men, al- 
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though its ministers are doubted and its crimes are abhorred, 
is yet most powerful in its hold upon the affections of the 
Italian people. All forms, vessels, and symbols significant of 
its spiritual character are revered, and the belief that bad men, 
rather than any inherent vice of the Church, are to blame for 
its errors, forms a protection to these guilty agents against a 
public and degrading humiliation as a class which would also 
bring shame upon the Church. The satire of the journals is 
more or less personal ; their caricatures of the priesthood are 
individual portraits. But if a priest were brought upon the 
stage for scoffing or despite, the offence would cease to be per- 
sonal, and would be an attack upon religion. This, to their 
honor, the Italians have never suffered. The very dress of the 
priests, however well it be known to cover multitudes of sins 
in real life, is too dear to the people by association with the 
most solemn scenes of life ever to be introduced in the theatre 
as the garb of an abominable or contemptible character. Above 
all, the Church and its ministers are sacred to the women, — 
the wives, sisters, and daughters of the auditors who decide the 
fate of plays,—and as no degradation in Italy could be so 
public, general, and complete, in the eyes of all classes and per- 
sons, as the ridicule of the theatre, the common good feeling 
spares it to the priests, who as an order are certainly not 
bad solely by their own volition, and who represent a Church 
which is odious only through the delinquencies of a part of 
their number. 

Among the writers of recent Italian comedy (at some of the 
characteristics of which we have just glanced), the most popular 
are Teobaldo Ciconi, Paolo Ferrari, and Paolo Giacometti ; but 
after these come others of no less talent, who have either not 
written so much, or have failed to hit the popular humor so 
skilfully. Such are Castelvecchio, Gualtieri, Fortis, Botto, and 
Dall’ Ongaro. The latter (who was born under Austrian rule 
in Istria, and now lives in exile at Florence) has without 
doubt more poetical genius than any living Italian dramatist ; 
but perhaps it is the very quality of his genius which makes 
him less successful than inferior men in the vivid and imme- 
diate effects of the theatre. His plays are full of poetic feel- 
ing; his themes are chosen according to a theory which he 
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develops in the paper of which we have quoted the title at 
the head of this article. Believing that the theatre should not 
merely amuse the people, but should seek to touch their better 
nature, and exalt their tastes and ideas, he turns to history 
for his plots, and preferably to Italian history ; and holding, 
moreover, that the form best expressive of modern feeling is 
that middle species of play between the tragedy and comedy, 
which the Italians call dramma, he is sparing of the comic ele- 
ment, and appeals rather to the sensibilities of his audience 
than to its laughter. ‘The drama,” he says, “ is represented 
before a public, multiplex, numerous, composed of hetero- 
geneous elements. As a work of art, it must offer the wzsthetic 
qualities which render it accessible to all; as a means of social 
education, it must exclude every narrow and intolerant doc- 
trine, it must appeal to the grand and general principles ad- 
mitted in all religions, and graven in indelible characters on 
the living tablets of the human heart...... The audience, 
susceptible in the mass to the same emotions, is people, not 
individuals, and is to be collectively educated and affected for 
vice or for virtue.” These views, he thinks, will hardly please 
the generation of men who are ashamed of feeling, and “ who 
would not shed tears lest they displace the quizzing-glass in 
wiping them away. Theirs is French taste, come down from 
the courts. The beaw monde has wished to laugh at every cost. 
But the deeps of the human heart are always the same. A 
day will come when it will be said tc the poet: ‘ Can you no 
longer touch the chord of feeling? Make us weep!’” The 
man proposing to himself the scope here indicated will write 
plays dear to the heart of the scholar, the thinker, the lover 
of men; and such are the plays of Dall’ Ongaro. But if the 
rarity of their representation is a test of the practicality of the 
poet’s theory, we must believe that the public or the theatre is 
not yet prepared to receive it without modification. Dall’ On- 
garo’s most popular piece is J/ Fornaretto,a drama founded 
on one of the most pathetic incidents of Venetian history. 
The hero is the poor baker-boy, who, having picked up the 
sheath of a knife afterwards found in the heart of a murdered 
patrician, was condemned on evidence of the possession of the 
sheath, and guiltlessly suffered death for the assassination. The 
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real assassin confessed the crime afterwards, whereupon it was 
ordered, and always observed by the Ten, that, before sentence 
of death should be passed on a culprit, one of their number 
should cry out to the rest, “ Ricordatevi del povero For- 
naretto!”? This play has noble and exalted scenes, but we 
think it has won its hold upon popular affection in Venice 
chiefly because it deals with a cruel wrong done to one of the 
people; and its success is that of a tragedy in the English 
sense, not that of a drama, and far less that of a comedy. In 
his Bianca Cappello, Dall’ Ongaro has failed to win in equal 
degree the popular favor, because, though the subject is equally 
patriotic and familiar, it appeals less to popular sympathies, 
which no dignity of treatment can compel. The poet’s latest 
dramatic work is an exquisitely graceful restoration to living 
literature of one of Menander’s comedies, of which only the 
plot had remained. The Greek called the play Phasma, and 
the Italian, adopting the title and the plot, has supplied from 
his imagination the characters, situations, and dialogue; prom- 
ising that, if ever the true Menander be discovered, he will 
burn his own in expiation,— which would inflict upon litera- 
ture, we think, a loss as great as it suffered from the Greek 
orthodoxy which burnt the first Phasma.* The comedy has 
met with success upon the stage, but we fancy it is better 
to read it than to see it played. It is a poem with passages 
of gentle humor and feeling, and an interest sufficiently eager, 
without being intense, springing from the unhappy mother’s 











* The following is the plot of Phasma, as invented by Menander, and adopted 
by Dall’ Ongaro. 

“ Phasma is the title of a comedy by Menander, in which a woman, married to 
a widower having an adolescent son by a former wife, kept a natural daughter of 
her own in an adjoining house, and found frequent occasion of seeing her, without 
knowledge of her husband or others. She had secretly perforated the wall between 
the two houses, and arranged as an oratory the room through which the communi- 
cation was made, concealing the private door with flowers and votive garlands ; 
and so, with the pretext of celebrating sacred rites, she was wont to call her 
daughter to her and converse with her. By chance the youth, her step-son, once 
caught sight of the maiden, and, at the aspect of her great beauty, remained con- 
founded as by a supernatural apparition. Hence the name of the comedy. But the 
truth appearing, little by little, the youth burned with such ardent love for the maiden 
that nothing would cure him but giving him her to wife. So, with the great joy 
of the mother and the lover, and with the consent of the father, the nuptials were 
solemnized, with which the comedy ends.” — Elio Donato’s comments on Terence. 
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penance for her fault, and from loves of which the fortunate 
termination may be foreseen. 

We speak first of Dall’ Ongaro, because we wish to render 
homage to his earnest and exalted genius before denying him 
a high place among writers of recent comedy. He is so well 
known to readers of modern Italian literature as a poet and 
a writer of singularly clear and delightful prose, that we need 
hardly celebrate him here. It is mere justice to say, how- 
ever, that, if his plays are not so popular as those of others in 
the theatre, they read far better, and that, if he has not directly 
influenced the drama, the ethics of the modern drama, as he 
expounds them, have, with some modifications, influenced the 
recent dramatists in a remarkable degree. 

Riccardo Castelvecchio is the pseudonyme of a writer who 
has contributed several successful plays to the dramatic litera- 
ture of the time, of which the best is Za Donna Romantica. 
He is a Venetian, we believe, or at least Veneto, and some of 
his comedies are in his native dialect, —a tongue which lends 
itself most gracefully and effectively to the drama; but Castel- 
vecchio has no claim, either by reason of his quantity or quality, 
to rank with the first of the modern dramatists. Professor 
Botto, a Genoese, is the author of a most charming and popu- 
lar comedy called “‘ Genius and Speculation,” which is eminent 
for its fidelity to modern Italian life and feeling, and worthy 
of the success it has met. Fortis is by birth a Triestine, and 
a Jew. He lived many years in Padua, where he embraced 
Christianity ; but for some offente a journal which he published 
in that city was suppressed and himself exiled. He is now 
editor of the Pungolo of Milan, one of the ablest political jour- 
nals of Italy, and his portrait, in some form of caricature, may 
be seen any week in the Milanese comic papers. His best play 
is ‘ Industry and Speculation, or Heart and Art.” 

Luigi Gualtieri is a dramatist of much versatility, and his 
plays enjoy a greater degree of favor than those of the writers 
just named. They vary in quality from very good to very 
bad indeed; he calls himself, in comparison with Ferrari, 
“ pittoraccio di scenarii,” and * sovvertitore, se fosse da tanto, 
di ogni regola e nemico d ogni scuola.”” Many of his comedies 
will bear out this unsparing judgment, but others will win for 
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him the homage paid to a more careful artist than the scene- 
painter, and, if they show him an enemy of schools, will prove 
him a friend of art. He has more drollery than any of his 
contemporaries, and he has the gift, most rare among Southern 
writers, of touching the heart through the simplest and most 
natural sympathies. One of his pleasantest comedies is Lo 
Spiantato (a racy word, which, if Done-up will not serve, we 
must translate by circumlocution, signifying the pennilessness 
of the spendthrift), of which the hero is worthy of a place in our 
affections with Dick Swiveller, F. Bayham, and other unlucky 
and worthless favorites ; though the tone of burlesque exagger- 
ation running through the character reminds of Dickens rather 
than of Thackeray. Lo Spiantato, having spent a large patri- 
mony, is living by his wits very slenderly, when a dying brother, 
whom he has not seen for many years, bequeathes to his care 
an only daughter. This poor young girl is herself the bearer 
of her father’s last wish, and comes to her uncle, whom she 
expects to find living in luxury, but whom she finds in utter 
poverty, and just on the point of going out to fight with a 
nobleman whom he has insulted in his cups. He receives her 
with tenderness and embarrassment, and, deeply touched by 
the sense of her helpless dependence, he resolves for her sake 
to seek to better his fortunes. He is a man of honor, however, 
and this duel must be fought, or honorably withdrawn from. 
Arrived at the rendezvous, he proclaims to his antagonist that 
he has not come to kill him, but to make him his partner in 
a grand social discovery, involving the abolition of the duel. 
The duel is not a question of right and wrong, — it is a ques- 
tion of marksmanship. “If the question of honor, of fame, 
of right, consists in hitting or being hit, what prevents each of 
us from getting behind a tree, and firing with greater coolness 
and precision? If you hit my tree, I ask your pardon ; vice 
versa, if I hit yours, I expect you to apdlogize. Behold the 
grand discovery: to fight without exposing life, sacred inter- 
ests, the affections of the heart, and family ties!” His enemy 
responds: “I will not fight with a humanitarian genius like 
yourself; and if ever I wished to do so, the very trees would 
shield you.” They shake hands, and the Spiantato returns 
gayly to his friends. Full of the best resolutions to go to work 
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and prosper for his niece’s sake, he proclaims a fresh discovery: 
“T have found out the word, — Assurance,..... behold the 
grand word of the epoch! life-assurance, fire-assurance, assur- 
ance against hail-storms and shipwrecks. How many things 
there are in the world to be assured! I will assure everything: 
husbands against the fickleness of their wives; young ladies 
against single life; the body from disease: yes, I am the grand 
universal assurer!” He accordingly establishes assurance- 
companies of every sort, plunging at the same time into vari- 
ous speculations, and pursuing many other callings. He prac- 
tises mesmerism and dentistry ; he opens a herald’s office, and 
a matrimonial bureau; he becomes a charlatan of the most 
unscrupulous, but he remains good-hearted, tenderly fond of 
his niece, and devoted to that daughter of his landlady who, 
in the days of his want, gave him shelter and loved him. He 
is at last rescued from a career of disgraceful prosperity by the 
young banker who marries his niece, and gives him a place for 
the legitimate exercise of his ingenuity and enterprise, and 
the play ends with his marriage to the faithful Lucietta. The 
plot is slender, it has many improbabilities and exaggerations, 
and the comedy sometimes tends to farce, but is full of harm- 
less fun and genuine feeling. The charlatanry of the herald is 
amusing, and smacks of the daring of charlatans dear to litera- 
ture and humanity, like Dr. Sangrado and the heroes of Span- 
ish books of roguery. “I put out my sign,” says the ingenious 
cavalier Belindo,— “I put out my sign: Heraldic Bearings 
traced anew, and Genealogical Trees compiled ; Antique Origius 
and Titles of Nobility vindicated. Well, a flood of citizens is 
precipitated into my office. ‘Sir, my name is Aurelio.’ ‘Sir,’ 
I reply, ‘you descend from Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor.’ 
An unfathomably rich banker is called by the sport of chance 
Poveri (poor); he wishes to be noble at any cost. Observe my 
ingenuity! ‘The poor eat polenta’ (hasty-pudding), said I; 
‘the Polentas are an ancient family of Ravenna; henceforth you 
are a kinsman of Francesca da Rimini!’ Would you credit it? 
These people not only pretended to believe me, but ended by 
convincing themselves.” As for the society to insure husbands 
against the fickleness of their wives, the jealous spouse pays 
down a certain premium, whereupon the company “ assumes 
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the following grave obligations: 1. To maintain a strict sur- 
veillance through its agents, who are clerks, chambermaids, 
milliners, dress-makers, hair-dressers, and concierges, and who 
will receive a stipend from the company to watch the wives 
confided to the company’s police; 2. As husbands are always 
the last to know such trifles, it will be very easy for our agents 
to discover intrigues by minutely following all the steps of the 
surveillée, listening to all the current rumors, and getting into 
everybody’s confidence. The husband will be notified, and 
even conducted to assist at flagrant cases of flirtation, — and 
then, separation and retribution. But he may always rest 
quietly, as he will receive every month from the company a 
full report of all his wife’s doings and sayings, which he can 
compare with his own observation. The company’s regulations 
will be published, and society will thus be reformed; for wives, 
afraid of being subjected to the operation of these rules, will 
then of their own accord renounce all ideas — eztra domum, 
extra civitatem.” 

Of character and feeling wholly opposite to Lo Spiantato is 
L’ Abnegazione of Gualtieri. In this play the Countess Ersilia 
Beregnardo, at Milan, receives from her lover, the Marquis 
Sforza, at Genoa, a business letter intended for her husband, 
who at St. Petersburgh receives from the Marquis the letter 
meant for his wife, in which a guilty love is spoken of. The 
lover, in a moment of fatal confusion, has placed the wrong 
address upon each letter. Apprised of his error by the Count- 
ess, he hastens to her at Milan, briefly anticipating the return 
of the Count, and while he urges the sinful wife to fly with 
him from her husband’s anger, the Countess’s protégée, a poor 
young girl named Ersilia, appears. Struck by the name, the 
Marquis resolves upon a bold hazard, in order to save the 
Countess from exposure and infamy. He will feign that this 
letter was meant for the protégée, with whom he will pretend 
to have been in love; and, to give character of sincerity to the 
pretence, he will offer her his hand and marry her. All this 
takes place at once, and the Count returns to find the Marquis 
accepted by Ersilia, who has long loved him timidly in secret, 
and who is only too glad to believe that the love-letter was meant 
for her. But being really ignorant of the character of the 
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letter, the poor child betrays herself when, confronted by the 
Count alone, she reads its allusions to a guilty passion. The 
old Count pities her, but, satisfied that the world will never 
know his disgrace, he leaves this victim of others’ wrong, and 
returns to his post at St. Petersburgh. Stunned and crushed 
by this blow to her hopes, Ersilia, out of regard to the Count- 
ess, (who, whatever her sins, has always been a gentle and 
loving benefactress to her,) still resolves to accept the life of 
abnegation before her, and, in her own desolation, spare the 
ruin and shame of others. It seems to us that the ensuing 
scene is written with peculiar pathos, delicacy, and dignity. 


“The Marquis and Ersilia. 

“ Marquis (aside). The Count is gone; do I dare to ask her! 
(Aloud.) Ersilia — 

“ Ersilia. Tt is you, sir? 

“ Mar. You have spoken with the Count. — Well? 

“ Frs. He will hold himself paid, sir, if you wed me. 

“ Mar. Then he did not believe — 

“ Hrs. And who that read this letter would believe it meant for me? 
The Count did not do me this cruel wrong. 

“ Mar. Then all is discovered ? 

“ Ers. No,—all is hidden, appearances are saved; and that for you 
of the great world is enough. 

“ Mar. We have done you grievous wrongs — 

« Ers. What do you say, my lord marquis ? 

“ Mar. But I will never come to disturb your peace. You will 
have your palace in the city, and in the country. You will dispose as 
you please of my riches, of my servants,— we will live apart, — 
nay, distant from each other. 

“ rs. It is the Countess who imposes these conditions ? 

“ Mar. It is delicacy which imposes them; but if you prefer to 
live with me, in a pure intimacy,—as friends,—as brother and 
sister — 

“ Ers. Nay, I would rather express a wish — 

“ Mar. Which is? 

“ Hrs. That at all times and places you seek to shun my pres- 
ence. : 

“ Mar. You hate me, then, so much ? 

“ Ers. (in a troubled voice). No, not hate. But your presence 
must give me great pain. 
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“ Mar. And you wish this ? 

“ Ers. Yes. 

“ Mar. May I not hope that time will lessen this aversion for 
me ? 

“ Ers. Never, sir. 

“ Mar. You will at least permit me to write you now and then 
of whatever concerns us both? 

“ Hrs. You are master. 

“ Mar. Not master. Rather a man whom you must pardon many 
injuries. 

“ Ers. What injuries, my lord? I have found the means of repay- 
ing the good which my benefactress has done me and my family. I 
have spared this house a tragedy, for if this marriage did not take 
place, the Count would seek your life. 

“ Mar. The Count said this? (Angrily.) He believes that I marry 
you out of fear? 

“ Ers. No, sir, —to save a woman’s reputation. He believes you 
sufficiently punished by this marriage with an humble daughter of the 
people, — who, however, far better than a great lady, will know how 
to preserve stainless the name of your noble family. 

“ Mar. (touched). Your hand, lady. (Takes her hand with trans- 
port.) 

“ rs. O no! not here, but before the world,— there, where all 
is a lie,— there, where you must hide tears under smiles, indifference 
under the guise of love, the heart break beneath a show of happiness, 
—there you shall be my husband, — but here, a stranger.” 








The marriage takes place, and the separation; Ersilia’s sole 
memento of her husband remaining the fatal, guilty letter, to 
torment her and turn to anguish the love which she cannot 
overcome. The Marquis, living abroad, is at one time suddenly 
called home by a letter, declaring that his wife has hastily left 
her retirement to visit a lover. He finds her just returned 
from St. Petersburgh, whither she had gone at the old man’s 
secret prayer to close the dying eyes of the Count, her adoptive 
father, the man whom her husband has irreparably wronged. 
Touched with remorse and shame the Marquis renounces sus- 
picions which he, of all men, has least right to feel ; but again 
his jealousy is roused when he finds his wife weeping over a 
letter. He asks to see it; she falters; he wrings it from her, 
— it is his own guilty letter to the Countess! At last, through 
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many trials and sufferings, these people find out that they are 
hopelessly in love with each other. Ersilia learns that her 
husband has never seen the Countess since their marriage ; 
she forgives him, and they are reconciled. 

It seems scarcely possible that the same pen which produced 
this exquisite drama, with its careful plot, its pure and exalted 
feeling, and its effective scenes, should also have written a 
melodrama so wild and chaotic as the ‘ Shakespeare” of 
Gualtieri. In this astounding play the Swan of Avon is taken 
up as he holds horses at the door of the theatre, and made 
scene-shifter by a famous actress (sic!) of his time. Miss 
Ariella makes violent love to him, but Shakespeare explains 
that he can never be hers, having, * at an age when he could 
not foresee. the future, been constrained by family misfortunes 
and the will of his father to marry a peasant-woman of Strat 
ford, ten years his senior,” by whom he has already four 
children. In the mean time he writes plays and sells the title 
of authorship to a poetaster, Lord Makensie, for money to 
support his growing family. One night, however, when “ Ro- 
meo and Juliet” is to be brought out, and Riccardo Burbage is 
rather tipsier than usual, Shakespeare himself assumes the part 
of Romeo, and, in an access of excitement, proclaims himself 
author of the play. This fires the virgin breast of Queen 
Elizabeth with the desire to see Sir William, as he is called ; 
but, far from getting on well with him, the Queen offends Sir 
William, who revenges himself by reading before a literary 
society patronized by her Majesty a ballad censuring the exe- 
cution of Mary, Queen of Scots! For this Sir William is cast 
into prison, where, refusing to offer any apology to the Queen, 
he finishes the last scene of his Amleto just before being led to 
the block. He is visited by all the players, with Papa Dryden, 
stage-manager, the poet Ben Johnson, and Lord Suthampton, 
his patron; who unite in beseeching him to ask the Queen’s 
forgiveness ; but he remains the same stubborn, wrong-headed 
Sir William he has proved throughout the play. Happily the 
Queen appears at the last moment; as Shakespeare moves to 
the door of the prison, and exclaims : — 


“Stop, Sir William! Elizabeth wished to give you a comedy, or a 
drama, as you please. It may not be so sublime as your own, but 
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there are happily not so many deaths in it,—not even one. (Gives 
him her hand.) 

“ Shakespeare. Your Majesty — (kneeling). 

“ Eliz. She, instead of calling you her court-poet, a title you would 
disdain, proclaims you poet of the English nation. 

“All. Long live the Queen! (Grand picture.)” 


“E perché no? Gl’ Inglesi son tutti originali.” 

If we may trust Signor Gualtieri, Shakespeare was a most 
uncomfortable person to meet with in the walks of real life, 
and, when not quoting his own plays, was always talking a mis- 
cellaneous balderdash, which but for the author of this play 
would hardly have been attributed to him, we think. 

The master of the species of biographic drama in which 
Gualtieri has so egregiously failed with his Shakespeare is 
Paolo Ferrari, born at Modena, and now living at Milan, the 
great literary capital of the new Italian kingdom. His plays 
are only twelve or thirteen in number: five are farces, four 
are comedies of society, and three biographic dramas. These 
latter are “Dante at Verona,” “Satire and Parini,’ and 
“ Goldoni and his Sixteen New Comedies.” The Goldoni is 
unquestionably the best of all the author’s works, and is emi- 
nent for biographical truth and fidelity to Goldoni’s character, 
while it does not lack ease of action, nor larger artistic truth 
to life. The incidents of Goldoni’s career, around which the 
play is lightly built, are well known to the reader of his auto- 
biography. In 1748, the company Medebac of Venice brought 
out for Goldoni one of the most excellent and popular of his 
comedies, which had a success so great as to rouse into active 
malignity all the enemies of the poet and of the new kind of 
comedy which he had introduced. Goldoni’s play was called 
La Vedova Scaltra (The Sly Widow), and his enemies re- 
sponded at a rival theatre with La Scuola delle Vedove (The 
School for Widows), in which Goldoni, his comedy, and his 
ideas were scurrilously ridiculed. As in La Vedova Scaltra 
an English lord was introduced, the rival dramatist employed 
the same character to cast despite upon the English and the 
Protestants generally. In rejoinder to this lampoon, Goldoni 
wrote and printed an Apology for his Vedova, in which he 
replied to the criticisms of his opponents, and severely blamed 
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the ridicule cast upon the Protestants. This Apology was sent 
to the press and published without the permission of the gov- 
ernment, leaving it optional with St. Mark to suppress it or 
not. It caused great excitement in the gossip-loving capital, 
and Goldoni was in danger of prison or exile, unless he him- 
self withdrew the Apology. He stood by it manfully, how- 
ever, and so completely won the day, that the Scuola delle 
Vedove was suppressed, and the marked censure of the Repub- 
lic uttered against it. Elated by this success, Goldoni prom- 
ised his comedians sixteen new comedies for the following year, 
—a year which he declares to have been so terrible for him 
that he never could remember it without horror. With this 
promise the play of Ferrari ends, for he has to deal with the 
causes that led to the production of the comedies, rather than 
subsequent events. Goldoni, his wife, and two foolish, pompous 
Spaniards (father and son), who vainly pay her their court, 
Zigo (a poetic rival of Goldoni), two false friends, the Medebac 
comedians, and the noble Grimani, friend to Goldoni, are the 
characters of the play, and its incidents those indicated. The 
best scenes are those in which the animosities, jealousies, and 
rivalries of the players are ridiculed. These are nearly all 
persons whose characteristics Goldoni has himself described in 
his Memoirs: the modern dramatist has but grouped them 
and placed them in action. The scene in which the jealous 
prompter is obliged to read to his own wife the stage direc- 
tions for her love-scene with another actor, whom he madly 
hates, is a masterpiece in its way, and irresistibly amusing, 
But the equable humor of the whole comedy makes it unusu- 
ally difficult of quotation, and a matter of regret that our 
present office is not that of translating one comedy, instead of 
noticing many. There is great spirit and fidelity to types of 
Venetian character in the different persons, — especially Gri- 
mani and Bartolo his gondolier,— and the play revives that 
old, mad, pleasure-loving world of masquerades and adventures 
in Venice of Goldoni’s time, with charming effect. 

“Dante at Verona” is the dramatization of that episode of the 
poet’s life, when he visited in exile the court of Can Grande. 
We fear that it derives its chief interest from the fact that 
Dante is the hero, and certainly the drama’s best passages are 
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those the author puts into his Dante’s mouth from the Divina 
Commedia. The poet embodies the aspiration for Italian 
unity, and dreams of a restoration of the Roman Empire 
under an Italian prince, Can Grande, while around his central 
figure and great purpose are grouped all the wavering fears, 
selfish interests, and petty and ignorant ambitions which made 
his dream impossible of realization. Can Grande, figured as 
a noble and princely soul, has a mind sufficiently large to 
grasp the magnificence of Dante’s idea; but just as he has 
fully determined to attempt the reconstruction of the empire, 
news comes that his signorial arms have been torn down and 
trampled on by the Guelphs of some provincial town, and the 
spirit of blind feudal and partisan pride sweeps over him, 
quenching his high ambition, and he leaves all to go in person 
and avenge the insult. Dante then retires to Ravenna. This 
play was written some years before the late war of Italian 
independence, when Italy was entering on a state of transition 
similar to that of Dante’s time, and the author declares that in 
the picture of another age he wished to mirror the present. 
Happily for the world, Victor Emanuel was no Can Grande, 
and Italy may yet be wholly united under him. In this play, 
Dante is drawn as that figure of sorrowful majesty which we 
know, but Ferrari has given a certain warmth and life to a 
conventional idea, and you feel all the bitterness of the poet’s 
exile, and his troubles and small vexations sting you. The 
adaptation of lines from the Commedia to exigencies of the 
play is never violent, and is often very felicitous. The writer 
constantly betrays careful study of history and of human na- 
ture, and the life of an old signorial court, with its rude luxuries 
and magnificence, its turbulence and factions, its condottieri, 
its politicians and intriguers, its buffoon and its gross humors 
and amusements, is finely and vividly depicted. 

Another comedy of the biographic sort is the “ Satire and 
Parini,” of which the scene is laid in Milan, about the middle 
of the last century. Parini was a famous satirist of that time, 
who scourged the follies and vices of the Lombard aristocracy ; 
and making him his protagonist, the author shows the benefits 
on society of elevated, impersonal satire, as contrasted with 
the disorganization produced by the lampoons which were con- 
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temporaneously so popular in Milan. Ferrari ridicules in this 
comedy, among other things, a certain learned society called 
the Enormi, whose president héld his place by right of descent, 
and was a miracle of pompous ignorance and stupidity. Acad- 
emies of this kind are still to be found in Italy; but they were 
once the rage, and their erudite members amused themselves 
with incredible extravagances and puerilities. The Academy 
of the Sibillone, for instance, used to “ place a child in the 
chair, who replied with a single word of hazard or caprice to 
the problem proposed. The academicians then maintained, in 
long harangues, that this word exactly solved the problem.” 
Unhappily, the comedy “ Satire and Parini” is in rhyme,—a 
lapse of taste which still seems to please in the Italian theatre. 

In his Preface to this comedy, Ferrari is at the pains to dis- 
claim the purpose attributed to him by destructive flattery and 
unfriendly critics, of restoring Goldoni. He says in clear 
words which must win the gratitude of every young writer 
who has been troubled in his study of the masters by the shal- 
low criticism always more or less in vogue: “I venerate and 
study Goldoni, — not to imitate him, but to learn how to im- 
itate nature..... Genius cannot be repeated ; and at any rate, 
I know well how different must be the art proper for a tranquil 
age like the past, from the art suited to a stormy age like the 
present.” The defence is sound and just. Ferrari wishes he 
might resemble Goldoni in his conduct of the drama, which 
may be legitimately imitated, while he denies his,wish to ape 
him in his esthetic conceptions. And there all originality 
begins! He is the only dramatist of our time wholly worthy 
to succeed Goldoni,* and he has indeed learned from Goldoni 
to do more than Goldoni knew. Ferrari’s dialogue is lively 
and witty, the situations of his plays are good, with many well- 
contrived surprises, and full of genial humor. But all which 
he shares with his master is of the nineteenth, and not of the 
eighteenth century, and so Ferrari is original. 





#4 I have found,” says Ristori in a recent letter to a friend at Paris, “a new 
poet, who has written me a new comedy in which everybody is not always laugh- 
ing. It is called ‘Woman and the Sceptic,’ and gives me the whole range of 
fecling ; I play it with delight. The poet’s name is Paolo Ferrari, —a worthy 
heir of Goldoni.” 
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His last play is Za Donna e lo Scettico, to which its own 
merit and the rendering of Ristori is now giving the greatest 
popularity in Italy. The title (‘Woman and the Sceptic’’) 
sufficiently suggests the scope of the drama, and the wish to 
teach the good through the beautiful is noticeable in all Fer- 
rari’s plays; though he wisely refuses to make his moral the 
first thing, knowing that the poet who does this abdicates his 
superiority to the moralist, without winning the moralist’s 
applause. While modern Italian life finds due representation 
in his comedies, the bent of Ferrari’s genius is evidently 
toward the kind of play which we have styled the biographic 
drama. In this he seems to find scope, and pleasure, and 
success. It is a species of comedy of which the Italians are 
extremely fond, and its excellence must be in part judged by 
its popularity. The lives of literary men, which Ferrari and 
his imitators chiefly celebrate, do not often afford the sharply- 
cut incidents and vivid events which the dramatist wishes, and 
his invention, unless most skilfully employed, must offend an 
audience acquainted with the biographic facts and mislead one 
ignorant of them. This drama is materially different from 
the historical play. There, events interest you in the hero; 
here the hero interests you in events. The worst that can be 
said of the biographic drama is that it is subjective ; the best 
is that it pleases. 

Paolo Giacometti is a writer who has carried it to excess, 
and who has succeeded in winning a wide popularity in Italy. 
He is the author of some forty dramas, of which nearly half 
are biographic. No career which offers any salient point on 
which to hang a play seems to be safe from this voluminous 
and unscrupulous writer. Those who recall the name of 
Lucretia Maria Davidson —a gifted and precocious American 
girl, whose facile verse won her even the difficult praises of 
the London Quarterly, and whose premature death consigned 
her to the limbo of books on literary biography — will be 
puzzled to know how her life could possibly be made to serve 
the purposes of drama. Nevertheless, the Cavaliere Giaco- 
metti has made a dramma storico of her career, which we have 
read not wholly without profit, we trust, and certainly not 
without amusement. In this play, we learn from the lips of 
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the good Abbé Villars (who keeps an Istituto for young ladies 
in the State of Pennsylvania), that “the English are more 
civilized than the Americans, and they ought to be so, for they 
came first into the world: their wrong was in not knowing how 
to civilize us. Enough! George Washington has kindled 
here his beacon-fire, and I think they have beheld it beyond 
the sea! And his friend and mine, Benjamin Franklin, has 
had the daring to civilize the lightnings. Although the period 
of our existence on the geographic chart numbers only some 
three hundred and twenty years, we are no longer those 
hideous savages we once were!” No one who reads this 
will be surprised to learn further from the play that American 
citizens commonly bear the title of Sir, and cherish a deep- 
seated hostility to enlightenment of all kinds, and literature 
in particular, or that the death of Miss Davidson resulted 
partly from an unhappy attachment for a famous English poet 
(Sir Giorgio Dorsey, travelling in America for the,purpose of 
kissing the tomb of Washington), which she concealed that it 
might not divide him from a friend to whom he was betrothed. 
It would be, of course, unjust to judge this play, and others 
of its class, by absurdities not palpable to the Italians. It has 
very great merit of a certain kind, and is played to tearful 
audiences in Italy. Giacometti never writes comedies, prop- 
erly speaking; where he does not select some passage of biog- 
raphy, he takes a subject destitute of comic interest, and ap- 
pends a dramatic sentimentality, or a dramatic sarcasm. It 
must be said to his credit that his aim is always lofty and pure ; 
in none of the many plays which we have read, in search of 
something to praise, have we found one objectionable passage, 
nor any immoral tendency masked under a show of virtuous 
purpose. We must ascribe to him unaffected conscientious- 
ness, extreme infelicity in the choice of subjects, utter igno- 
rance of Anglo-Saxon life (which he is fatally fond of depict- 
ing), perfect mastery of stage effects, superfluous sentiment, 
and the art of writing the most unreasonably successful plays , 
in the world; he is moreover original —by mere virtue of 
mediocrity. 

The life of Teobaldo Ciconi is one of those lives which give the 
author (as in the case of Theodore Winthrop) so deep a hold 
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upon the sympathy of his readers as almost to annul’in them 
the faculties by which art is judged apart from the artist. We 
attribute to this, at least, part of the popularity, or rather af- 
fection, which he enjoys. He was born, like Aleardo Aleardi, 
Dall’ Ongaro, and a large number of other Italian poets of the 
day, under Austrian rule, and his story embraces the usual 
romance of lofty aspirations duly snubbed with exile. Ciconi 
was a native of the Friuli, and studied law at the University 
of Padua, where he took a degree. We believe he never 
practised the profession of advocate ; he early devoted himself 
to dramatic literatuse, in which he won great success, trans- 
lating from the French, besides producing a great many origi- 
nal plays. When the war of independence broke out, in 1859, 
he entered the ranks of the Italian army as volunteer, and 
fought bravely throughout that struggle — to die of consump- 
tion at Milan in 1863, while yet quite young. He was a man 
who had cordial friends while he lived, and no one can look 
upon the likeness of his face without sympathy and tenderness, 
it is so sad and so winning. 

Ciconi was as true to the spirit of his age in letters as in 
politics, and his comedies unite many of the best characteristics 
of the modern school. He is, perhaps, superior to Ferrari in 
the art of lightly sketching slight latter-day people of the 
world, and he is happiest when dealing with men and women 
of buon genere. But in these sketches there is now and then 
a hardness of spirit which makes you regret that the author 
chose to do them, though the hardness contributes to the ex- 
cellence of the work. Ciconi’s dialogue is like that of Charles 
Reade in “ Peg Woffington,” — quick, poignant, glittering, and 
witty, and many of the people in his comedies are like those in 
Thackeray’s novels, — granting the radical differences of Italian 
and English life. For the rest he seems to have been more 
affected by the French dramatists than any of his Italian con- 
temporaries, though at last his own heart seems to have echoed 
the cry of other men’s, —“ Can you no longer touch the chord 
of feeling? Make us weep!” In one of his latest plays he 
has dealt with the saddest problem which vexes the world, — 
that of the lost woman, — and which Dall’ Ongaro says he has 
solved in a manner more Christian and human than that of the 
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French authors. It is a singular drama, and is more like the 
fantasy of a German brain, than the product of the practical, 
undreamy Italian mind. It is called La Statua di Carne, and 
the living statue is a beautiful, gifted, and wicked girl, who 
chances to bear a wondrous resemblance to the young wife of 
Count Santa Rosa. This wife was an humble seamstress, to 
whom the Count, sick of being loved for his rank and wealth, 
had never revealed his true character; her devotion in his 
supposed poverty restored him to faith in God and men, and 
her early death left him heir to a life-long sorrow. He goes 
to America, renouncing his identity, and allowing himself to 
be thought dead by all but one faithful friend. This friend, 
meeting Noemi, is struck by her strange resemblance to Maria, 
the Count’s dead wife, and writes to him; the Count instantly 
quits Boston, and repairs to Milan, where he finds Noemi one of 
the most reckless and boisterous spirits at a pleasant but wicked 
little supper. The Count, too, sees the likeness remarked by 
his friend, and, with no thought but of his wife in his heart, he 
offers this beautiful and heartless wanton his protection, and 
places all his wealth at her disposal, on condition that she will 
assume the name of Maria, and live in the room where his wife 
died. Two hours each day she is to sit before him while he 
gazes upon the features endeared to him by eternal loss ; at all 
other times she may go where she will, and do what she will. 
At first Noemi finds this merely tedious ; then, piqued by the 
persistent coldness and indifference of her protector, she tries 
her arts upon him; failing, she is moved by his fidelity and 
devotion to his dead wife, and for the first time she believes in 
love, and loves. Her truth and love are now put to proof, they 
sustain it, and the Count ends by wedding her. Such is the 
outline of the play, which has certainly a fantastic charm; but 
whether it solves the problem of the social evil may reasonably 
be questioned. The reformation so peculiarly effected by 
Count Santa Rosa must, we fear, be regarded as exceptional, 
— though no one need for that matter refuse to recognize the 
great truth inculcated by the drama: that lost faith can only 
be recovered through suffering, and that love cannot begin 
where there is no faith. 

In what the eloquent critic, so often quoted, calls Ciconi’s 
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last and best comedy, “The Only Daughter,” the author deals 
with better human nature than usual. The humor and events 
of the whole play turn upon the imbecile fondness of rich 
parents for their only, spoiled child, to whom they have given 
a young man of spirit for a husband, just as they would have 
given her anything else she asked for. As the husband is 
never. permitted to control his wife in anything nor to have 
any voice concerning her, he has sunk to the place of an un- 
salaried servant in his father-in-law’s house, when his friend 
Ippolito returns from the acquisition of wisdom in America, 
—where all the disappointed lovers and adventurous spirits 
of modern Italian comedies always go. He inspires the hus- 
band to assert himself, and Alfredo’s self-assertion ends in a 
separation from his wife; the friends quit Milan together, 
take service in the Italian army, and re-enter the city with 
the triumphal army of Victor Emanuel. Meantime, the father- 
in-law has taken a new house, and the friends, without his 
knowledge or their own, are billeted upon him. Alfredo’s 
wife returns from the opera at night, finds her husband and 
seeks to be reconciled with him, — for she has secretly adored 
him ever since he refused to be her slave, and has nearly 
broken her heart for him in his absence. The Count Paride, 
of whom Alfredo has been jealous, and who once refused to 
fight him on the pretence that they were not equals, is put to 
open shame before the husband and wife reconciled ; he furi- 
ously challenges Alfredo, and is answered that a man who has 
spent his time in fashionable dawdling during that glorious 
war is not the equal of a soldier who has fought for his country. 
Ippolito gently adds, “ Better by the door than through the 
window, Count,” and shows him out, while virtue and happi- 
ness triumph in the re-union of Alfredo and Elena. Ippolito 
is a character exquisitely drawn, and altogether delightful. 
His brilliant and crisp surface of wit commands your admira- 
tion, and his really kind, friendly and honest heart wins your 
liking. He has had a love-affair in his first youth with a 
singer at Verona, who reappears in this play as the pretty 
widow of a rich marquis. The passages in which they rehearse 
their former loves are the wittiest and best in the play, — and 
for sparkle of easy natural repartee have seldom been excelled. 
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Ciconi seems to have wished in this play to hold up before 
Italian society a picture of some of its faults, and of the sim- 
ple manliness that may overcome them. There is suificient 
license in parts of the dialogue, but the meaning, as well as 
the declared intention, is good; and certainly the play is very 
pleasing. 

The comedies of Ciconi are many, and they are all popular, 
but the two particularly mentioned are the best liked, — which 
is to say, they are the best. If the author had lived, he would 
hardly have turned his attention to the historical or senti- 
mental drama, for either is alien to his genius, but he would 
probably have continued to write his graceful comedies of 
society, growing better-natured as he grew older. It is the 
fault of the fine world which he drew so faithfully, that his 
characters are often so hard, and his words of such bitter per- 
siflage. It cannot be said that he has ever by precept or ten- 
dency done conscious wrong to principles which neither men 
nor literature can violate without degradation. 

Like praise may be bestowed upon all recent Italian comedy, 
in which there is seldom verbal licentiousness, and never the 
badness of heart which turns the high and the pure into ridi- 
cule. The French dramas, for which the repeated invasions 
of Italy by French ideas had made way, have been wellnigh 
banished from the stage by the naturally healthy taste of the 
Italians, fostered and developed by the native dramatists. 
The merit of writers who have thus succeeded in exiling pro- 
ductions which have great and undeniable attractions for play- 
goers, stands proved by the fact. All efforts to please inno- 
cently must be made with uncommon skill and genius; he 
who appeals from lust to taste must be master of most per- 
suasive eloquence. The Italians have reason to be proud 
of the drama which makes this appeal, and the student of 
Italian life must turn to this drama for that knowledge of 
society which he would look for vainly in the contemporary 
romance of Italy. The only novels, as we have said, which 
are: worth reading, are historical; but in the comedies are 
fairly reflected many of the most interesting features of modern 
Italian life and thought. You see there a state of society in 
which all things seem in transition: the old traditions of rank 
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are disputed ; suspicion is not only cast upon social prejudices, 
but well-known and time-honored social vices are openly dis- 
graced ; the dignity of man is asserted, the purity of woman 
is defended, the sanctity of all family ties is honored. What- 
ever is best in modern doubt works there to the triumph of 
faith and virtue. In fine, the Italians have a genuine drama, 
which they may cherish without loss of self-respect. The 
defects of this drama cannot be denied, however. With all 
its freedom, ‘its range is narrow, and the life it represents is 
too exclusively that of the best society ; and while it has no 
exotic growth, it lacks the exquisite raciness of the Goldonian 
comedy. But, with all its defects, it must be acknowledged 
that we have nothing to compare with it in English literature. 
It seems, like the society which it reflects, to be in a state 
of development and transition, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will enlarge its scope with changing conditions till, 
like society, it includes and acknowledges all phases of national 
life. 

“The moment,” says Dall’ Ongaro, in his admirable essay 
on the drama, ‘‘is propitious for the dramatic art...... 
Liberty of speech has brought into existence new elements, 
new ideas, new feelings. ..... Liberty has emancipated us 
not only from the yoke of our tyrants, but has freed us from 
the moral chains of bigotry, academic and official. The True 
and the Beautiful! behold the law, behold the evangel of Art! 
For the rest, any form is good, if it speaks to the heart and 
moves it. Yet I shall not cease to repeat to the young Italian 
poets, Write for the Theatre, — that is, for the People. Do 
not leave this noble office to court buffoons and flatterers of 
the worst instincts of the vulgar. Write for the people, the 
whole people, the united people, met before you, your judge, 
your inspiration, your aspiration. Put yourself in communi- 
cation with it, live its life, make yourself populace, — not 
to flatter its ignoble passions, but to lift it to the serene 
region of the ideal, to teach it consciousness of its worth, to 
show it how is lost, how is won, and, above all, how is pre- 
served, the greatest of all good, the most sacred of all rights, 
Liberty ! ” 
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Art. III. —1. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 
cation and University Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh 
Review, corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Ap- 
pendices. By Str Wriutam Hamitron, Bart. With an In- 
troductory Essay by Rosert TurnsuLtt, D.D. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1858. 8vo. 

2. Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sm WILLIAM 
Hamitton, Bart. Edited by the Rev. Henry L. Manse, 
B. D., Oxford, and Jonn Verrcu, M.A., Edinburgh. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln. 1859-60. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE human mind is intolerant of finalities. The best state- 
ments of one age, are bettered by the next, and possess only a 
transitional importance. Methods are fluid, systems are solid; 
the former circulate like living sap through the cambium-layer 
of philosophy, while the latter, like completed cells, soon lost 
their vitality by becoming rigid and impermeable heart-wood. 
As crystallizations of the highest thought of the times, systems 
have great value, for they constitute the chief materials for the 
intellectual history of the race ; but taken as isolated products, ° 
their value depends on their iatrinsic character. They are 
salutary or pernicious according as they foster or fetter the 
free movement of thought. If the former, they communicate 
a direct impulse to human progress ; if the latter, they contrib- 
ute to progress solely by the reaction they create. No system 
possesses a stimulative tendency, or can have a permanent in- 
fluence, which hampers the mind with arbitrary restrictions, 
and introduces discord into the play of our noblest faculties ; 
which seeks to concentrate thought on the circumference, and 
avert it from the centre, of our being; which postulates a spe- 
cial faculty of faith, and remands to its blind asseveration 
truths which have been derived from the activity of reason. 
Least of all can a theory be tolerated which assumes an in- 
evitable antagonism between reason and this postulated faith ; 
for faith and reason, religion and philosophy, stand or fall 
together. Philosophy is religion comprehended ; religion is 
philosophy felt. 

The constructive system of Sir William Hamilton, which is 
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reduced to a single formula in his so-called Law of the Con- 
ditioned, exhibits the latest attempt to curb speculation by 
factitious restraints. The simplicity of this law is equalled 
only by the ingenuity of its applications. With the guidance 
of the single principle of Mental Impotence, Hamilton claims 
to thread his way through many a metaphysical labyrinth 
whose windings have proved too intricate for his predecessors. 
He professes to have explained by it the two great principles 
of Causality and Substance, although of the latter it is to be 
regretted he has left no exposition. Even the vexed problem 
of Liberty and Necessity, that fatal quicksand of philosophy 
which has engulfed so many stout theorists, he claims to have 
at least bridged over, if not finally and forever to have filled 
up. In fact, he offers us Nescience organized into Science. 
So great are the charms of unity and simplicity, and so at- 
tractive is an hypothesis which seems to combine them both 
With competency to account for the given phenomena, that 
Hamilton’s philosophy has found numerous adherents, and 
exercised a marked influence upon contemporary thought. 
Its main principle, that the Unconditioned is beyond the sphere 
of human knowledge, has found acceptance where rejection 
was to be expected, and has furnished a common ground of 
agreement between contending parties. In the interest of 
supernaturalism, it has been applied by Mansel in a manner 
very analogous to that in which Fichte applied the principles 
of the Critical Philosophy in his “ Critique of all Revelation,” 
though with aims and results widely different. In the interest 
of rationalism, it has been used by Spencer in establishing the 
incomprehensibility of the omnipresent Force. In fact, it is 
the theological bearings of the system which have so remark- 
ably drawn to it the attention of European and American 
thinkers, and subjected its doctrines to so keen and searching 
a scrutiny. Yet that there is no little doubt as to its ultimate 
theological tendencies is evidenced by the conflicting appeals 
made to it by antagonistic schools of thought. Dogmatism is 
divided against itself as to the veritable drift of its tenets. 
One party declares that, since all speculative cognition of the 
Infinite and Absolute is proved impossible, man’s carnal reason 
is humbled, deprived of all basis for heterodox conclusions, and 
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compelled to acknowledge authority and faith as the final cri- 
teria of religious truth ;* while another party avers with equal 
emphasis that, by teaching the utter incomprehensibility of the 
Infinite, systematic theology throws suspicion on the capacity 
of man to receive a Divine revelation, and thereby invalidates 
its own revealed doctrines.¢ Scepticism, in its turn, retorts 
that the entire structure of dogmatism rests on a transcenden- 
tal foundation, and that religious indifferentism is the only 
logical consequence of the novel philosophy; nay, further, she 
maintains that, since it supposes truth to lie either at one or 
the other of two inconceivable poles of thought, while all the 
conceivable lies between them and coincides with neither, all 
human knowledge whatever, whether experience, science, 
philosophy, or religion, is demonstrated to be sheer illusion. 
Of the three, scepticism is incontrovertibly right. Admit the 
Law of the Conditioned, and philosophy henceforth wears the 
badge of Pyrrhonism. No claim can be more groundless 
than that this law “ averts scepticism.” ¢ 

The corollaries which Hamilton, his disciples, or his oppo- 
nents have deduced from the Law of the Conditioned, have 
been vigorously and sufficiently assailed. But that its logical 
inconsistencies and their psychological causes have been suffi- 
ciently exposed, we are not aware. It is neither satisfactory 
nor conclusive to rest the refutation of a theory on the exhibi- 
tion of its alleged consequences. The one underlying postu- 
late of all science is the harmony of Truth with itself. If, 
then, a theory is true, its consequences can never be absurd or 
untrue, much as they may shock our prejudices er wound our 
sensibilities; and the only manly course is to accept theory 
and consequences together. But. if the consequences are re- 
ally absurd, and contradict necessary truths, then the theory 
must be false, and susceptible of refutation per se; and we 
ought never to rest till it has been refuted, irrespectively of all 
consequences whatever. It is the purpose of the present essay 
to neglect entirely the corollaries from Hamilton’s law, and , 








* See Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought, passim. 

t See Saisset, Essay on Religious Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 214, remarks by the 
Translator ; Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 2d edit., p. 286. 
¢ Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 556. 
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consider only the law itself, analyzing its main propositions, 
and exposing their utter untenability. By this course the 
corollaries are refuted en masse with their logical foundation ; 
by any other, the principal work still remains undone. We 
shall begin by stating the law in Hamilton’s own words. 


“ Now, then, I lay it down as a law which, though not generalized 
by philosophers, can be easily proved to be true by its application to the 
phenomena, That all that is conceivable in thought lies between two 
extremes, which, as contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, 
but of which, as mutual contradictories, one must. For example, we 
conceive space,— we cannot but conceive space. I admit, therefore, 
that Space, indefinitely, is a positive and necessary form of thought. 
But when philosophers convert the fact, that we cannot but think space, 
or, to express it differently, that we are unable to imagine anything out 
of space, — when philosophers, I say, convert this fact with the assertion, 
that we have a notion, a positive notion, of absolute or infinite space, 
they assume not only what is not contained in the phenomenon, nay, 
they assume what is the very reverse of what the phenomenon mani- 
fests. It is plain that space must either be bounded or not bounded. 
These are contradictory alternatives; on the principle of contradiction, 
they cannot both be true, and, on the principle of Excluded Middle, one 
must be true. This cannot be denied, without denying the primary 
laws of intelligence. But though space must be admitted to be neces- 
sarily either finite or infinite, we are able to conceive the possibility 
neither of its finitude nor of its infinity. 

“We are altogether unable to conceive space as bounded,—as finite; 
that is, as a whole beyond which there is no further space. Every one 
is conscious that this is impossible. It contradicts also the supposition 
of space as a necessary notion; for if we could imagine space as a ter- 
minated sphere, and that sphere not itself enclosed in a surrounding 
space, we should not be obliged to think everything in space ; and, on 
the contrary, if we did imagine this terminated sphere as itself in space, 
in that case we should not have actually conceived all space as a 
bounded whole. The one contradictory is thus found inconceivable ; 
we cannot conceive space as positively limited. 

“On the other hand, we are equally powerless to realize in thought 
the possibility of the opposite contradictory ; we cannot conceive space 
as infinite, as without limits. You may launch out in thought beyond 
the solar walk, you may transcend in fancy even the universe of matter, 
and rise from sphere to sphere in the region of empty space, until 
imagination sinks exhausted; — with all this what have you done? 
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You have never gone beyond the finite, you have attained at best 
only to the indefinite, and the indefinite, however expanded, is still 
always the finite. As Pascal energetically says, ‘Inflate our con- 
ceptions as we may, with all the finite possible we cannot make one 
atom of the infinite’ ‘The infinite is infinitely incomprehensible.’ 
Now, then, both contradictories are equally inconceivable, and could we 
limit our attention to one alone, we should deem it at once impossible 
and absurd, and suppose its unknown opposite as necessarily true. But 
as we not only can, but are constrained to consider both, we find that 
both are equally incomprehensible; and yet, though unable to view 
either as possible, we are forced by a higher law to admit that one, but 
one only, is necessary. 

“That the conceivable lies always between two inconceivable ex- 
tremes, is illustrated by every other relation of thought. We have 
found the maximum of space incomprehensible ; can we comprehend its 
minimum? This is equally impossible. Here, likewise, we recoil 
from one inconceivable contradictory only to infringe upon another. 
Let us take a portion of space, however small, we can never conceive 
it as the smallest. It is necessarily extended, and may, consequently, 
be divided into a half or quarters, and each of these halves or quarters 
may again be divided into other halves or quarters, and this ad infi- 
nitum. But if we are unable to construe to our minds the possibility 
of an absolute minimum of space, we can as little represent to our- 
selves the possibility of an infinite divisibility of any extended entity.” 


After applying exactly analogous reasoning to Time, Hamil- 
ton proceeds as follows : — 


“The same principle could be shown in various other relations, but 
what I have now said is, I presume, sufficient to make you understand 
its import. Now the law of mind, that the conceivable is in every 
relation bounded by the inconceivable, I call the Law of the Conditioned. 
You will find many philosophers who hold an opinion the reverse of 
this, — maintaining that the absolute is a native or necessary notion 
of intelligence. This, I conceive, is an opinion founded on vagueness 
and confusion. They tell us we have a notion of absolute or infinite 
space, of absolute or infinite time. But they do not tell us in which 
of the opposite contradictories this notion is realized. Though these 
are exclusive of each other, and though both are only negations of the 
conceivable on its opposite poles, they confound together these exclusive 
inconceivables into a single notion ; suppose it positive, and baptize it 
with the name of absolute. The sum, therefore, of what I have now 
stated is, that the Conditioned is that which is alone conceivable or 
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cogitable; the Unconditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogitable. 
The conditioned or the thinkable lies between two extremes or poles ; 
and these extremes or poles are each of them unconditioned, each of 
them inconceivable, each of them exclusive or contradictory of the 
other. Of these two repugnant opposites, the one is that of Uncon- 
ditional or Absolute Limitation; the other, that of Unconditional or 
Infinite Illimitation. The one we may, therefore, in general call the Ab- 
solutely Unconditioned ; the other, the Infinitely Unconditioned ; or, more 
simply, the Absolute and the Infinite ; the term absolute expressing that 
which is finished or complete, the term infinite, that which cannot be 
terminated or concluded. These terms, which, like the Absolute and 
Infinite themselves, philosophers have confounded, ought not only to be 
distinguished, but opposed as contradictory. The notion of either un- 
conditioned is negative ; the absolute and the infinite can each only be 
conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other words, of the ab- 
solute and infinite we have no conception at all.” * 


A paradox is always suspicious; not necessarily false, but to 
be tested. The Law of the Conditioned is paradoxical, because 
it predicates contradiction of two extremes which are each 
asserted to be utterly incomprehensible. The mutual relation 
of two objects is known, but the objects themselves are utterly 
unknown. No explanation is offered of this prima facie ab- 
surdity, which is only developed more glaringly by a deeper ex- 
amination. The Unconditioned is assumed as a genus which is 
divided into two species, the Infinite and the Absolute ;+ we are 
entitled to expect, therefore, some essential marks or specific 
differences by which these co-ordinated species shall be distin- 
guished from each other and from their proximate genus. As 
logical extension and intension are invariably in the inverse 
ratio, we are entitled to expect that, since the Unconditioned is 
more comprehensive than either of its species, Hamilton will 
indicate some positive characteristics differentiating the Infinite 
and the Absolute. Accordingly, the Infinite is defined as Uncon- 
ditional Illimitation, the Absolute as Unconditional Limitation. 
Yet almost in the same breath we are told that each is utterly 
inconceivable, each the mere negation of thought. On the 
one hand, we are told that they differ; on the other hand, we 





* Lectures on Metaphysics, pp. 526 - 531. 
t “ The Unconditioned, in our use of language, denotes the genus of which the 
Infinite and Absolute are the species.” — Discussions on Philosophy, p. 21, note. 
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are told that they do not differ. Now which does Hamilton 
mean? If he insists on the definitions as yielding a ground 
of conceivable distinction, he must abandon the inconceiva- 
bility ; but if he insists on the inconceivability, he must aban- 
don the definitions as sheer verbiage, devoid of all conceivable 
meaning. There is no possible escape from this dilemma. 
Further, two negations can never contradict, for contradiction 
is the asserting and the denying of the same proposition ; two 
denials cannot conflict. If Illimitation is negative, Limitation, 
its contradictory, must be positive, whether conditional or un- 
conditional. In brief, if the Infinite and Absolute are wholly 
incomprehensible, they are not distinguishable ; but if they are 
distinguishable, they are not wholly incomprehensible. If they 
are indistinguishable, they are to us identical, and identity 
precludes contradiction. But if they are distinguishable, dis- 
tinction is made by difference, which involves positive cognition ; 
hence one at least must be conceivable. It follows, therefore, 
by inexorable logic, that either the contradiction or the incen- 
ceivability must be abandoned. 

The Law of the Conditioned, then, in its primary enunciation, 
is at war with itself. Zero is maintained to be contradictory 
of zero; a proposition which is meaningless and absurd. This 
objection, however, which alone is fatal to the Law, may be alto- 
gether waived ; and the flimsiness of the generalization may be 
exposed on broader grounds. The error has its root in a psy- 
chological confusion of the sensuous imagination with the non- 
sensuous reason, and a resulting co-ordination of an imaginative 
conception with an abstract proposition ; two things which do 
not belong to the same category, and hence bear no mutual 
relation. Two imaginative conceptions may be compared, or 
two abstract propositions; but to oppose an imaginative con- 
ception to an abstract proposition is like opposing an inch to an 
ounce, or an hour to a bushel. Hamilton rests his Law of the 
Conditioned upon arguments drawn from the ideas of Space and 
Time, as appears from the foregoing citation; but we have 
already proved that he confounds the purely rational idea of 
Space with the imaginative conception of Extension.* This 





* See North American Review for July, 1864, Art. III., “The Philosophy of 
Space and Time,” § 6. 
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confusion has been shown to be prolific of absurdities in many 
other systems ; but in no other system has it generated absurd- 
ities so superlative as in the Philosophy of the Conditioned. 
That these strictures are neither unwarranted nor excessive 
will, we believe, be abundantly evidenced by an analytical criti- 
cism of the Law itself. 

It will be convenient to separate and condense the Law into 
its four component clauses, as follows : — 

1. The Infinite and Absolute, as defined, are contradictory 
and exclusive of each other; yet one must be true. 

2. Neither of them can be conceived as possible. 

3. Each is inconceivable, and the inconceivability of each is 
referable to the same cause, namely, mental imbecility. 

4. As opposite extremes or poles, they include everything 
conceivable between them. 

These four propositions are the four corner-stones upon 
which the whole Philosophy of the Conditioned is built ; and the 
falsity of any one of them must inevitably undermine the Law. 
It will be our task to prove that, except the first, which is itself 
a blunder, they are all.absolutely and equally false. 

I. The first of these four theses is indisputably true. The 
Absolute, defined as Unconditional Limitation, is beyond ques- 
tion contradictory of the Infinite, defined as Unconditional Il- 
limitation. In admitting their contradiction, however, it is ne- 
cessary to make a qualification, so obvious as to be self-evident, 
and yet not always borne in mind. Contradictories mutually 
exclude each other ; to posit the one is ipso facto to remove the 
other, and reciprocally. Therefore contradiction can be sub- 
jective only, never objective ; that is, it can exist solely between 
judgments, and never between existences. For objects in 
themselves, as external realities, must coexist; they cannot, 
therefore, mutually exclude each other, which is the condition 
of their being contradictories. The contradiction between the 
Infinite and the Absolute is, consequently, a contradiction be- 
tween judgments in regard td limitation, not between two 
objective realities. When we admit Hamilton’s contradiction, 
we mean that the Infinite and the Absolute, as defined, cannot 
coexist ; that if the Infinite exists, there is no such thing as the 
Absolute, and if the Absolute exists, there is no such thing as 
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the Infinite. Hamilton rejects the Hegelian principle of the 
Identity of Contradictories ; and he is therefore bound to accept 
this consequence of his own theory. If we should allow the 
given definitions, then we must admit the contradiction between 
the Infinite and the Absolute. 

But this hypothetical admission is no concession to the Law 
of the Conditioned ; for the definition of the Absolute involves 
numerous absurdities. Our psychological analysis has shown 
that unity and infinity are equally necessary predicates of 
Space, or, in other words, that Space is an infinite unit.* Now 
infinity is purely a negative predicate, and is convertible with 
absolute illimitability; it is an idea of the non-sensuous reason, 
not a conception of the sensuous imagination, and is simply 
a condensation of the proposition, “ There are no limits.” 
But unity may be construed both as positive and as negatiev, 
both as a conception of the sensuous imagination and as an 
idea of the non-sensuous reason. As the former, it is that 
attribute of an object which colligates its parts in a conceivable 
oneness, and presents them as a complete, coherent whole ; it 
equally implies plurality of constituents and definiteness of 
outline; and is cognized solely through the senses and the 
sensuous imagination. As the latter, it is that attribute of an 
object which constitutes the impossibility of its partition into 
elements, and hence may be expressed in the proposition, 
“ There are no parts”; it is simple indivisibility, or the nega- | 
tion of complexity, and is perfectly compatible with either fini- 
tude or infinitude. The one is composite unity, and is exempli- 
fied in the human body; the other, expressing the impossibility 
of resolution by analysis, is incomposite unity, and is exempli- 
fied in the infinite personality of God, and in the finite perso- 
nality of the human soul. 

Now the Law of the Conditioned grew out of Hamilton’s 
confused recognition of the equal necessity of infinity and unity 
as predicates of Space. He dimly perceived the truth that 
Space is an infinite unit; but how was he to interpret this 
truth? Infinity he at once recognized as a negative notion ; 
but, failing to perceive the radical and all-important distinction 
































* See article already cited, on “The Philosophy of Space and Time,” §§ 15, 16 
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between composite and incomposite unity, he unfortunately 
interpreted the unity of Space as composite, thereby co-ordinat- 
ing the negative, rational idea of infinity with the positive, 
imaginative conception of unity. Consequently he found him- 
self compelled to regard as of equal authority both of these 
propositions : — 
1. Space is illimitable. 
2. Space is a limited whole.* 

One of these, by the first law of thought, is necessarily true, 
and the other false. Hamilton clearly saw the contradiction ; 
but he also saw that to accept both propositions as necessary 
and dogmatic affirmations of reason would convict human in- 
telligence of utter worthlessness, and demonstrate scepticism 
beyond the possibility of refutation. From this result he in- 
stinctively shrank, and sought refuge in the principle of mere 
weakness, of * mental imbecility,” which suffered him to regard 
the frowning contradictories as resulting, not from a legitimate, 
but an illegitimate, use of reason. By thus proscribing all 
speculation on the Infinite and the Absolute, of which these 
propositions are the expression, he hoped to escape the impos- 
sible task of reconciling their contradiction, and yet save the 
credibility of intelligence within its proper sphere of the finite. 
This hope was as reasonable as that of the ostrich to escape the 
hunter, by burying its head in the sand. But fortunately the 





* “ Space, it is evident, must either be limited, that is, have an end, a circum- 
ference; or unlimited, that is, have no end, no circumference. These are contra- 
dictory suppositions ; both, therefore, cannot, but one must, be true. Now let us 
try positively to comprehend, positively to conceive, the possibility of either of these 
two mutually exclusive alternatives. Can we represent or realize in thought ex- 
tension as absolutely limited? in other words, can we mentally hedge round the 
whole of Space,*conceive it as absolutely bounded, that is, so that beyond its 
boundary there is no outlying, no surrounding space? This is impossible...... 
It is thus impossible for us to think Space as a totality, that is, as absolutely 
bounded, but all-containing. We may, therefore, lay down this first extreme 
as inconceivable. We cannot think Space as limited. Let us now consider 
its contradictory; can we comprehend the possibility of infinite or unlimited 
Space? To suppose this is a direct contradiction in terms ; it is to comprehend 
the incomprehensible. We think, we conceive, we comprehend a thing, only as we 
think it as within or under something else; but to do this of the infinite is to think 
the infinite as finite, which is contradictory and absurd.” (Lectures on Logic, pp. 
72, 73.) Hamilton seems to suppose that to “comprehend the possibility of the 
infinite,” and to “comprehend the infinite,” are convertible expressions! 
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door of escape stands wide open. The error of Hamilton lay 
in confounding Extension with Space, composite unity with 
incomposite unity, sensuous imagination with non-sensuous 
reason. Infinity and unity are equally absolute and uncon- 
ditional predicates of Space; but the unity is incompos’ie. 

Wholeness, as we have seen, is predicable of an object either 
with respect to interior constitution or to exterior configura- 
tion. In the former aspect it signifies simplicity, indivisibility, 
or incomposite unity ; in the latter aspect it signifies complete- 
ness, limitation, or composite unity. Space, therefore, being 
necessarily illimitable, can be a whole, a total, only in the for- 
mer signification; and its unity must accordingly be inter- 
preted as incomposite, on pain of absolute contradiction. 

Instead of misinterpreting the unity of Space as composite, 
evolving the consequent contradiction, and most absurdly 
generalizing this individual antinomy into a universal law,* 
Hamilton ought to have interpreted it as incomposite, and thus 
have spared himself his gratuitously created perplexity. The 
two propositions would then have become as follows : — 

1. Space is illimitable. 

2. Space is indivisible. 
The keenest analysis will fail to discover any contradiction 
between these judgments, two negations being incapable of 
contradiction. Instead, therefore, of defining the Absolute as 
“ unconditional limitation,” ‘‘a bounded whole,” that is, as 
composite unity, we must define it, when applied to Space and 
Time, as “ unconditional totality or indivisibility,” that is, as 
incomposite unity. The Absolute and Infinite, therefore, far 
from conflicting, henceforth coincide as compatible attributes ; 
and the unnatural antinomy is forever resolved. 

II. The second of the four theses to be considered maintains 
that neither the Absolute nor the Infinite ‘can be conceived as 
possible.” This phrase in the connection means merely “ can 
be regarded as actual or existent”; it contains no reference 
to the inconceivability asserted in the third thesis, which will 
be criticised below. Let us once more recur to Hamilton’s 





* “Rien n’est plus voisin de l’ignorance d’un principe que son excessive géné- 
ralisation.” (De Gérando, De la Génération des Connaissances Humaines, Introd., 
pp. xx.) — There is no wiser philosophical maxim than this. 
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definitions of the Absolute and Infinite, and apply them as 
before to Space; we then have the contradictory proposi- 
tions : — 
1. Space is limited. 
2. Space is unlimited. 

Bearing in mind that receptivity, unity, and infinity have been 
shown to be the constituent elements of the idea of Space,* 
the two propositions may assume the following form : — 

1. The-unlimited is limited. 

2. The-unlimited is unlimited. 
Now the first of these is the logical translation of Hamilton’s 
Absolute Space, the second of his Infinite Space. The first is 
necessarily false by the Law of Contradiction, while the second 
is necessarily true by the Law of Identity. Yet between these 
two judgments, according to the Law of the Conditioned, the 
human mind must halt in conscious imbecility, unable to assent 
to either as possible, but compelled to admit one as necessary ! 
If valid, this law would be the very reductio ad absurdum of 
intelligence. But by thus reducing the absolute and infinite, 
as defined, to their logical formule, the fallacy is laid bare; 
and it becomes evident that, as defined by Hamilton, the Ab- 
solute is a metaphysical absurdity or contradiction in terms, 
while the Infinite is a metaphysical necessity. It is but fair to 
point out that the validity of this proof rests on the accuracy 
of our analysis of Space, as necessarily illimitable; if the 
analysis is unsound, the proof is a petitio principii. 

III. The third of the four theses maintains the inconceiv- 
ability of the two opposites, and refers the inconceivability of 
each to the same cause, namely, a mental impotence. Of two 
contradictory propositions, Space is limited, Space is unlimited, 
Hamilton affirms that neither is “ conceivable.”” Without any 
investigation into the nature and causes of this inconceivability, 
he at once assumes a mental impotence as its origin in both 
cases; and on this postulated mental impotence, for which no 
evidence is assigned beyond the simple statement and illustra- 
tion of the phenomenon itself, he proceeds to build up his 
system. But what is the signification of this word “ incon- 





* See “The Philosophy of Space and Time,” §§ 14, 15, 16. 
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ceivable” ? Hamilton employs it in two entirely dissimilar 
senses, and by a kind of logical prestidigitation substitutes one 
for the other with marvellous celerity. It is sometimes con- 
vertible with the word unimaginable, and then denotes im- 
possibility of representation by the sensuous imagination ; 
sometimes it is convertible with the word incogitable or un- 
thinkable, and then denotes impossibility of cognition by any 
faculty whatever. If Hamilton had only been precise and 
uniform in his use of this word, he could not have failed to 
perceive the inconsistency of his own statements. If he had 
rigorously adhered to the latter signification, he would certainly 
have refrained from maintaining the position that we can pred- 
icate contradiction as a cogitable relation between incogitable 
terms. Or if he had rigorously adhered to the former signifi- 
cation, it is scarcely possible that he could have referred the 
unimaginability of the Infinite and of the Absolute to the same 
cause. But let us interpret the present thesis according to this 
second meaning of the word, which we believe greatly pre- 
dominates in his usage of it, and which it is certainly to his 
advantage that we should adopt. 

Whatever transcends the positive data of sensuous experi- 
ence is inconceivable or unimaginable, because nothing is pre- 
sented, and consequently nothing can be represented. In this 
sense pure Space is inconceivable, whether as finite or as infi- 
nite, and by a loose use of language this inconceivability may 
be referred to the impotence of imagination. But we use the 
phrase under protest, because no faculty can be legitimately 
required to transcend the conditions of its exercise. The imagi- 
nation deals only with sensible phenomena and their syntheti- 
cal mental elaboration ; it does not find pure Space, either as 
finite or as infinite, presented in these phenomena, and is there- 
fore powerless to represent it. Still this is impotence in one 
sense of the word, and we let this objection pass. We will 
admit, then, that the inconceivability of Infinite Space is due 
to a mental impotence. 

But whatever violates the law of contradiction is incon- 
ceivable or unimaginable for a totally different reason. A 
contradiction in terms, such as an angular sphere, a virtuous 
sin, or a protuberant hole, is a self-annihilating synthesis 
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of repugnant notions, and is inconceivable, not because it tran- 
scends, but because it violates, the necessary laws of imagina- 
tive activity. Now the Absolute, being, according to Ham- 
ilton, the attribute of a “ complete, bounded whole,” expresses 
finitude, while Space has been shown to involve infinitude ; the 
phrase Absolute Space, therefore, is as flat a contradiction in 
terms. as a true falsehood or an hexagonal square. If, by a 
stretch of indulgence, we consent to refer the inconceivability of 
Infinite Space to a mental impotence, it would be sheer fatuity 
to refer the inconceivability of Absolute Space to any such 
cause. For to predicate either necessity or absurdity of a rela- 
tion is the intensest possible act of intellectual potency. Obe- 
dience to a law of thought is not mental powerlessness ; reason 
will not tolerate a repugnant synthesis, but by a spontaneous, 
involuntary, and irresistible energy annihilates it. If, there- 
fore, the inconceivability of the infinite be referred to the im- 
potence of imagination to transcend the conditions of its own 
activity, the inconceivability of the Absolute (as defined) must 
be referred to the highest possible potency of reason. Thus 
the third thesis is disproved; for such a partial and unreal 
impotence is altogether insufficient as a basis for Hamilton’s 
rash generalization. 

IV. The last of the four theses will best be re-stated in 
Hamilton’s own words; the italics are his. “ The conditioned 
is the mean between two extremes, two inconditionates, ex- 
clusive of each other, neither of which can be conceived as 
possible, but of which, on the principles of contradiction and 
excluded middle, one must be admitted as necessary.” * 

This sentence excites unmixed wonder. To mention in the 
same breath the law of excluded middle, and two contradic- 
tories with a mean between them, requires a hardihood unpar- 
alleled in the history of philosophy except by Hegel. If the 
two contradictory extremes are themselves incogitable, yet 
include a cogitable mean, why insist upon the necessity of 
accepting either extreme? This necessity of accepting one of 
two contradictories is wholly based upon the supposed impossi 
bility of a mean; if a mean exists, that may be true, and both 





* Discussions on Philosophy, p. 22. 
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contradictories together false. But if a mean between contra- 
dictories be both impossible and absurd, (and we have hitherto 
so interpreted the law of. excluded middle,) Hamilton’s “ con- 
ditioned” entirely vanishes. Even if the contradiction be- 
tween the Infinite and the Absolute were developed from valid 
definitions, there would be no room whatever for the “ con- 
ditioned”” between them. Whether Space as unconditioned is 
bounded or not, is a question which does not concern Extension 
as conditioned. Still less does it concern the conditioned in 
general, or afford any basis for so sweeping a generalization. 
In fact, the very enormity of the paralogism embodied in this 
fourth thesis has been its chief protection. The only imagina- 
ble genesis of such an oversight as that of postulating a mean 
between contradictories seems to be this; the metaphor of 
“ two opposite poles of thought” may have suggested the inter- 
mediate space between the two extremities of a straight line. 
But such a metaphor would be singularly infelicitous ; for 
instead of imagining the contradictories at the ends of the line, 
with an intermediate space between them, the line should be 
bisected, each contradictory monopolizing an entire half, and 
thereby leaving no medium. The division A and not-A ex- 
hausts the universe. Whatever may be thought of this sup- 
posititious origin of the error, the fact of its existence is indis- 
putable. What has a conceivable cubic yard to do with either 
of the inconceivables, Infinite Space or Absolute Space? How 
is it a mean between the contradictories? The conclusion 
which Hamilton ought to have educed from his own premises 
may be easily illustrated by the following simple diagram : 





Absolute Absolute 
Minimum. The Conditioned. Maximum. 
Nihility. | | Infinity. 
Cc’ B A B Cc 


Taking Space as our illustration, every conceivable extension 
is included between the opposite poles of all. Space or Infinity 
and no Space or Nihility; or else between the absolute maxi- 
mum of space and the absolute minimum of space. That is to 
say, if of Hamilton’s two contradictories the Infinite should be 
objectively real, then the conditioned would lie between C and 
C’; if the Absclute, then it would lie between B and B’. But 
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in neither case would it lie, as he maintains, between B and C 
on the one hand, and B’ and C’ on the other hand. Our dia- 
gram, moreover, exposes another error; while Hamilton co- 
ordinates B and C as objects, one of which must be real, he 
co-ordinates B' as an object, and C’ as a process (of division) of 
which zero is the limit. But to co-ordinate an object and a 
process as contradictories is utterly illegitimate. To dwell 
further, however, upon a theory so indefensible would be super- 
fluity of criticism. 

Apart from direct proof, Hamilton gives a list of “ Contradic- 
tions proving the Psychological Theory of the Conditioned” ;* 
and, as some of these present plausible antinomies, they must 
be examined. But, both as a necessary preliminary to their 
solution, and as a discussion possessing intrinsic interest, we 
shall first offer some general considerations upon the cognition 
of the Infinite. 

There has been much misapprehension of the doctrine that 
the Infinite is only negatively known. The words infinite and 
absolute have been wands of necromancy in the hands of 
philosophical sorcerers. They denote attributes, and represent 
objects by metonymy alone. Infinite expresses the attribute of 
illimitability ; as applied to Space and Time, Absolute expresses 
the attribute of totality (incomposite unity or indivisibility), 
and as applied to God, the attribute of independent existence. 
Their use as ambiguous middle terms has given rise to unwar- 
rantable conclusions; what is true only of the attributes has 
been transferred most illogically to the objects in which they 
inhere. Thus, because we have only negative knowledge of 
the infinite, it is inferred that we have no positive knowledge 
of God. We shall treat hereafter of this sophism ; at present 
we shall consider the true interpretation of the doctrine that 
our cognition of infinity is purely negative. 

It has been argued by Fénelon, that finitude, not infinitude, 
expresses the real negation; that nothing is so negative as a 
limit ; and that to deny all limit is to make a double negation, 
which is tantamount to a positive affirmation.t This ingenious 





* Lectures on Metaphysics, pp. 682, 683. 
t “Liidée méme que j'ai de |’infini n'est ni confuse ni négative; car ce n’est 
point en excluant indéfinitivement toutes bornes, que je me représente l’infini. Qui 
VOL. XCIX. — NO. 205. 27 
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argument confounds Being with Knowledge. All existence, 
whether finite or infinite, is real; the distinction of positive 
and negative belongs to thought alone, and arises solely as the 
product of the act of comparison. In real being, the attributes 
of finitude and infinitude coexist in different objects ; in thought, 
they may also coexist in different objects, but become mutually 
exclusive, like all contradictories, in relation to the same object. 
But this tentative application of predicates to objects can take 
place only in thought; hence the terms positive and nega- 
tive express simply the results of an intellectual process. The 
question is not, then, which term, finite or infinite, expresses a 
real negation in being ; for such a question is either meaning- 
less, or is convertible into the self-answered question, Which 
term expresses a real limitation? But the true inquiry is, 
Which term denotes a positive attribute, and which the simple 
absence of this attribute, in thought? Now any attribute is 
cognized as positive in relation to an object in which it inheres ; 
and the same attribute is cognized as negative in relation to an 
object in which it does not inhere. That is, all attributes which 
are positively cognizable at all, must be cognizable in actual 
presentations of experience; and, inasmuch as a comparison 
of these presentations shows that the same attributes do not 
characterize them all, the distinction of positive and negative, 
that is, present and absent, is developed in consciousness. With 
reference to any particular object, a present attribute is called 
positive, an absent one is called negative ; but in the latter case, 
the positive attribute itself, as formerly cognized in other ob- 
jects, must be first conceived, and constitute the basis of the 
negative conception. It is the character of the predication 
alone, as copulative or disjunctive, which determines the positive 
or negative character of the attribute. Hence the question at 
issue is, which of the two attributes, finite or infinite, is pre- 
sentatively cognized in experience, and thus becomes the basis 





dit borne dit une négation toute simple ; au contraire, qui nie cette négation, affirme 
quelque chose de trés positive. . . . Rien n’est si négatif qu’une borne... . La 
négation redoublée vaut une affirmation ; d’ou il s’ensuit que la négation absolue de 
toute négation est l’expression la plus positive qu’on puisse concevoir, et la supréme 
affirmation ; donc le terme infini est infiniment affirmatif par sa signification, quoi- 
qu'il paroisse négatif dans le tour grammatical.” ((Euvres, ed. 1787, Tom. II. 
p. 198.) 
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for the conception of the other? It needs but to remember 
that every object whatever of presentative cognition is limited, 
and that the term finite expresses this universal attribute of 
limitation, in order to decide the question. Limitation alone 
is positively cognized in experience, while illimitation is a de- 
duction of the reason. Presence of limitation constitutes the 
finite, absence of limitation constitutes the infinite. The former 
is positive, the latter is negative; but positive limitation is the 
basis of both conceptions. This is necessarily the case with 
human intelligences, to which the finite constitutes the primor- 
dial data of knowledge ; while to the Divine Intelligence such 
reasoning is altogether inapplicable. Our stand-point is the 
finite, not the infinite ; to us, therefore, the infinite is a nega- 
tive idea. But this, as has just been shown, is very far from 
being the “ negation of thought.” * 

The idea of infinity, thus interpreted, originates neither in 
the faculties of sensuous presentation and representation, nor 
in those which cognize relations among objects, nor yet in 
those which cognize relations among relations, of whatever 
degree of abstractness ; in short, it cannot in any wise be de- 
duced from the finite. But it is contained in those ideas of 
the higher reason which reveal the absolute and necessary cor- 
relates of things, and without which intelligence itself would 
be impossible. It was shown in our former article, for instance, 
that infinity is an integral element in the triple synthesis which 
constitutes the idea of Space, as distinguished from Extension ; 
the antithesis of finite and infinite, therefore, is seen to be a 
priori necessary. The perfect clearness of the idea of infinity 





* Discussions, p. 568. — It is argued by Ulrici, that God, being limited neither in 
nor by any other existence, is infinite in a positive sense, inasmuch as his will alone 
imposes all limitation: ‘‘ Und mithin hat Gott doch keine Griinze an einem Andern, 
noch eine Schranke die ihm durch ein Andres auferlegt wiire. Er ist und bleibt 
vielmehr der Unendliche, unendlich im positiven Sinne als der alle Griinze und 
Schranke, Grésse und Maass selbst Setzende.” (Gott und die Natur, 1862, p. 535.) 
Like Fénelon, Ulrici fails to distinguish between the attribute and the object in 
which it inheres, and evades the point by transferring the distinction of positive and 
negative, which pertains only to attributes as predicated in thought, to existence in 
itself. No one denies that all limitation of created beings originates in God’s will; 
but the question is, Do we conceive his infinite attributes otherwise than as attributes 
devoid of limitation? If not, then, however positive our idea of God may be in some 
respects, our idea of his infinity is purely negative. 
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is lost only when the imagination attempts to realize it in a 
sensuous conception of some imaginable object, and thus cre- 
ates a gratuitous and perplexing antinomy. Abandoning all 
attempts at sensuous representation, the mind finds no diffi- 
culty whatever in comprehending the meaning of illimitability.* 

Passing from the nature and genesis of the idea of infinity, 
taken in its abstractness as a pure attribute, let us consider it 
in relation to the existences of which alone it can properly be 
predicated. The consideration of this problem involves the 
necessity of a philosophical classification, without which cer- 
tain distinctions in the applications of the predicate cannot be 
made apparent. The nomenclature adopted must be, from the 
nature of the case, inadequate, and, though not proposed at 
random, may perhaps be supplanted by a better one ; for while 
the existences of which we predicate infinity transcend all em- 
pirical cognition in and by themselves alone, the only terms by 
which we can express the necessary distinctions must be de- 
rived from knowledge empirically acquired. Still, by criticis- 
ing our own terms, and defining them by means of the requi- 
site qualifications, it is hoped that the danger of misapprehen- 
sion will be forestalled and obviated. 

Infinity, then, is of two kinds, Quantitative and Qualitative. 
Quantitative Infinity is so called, not because it is the attribute 
of a quantity (for an infinite object is raised absolutely above 
the category of quantity), but because it is the attribute of 
that which is the necessary condition and correlate of quantity. 
It is a primary predicate or immediate attribute, and is ex- 
pressed by the adjective infinite. It is subdivided into Statical 
and Dynamical, both of which designations are unsatisfactory 
on account of their physical or material associations; yet they 
point to a profound distinction which no human language could 
adequately express. Statical Infinity is the attribute of Space, 





* “Obscure pour les sens, elle [i.e. l’'idée de l’infini] est trés-claire pour la 
raison ; confuse pour l’imagination, elle est distincte pour l’entendement.” (Bé- 
nard, Précis de Philosophie, p. 121.) So Cousin: “ L'imagination ne se repré- 
sente que des grandeurs et des formes, c’est-a-dire, des phénoménes finis, limités, 
imparfaits, contingents. Si elle veut aller au dela, elle doit étre en effet saisie 
de vertige. Mais la raison est plus forte que l’imagination ; l’invisible est son 
domaine ; elle n’imagine point, elle congoit.” (Philosophie de Kant, p. 214.) 
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Dynamical Infinity is the attribute of Time. It is customary 
to express this distinction by the statement that Space is infi- 
nite in three dimensions, Time in only one dimension. But 
this statement, for the following reasons, we regard as not 
merely inadequate, but as incorrect. In the first place, it brings 
these transcendental objects under mathematical categories, 
namely, number and mensurability ; and this is legitimate only 
of their concrete determinations in finite existences.* In the 
second place, allowing such an application of mathematical 
categories as legitimate, the distinction still fails to maintain 
itself. With regard to Space, from any assumed point as a 
centre countless radii may be conceived, any one of which is 
as much a dimension of Space as any other. What is true in 
the assignation of only three dimensions to Space, is simply 
this: from a single point but three straight lines can be drawn 
which shall be mutually at right angles with each other, or, 
only three rectangularly intersecting planes can pass through a 
given point. But this is no law of the absolute vacuity in 
which no lines or planes are conceived to exist (pure Space) ; 
it is merely a law of the lines and planes themselves, cognate 
with the law that two straight lines can only intersect in one 
point, and, like all mathematical law, belongs to that uncon- 
ditioned Nature of Things which, admitting of no explanation, 
is the ultimate terminus of all research. Geometric mensura- 
tion implies several fixed points, and fixed relations between 
at least two extensions, magnitudes, or forms. You cannot, 
therefore, predicate dimensions of Space, except in virtue of 
what you in imagination arbitrarily put into it; but into pure 
Space you have no right to put anything. Neither is it more 
allowable to predicate dimension of Time. The popular image 
of Time as a line or a stream is purely sensuous and philo- 
sophically false; for it reduces the present to a mere point, 
whereas the present is infinite in the sense of existing through- 
out the infinity of Space. All symbolism of Space and Time, 





* See article on “The Philosophy of Space and Time,” § 9. By a curious 
perversion of ingenuity, Baggesen treats the past, present, and future as the three 
dimensions of Time, and evolves an amusing puzzle out of the want of parallelism 
(Missverhdltniss) between these and the three dimensions of Space. (Philosophischer 
Nachlass, Vol. II. pp. 141 - 144.) 
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regarded as existences apart from the emblems which symbol- 
ism must necessarily employ, leads inevitably to confusion and 
contradiction. It is sufficient to say simply that Time can 
be measured only by means of fixed dates, determined by 
relations of duration and succession among existences and 
events. Space and Time have no dimensions per se, but are 
the sine qua non of all dimension. In the third and last place, 
it is unscientific to distinguish Space from Time in terms of 
itself. If we contrast the infinity of Space and of Time as 
Tridimensional and Unidimensional, we distinguish them in 
terms of Space; for dimension presupposes Extension, and 
Extension presupposes Space. If such a procedure were admis- 
sible, it would be better to distinguish the infinity of one from 
that of the other as respectively Synchronous and Diachronous, 
which would state the distinction in terms of Time ; for, merely 
positing the infinity of Space as actual at each moment of 
Time, and the infinity of Time as actual only in its own total- 
ity, this distinction does not involve any allusion to mathemati- 
cal categories. But we regard either distinction as unphilo- 
sophical. Following strictly the same conception which justifies 
the term Quantitative as applicable, not merely to quantity 
itself, but also to the conditions of quantity, we have preferred 
to designate the infinity of Space as Statical, as the condition 
of statical quantity (extension, magnitude, &c.), and the in- 
finity of Time as Dynamical, as the condition of dynamical 
quantity (force, motion, protension, &c.). No definition could 
be more suggestive than that of Schelling, — Space, “ Pure 
being with the negation of all activity”; Time, “ Pure activity 
with the negation of all being.” Perhaps another definition 
might be equally suggestive, — Space is Infinity at rest, Time 
is Infinity in motion. Such definitions, however, though for- 
cible from their very self-contradiction, are mere paradoxes 
unsusceptible of analysis. 

Qualitative infinity is a secondary predicate, that is, the at- 
tribute of an attribute, and is expressed by the adverb infinitely 
rather than by the adjective infinite. For instance, it is a strict — 
use of language to say that Space is infinite, but it is an ellipti- 
cal use of language to say that God is infinite. Precision of 
speech would require us to say, God is infinitely good, wise, 
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or great ; or, God is good, and his goodness is infinite. The dis- 
tinction may seem trivial, but it is based on an important differ- 
ence between the infinity of Space and Time on the one hand, 
and the infinity of God on the other. Neither philosophy nor 
theology can afford to disregard this difference. Quantitative 
Infinity is illimitation by quantity, Qualitative Infinity is illimi- 
tation by degree. Quantity and degree alike imply finitude, 
and are categories of the finite alone. The danger of arguing 
from the former kind of infinity to the latter cannot be over- 
stated; God alone possesses Qualitative Infinity which is strictly 
synonymous with absolute perfection, and the neglect of the 
distinction between this and Quantitative Infinity leads irre- 
sistibly to pantheistic and materialistic notions.* Spinozism is 
possible only by the elevation of “ infinite extension” to the 
dignity of a divine attribute. Dr. Samuel Clarke’s identifica- 
tion of God’s “immensity” with Space has been shown iy 
Martin to ultimate in pantheism. From ratiocinations con- 
cerning the incomprehensibility of infinite Space and Time, 
Hamilton and Mansel pass at once to conclusions concerning 
the incomprehensibility of God. The inconsequence, how- 
ever, of all such arguments is absolute; and if Philosophy 
tolerates the transference of spatial or temporal analogies to 
the nature of God, she must reconcile herself to the negation 
of his personality and spirituality. Such putative analogies 
have no theological application whatever. We have no room 
to dilate on this topic, but will simply point out a double 
neglect which has generated paralogisms by myriads in specu- 
lations concerning “ the Infinite”: 1. neglect of the distinc- 
tion between the attributive and the metonymical use of the 
term Infinite ; 2. neglect of the distinction between Quantita- 
tive and Qualitative Infinity. 

The reciprocal relations of Space, Time, and God are veiled 
in impenetrable darkness. Many minds hesitate to attribute 
real infinity to Space and Time, lest it should conflict with the 
infinity of God.f Such timidity has but a slender title to 





* See some acute remarks in Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite, 2d ed., 
p- 183 et seq. 

t “Hecque indefinita dicemus potius quam infinita; tum ut nomen infiniti soli 
Deo reservemus, quia in eo solo omni ex parte, non modo nullos limites agnoscimus, 
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respect. If the Laws of Thought necessitate any conclusion 
whatever, they necessitate the conclusion that Space and Time 
are each infinite ; and if we cannot reconcile this result with 
the infinity of God, there is no alternative but to accept scepti- 
cism with as good a grace as possible. No man is worthy to 
join in the search for truth who trembles at the sight of it 
when found. But a profound faith in the unity of all truth 
destroys scepticism by anticipation, and prophesies the solu- 
tions of reason. Space is infinite, Time is infinite, God is in- 
finite; three infinities coexist. Limitation is possible only 
between existences of the same kind. There could not be two 
infinite Spaces, two infinite Times, or two infinite Gods ; but 
while infinites of the same kind cannot coexist, infinites of 
unlike kinds may. When an hour limits a rod, infinite Time 
will limit infinite Space ; when a year and an acre limit wis- 
dom, holiness, and love, infinite Space and Time will limit the 
infinite God. But not before. Time exists ubiquitously, Space 
exists eternally, God exists ubiquitously and eternally. The 
nature of the relations between the three infinites, so long as 
Space and Time are ontologically incognizable, is utterly and 
absolutely incomprehensible ; but to assume contradiction, ex- 
clusion, or mutual limitation to be among these relations, is as 
gratuitous as it is irreverent. 

To recapitulate our distinctions, and present them at a 
glance, we exhibit the following synopsis : — 


: Statical . . . . . Spacs. 
INFINITY — Dynamicll . . . . Tom. 
QUALITATIVE. . ..... . . GOD. 


It will doubtless be noticed that in this scheme no place is 
left for the mathematical Infinite ; and the reasons for this 
omission we shall proceed now to state. 

Mathematics is conversant with quantities and quantitative 
relations. The conception of quantity, therefore, if rigorously 
analyzed, will indicate a priori the natural and impassable 





sed etiam positive nullos esse intelligimus; tum etiam,” etc. (Descartes, Princip. 
Philos., Pars Prima, § XX VI.) Compare Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 
p- 334; also, Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph., pp. 684 - 688, and Trendelenburg, Logi- 
sche Untersuchungen, Vol. I. p. 168. 
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boundaries of the science; while a subsequent examination 
of the quantities called infinite in the mathematical sense, and 
of the algebraic symbol of infinity, will be seen to verify the 
results of this a priori analysis. 

Quantity is that attribute of things in virtue of which they 
are susceptible of exact mensuration. The question how much 
or how many (quantus) implies the answer so much or so many 
(tantus) ; but the answer is possible only through reference to 
some standard of magnitude or multitude arbitrarily assumed. 
Every object, therefore, of which quantity in the mathematical 
sense is predicable, must be by its essential nature mensurable. 
It is true, from the limitation of human powers, the mathema- 
tician may be unable actually to apply his mensurating pro- 
cesses ; and hence the strict propriety of the phrase, immeasur- 
able or inconceivable quantities. But the disability is purely 
subjective, and cannot originate from the nature of the quanti- 
ties as such ; for it is the very nature of quantity to be exactly 
mensurable. Now mensurability implies the existence cf actual, 
definite limits, since without them there could be no fixed rela- 
tion between the given object and the standard of measure- 
ment, and consequently no possibility of exact mensuration. 
In fact, since quantification is the object of all mathematical 
operations, mathematics might be not inaptly defined as the 
science of the determination of limits. It is evident, therefore, 
that the terms quantity and finitude express different phases of 
precisely the same attribute, namely, limitation, — the former 
relatively, and the latter absolutely ; for quantity is limitation 
considered with relation to a standard of measurement, and 
finitude is limitation considered simply in itself. The sphere 
of quantity, therefore, is absolutely identical with the sphere 
of the finite; and the phrase infinite quantity, if strictly con- 
strued, is a contradiction in terms. 

The result thus attained by considering abstract quantity 
is corroborated by considering concrete and discrete quanti- 
ties. Such expressions as infinite sphere, radius, parallelo- 
gram, line, and so forth, are self-contradictory. A sphere is 
limited by its own periphery, and a radius by the centre and 
circumference of its circle. A parallelogram of infinite alti- 
tude is impossible, because the limit of its altitude is assigned 
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in the side which must be parallel to its base in order to con- 
stitute it a parallelogram. In brief, all figuration is limitation. 
The contradiction in the term infinite line is not quite so ob- 
vious, but can readily be made apparent. Objectively, a line 
is only the termination of a surface, and a surface the termi- 
nation of a solid; hence a line cannot exist apart from ex- 
tended quantity,* nor an infinite line apart from an infinite 
quantity. But as this term has just been shown to be self- 
contradictory, an infinite line cannot exist objectively at all. 
Again, every line is extension in one dimension, hence a math- 
ematical quantity, hence mensurable, hence finite; you must 
therefore deny that a line is a quantity, or else affirm that it is 
finite. Let us now consider the so-called infinite line as exist- 
ing subjectively in imagination. Regarding the line as in pro- 
cess of generation by a moving point, we admit that no external 
limit would prevent its being endlessly produced. But at 
every instant it would still be terminated by the moving point, 
and cannot be regarded as extending beyond it; hence it can 
never be infinite, for it is forever bounded by its generating 
point, and forever capable of still farther production. More- 
over, the subjective line exists so long only as the act of imagi- 
nation gives it existence, and as this act is necessarily finite 
and comes to an end, the line must also be finite and come to 
anend. On regarding the line as already generated, it cannot 
be supposed infinite without supposing it to have already ex- 
hausted the possibility of farther extension, which is contra- 
dictory of the infinity of Space; and if it be said that it is no 
more contradictory to suppose the line infinite than it is to sup- 
pose Space infinite, the reply is ready and decisive, that the 
line is a quantity, whereas Space is not a quantity, and that 
the quantitative nature of the line precludes its infinity. 

The same conclusions are forced upon us, if from geometry 
we turn to arithmetic. The phrases infinite number, infinite 
series, infinite process, and so forth, are all contradictory when 
literally construed. Number is a relation among separable 
units or integers, which, considered objectively as independent 
of our cognitive powers, must constitute an exact sum; and 





* See “ The Philosophy of Space and Time,” § 9. 
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this exactitude or synthetic totality is limitation.* If con- 
sidered subjectively in the mode of its cognition, a number is 
infinite only in the sense that it is beyond our power of imagi- 
nation or conception, which is an abuse of the term. In either 
case, the totality is fixed, that is, finite. So, too, of series and 
process. Since every series involves a succession of terms or 
members, and every process a succession of stages or steps, the 
notions of series and process plainly involve that of number, 
and must be rigorously dissociated from the idea of infinity. 
At any one step, as at any one term, the number attained is 
determinate, hence finite. The fact that, by the law of the 
series or of the process, we may continue the operation as long 
as we please, does not justify the application of the epithet 
infinite to the operation itself; if anything is infinite, it is the 
will which continues the operation, which is absurd if said of 
human wills. Consequently, the attribute of infinity is not 
predicable either of “ diminution without limit,” “ augmenta- 
tion without limit,’ or “endless approximation to a fixed 
limit”; for these mathematical processes continue only as we 
continue them, consist of steps successively accomplished, and 
are limited by the very fact of this serial incompletion. 





* If, then, as Hug maintains, Number is the source of all mathematical science 
in general, it is self-evident that mathematics deals solely with the finite: “Die 
einfache und allgemein verstiindliche Verrichtung des Zihlens ist die Quelle, aus 
der cine ganze, grosse Wissenschaft fliesst, die man Mathematik nennt.” (Die 
Mathematik in systematischer Behandlungsweise, 1861, Vol. I. p.1.) Pascal ex- 
hibits a singular union of penetration and blindness with regard to number: 
“L’unité jointe a l’infini ne l’augmente de rien, non plus qu’un pied & une mesure 
infinie. Le fini s’anéantit en presence de I’infini, et devient un pur néant...... 
Il est vrai qu’il y a un infini en nombre; mais nous ne savons ce qu’il est. I] est 
faux qu’il soit pair, il est faux qu’il soit impair; car, en ajoutant l’unité, il ne change 
point de nature ; cependant c’est un nombre, et tout nombre est pair ou impair : 
il est vrai que cela s’entend de tous nombres finis.” (Pensées, Chap. XI. § 1.) 
He saw, on the one hand, that every quantity, number included, is susceptible of 
augmentation, and, on the other, that infinity is incapable of augmentation. In 
order, therefore, to reconcile the notion of number, which necessarily involves addi- 
bility, with that of infinity, he was driven to the absurdity of maintaining that ad- 
dition does not involve augmentation! If he had seen that addition is augmenta- 
tion, he would have seen that infinity is as unsusceptible of one as of the other, and 
consequently cannot be predicated of number. He would also have seen that every 
number, irrespective of its greatness, must by the addition of unity be changed 
either from even to odd, or from odd to even; infinite number would be number 
still. 
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We cannot forbear pointing out an important application of 
-these results to the Critical Philosophy. Kant bases each of 
his famous four antinomies on the demand of pure reason for 
unconditioned totality in a regressive series of conditions. 
This, he says, must be realized either in an absolute first of the 
series, conditioning all the other members, but itself uncon- 
ditioned, or else in the absolute infinity of the series without 
any first; but reason is utterly unable, on account of their 
mutual contradiction, to decide in which of the two alternatives 
the Unconditioned is found. By the principles we have laid 
down, however, the problem is solved. The absolute infinity 
of a series is a contradiction in adjecto. As every number, 
although immeasurably and inconceivably great, is impossible 
unless unity is given as its basis, so every series, being itself a 
number, is impossible unless’ a first term is given as its com- 
mencement. . Through a first term alone is the Unconditioned 
possible ; that is, if it does not exist in a first term, it cannot 
exist at all; of the two alternatives, therefore, one altogether 
disappears, and reason is freed from the dilemma of a compul- 
sory yet impossible decision. Even if it should be allowed that 
the series has no first term, but has originated ab eterno, it 
must always at each instant have a last term; the series as a 
whole cannot be infinite, and hence cannot, as Kant claims 
it can, realize in its wholeness unconditioned totality. Since 
countless terms forever remain unreached, the series is forever 
limited by them. Kant himself admits that it can never be 
completed, and is only potentially infinite ;* actually, there- 
fore, it is by his own admission finite. But a last term implies 
a first, as absolutely as one end of a string implies the other ; 
the only possibility of an Unconditioned lies in Kant’s first 
alternative, and if, as he maintains, Reason must demand it, 
she cannot hesitate in her decision. That number is a limita- 
tion is no new truth, and that every series involves number is 
self-evident; and it is surprising that so radical a criticism on 
Kant’s system should never have suggested itself to his op- 
ponents. Even the so-called moments of Time cannot be re- 
garded as constituting a real series, for a series cannot be real 





* “ Der Regressus in ihr aber [d. h. in der Reihe] ist niemals vollendet, und kann 
nur potentialiter unendlich genannt werden.” (Kritik d.r. Vernunft, p. 331.) 
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except through its divisibility into members ; whereas Time is 
indivisible, and its partition into moments is a conventional 
fiction. Exterior limitability and interior divisibility result 
equally from the possibility of discontinuity. Exterior illimit- 
ability and interior indivisibility are simply phases of the same 
attribute of necessary continuity, contemplated under different 
aspects. From these principles flows another, upon which it 
is impossible to lay too great stress; namely, illimitability and 
indivisibility, infinity and unity, reciprocally necessitate each 
other. Hence the Quantitative Infinites must be also Units; 
and the division of Space and Time, implying absolute contra- 
diction, is not even cogitable as an hypothesis. The utility of 
this principle in the solution of Hamilton’s antinomies will be 
conspicuous, and justify the emphasis we lay upon it.” 

By the a priori analysis of the ‘conception of quantity, and 
by the @ posteriori analysis of quantities and quantuplicities, 
we have attained the same conclusion, that mathematics has 
nothing to do with infinity. This conclusion is still further 
strengthened by considering the mathematical symbol of in- 
finity, and citing the interpretations given to it by mathema- 
ticians themselves. The algebraic formula is this: ; == 0, 
0 = <, in which the values of 0 and o are correlative, that 
of 0 determining that of o, while @ represents any finite 
quantity. Now the value of 0 is not invariable, but depends 
on the nature of the process in which it is employed; when it 
is the result of subtraction, it denotes the absolute absence of 
all magnitude, but when it is used as a multiplier or a divisor, 
it signifies the limit of a series of suppositions. For instance, 
a — a= 0, in the former sense ; a X 0 = 0, in the sense that 





* In our former article (§§ 4, 7) it is maintained that matter necessarily consists 
of indivisible atoms or units. But since these are indubitably limited, it may ap- 
pear that the principle in the text fails to substantiate itself. But it is evidently 
valid only of necessary continuity, and should be so interpreted. Space and ulti- 
mate atoms equally possess incomposite unity (indivisibility) ; the difference is, that 
the unity of Space is necessary, while that of atoms is simply actual. The Nature 
of Things necessitates the indivisibility of Space, but no reason can be found in the 
Nature of Things why atoms should not be further divisible, although the process 
must somewhere have found an end. These principles, it will hardly be necessary 
to state, apply exclusively to continua, and not to existences of which continuity is 
not an attribute. 
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0 is the limit which we shall approximate by continually 


conceiving smaller and smaller quantities.* In the formula 


~ == 00, the real divisor is not absolute zero, which is merely 


regarded as the final and unattainable limit of all diminution, 
but a quantity which is assumed to be infinitesimal, that is, of 
inconceivable smallness. Consequently the quotient o is not 
absolute infinity, which is merely regarded as the final and 
unattainable limit of all augmentation, but a quantity which 
is assumed to be mathematically infinite, that is of inconceiv- 
able greatness.| The word infinite, therefore, in mathematical 
usage, as applied to process, and to quantity, has a twofold 
signification. An infinite process is one which we can con- 
tinue as long as we please, but which exists solely in our con- 
tinuance of it.{ An infinite quantity is one which exceeds 
our powers of mensuration or of conception, but which never- 
theless has bounds or limits in itself. Hence the possibility 





* “Tf from a we take a, there remains 0, ard in this sense only can nothing be 
received as an absolute result of calculation. .... But when we consider multipli- 
cation or division by 0, we can only attach to the process a clear idea of what we 
are doing by considering the limit to which we shall come by continually multiply- 
ing and dividing by smaller and smaller quantities. ....The idea of making a 
difference between the 0 which results from one process and from another may be 
entirely new to the student; but we must endeavor to make him see that the dis- 
tinction is as necessary as the introduction of 0 itself..... It [i.e. the symbol 0] 
expresses that in some manner or other a perfect absence of all magnitude is either 
arrived at, or is the limit of a series of suppositions.” (Prof. De Morgan, Differ 
ential and Integral Calculus, pp. 11-13.) 

t “ Hence . , when z diminishes without limit, itself increases without limit, which 

wd a 

is the only intelligible view we can attach to the equation 6=°?: Similarly, 
when z increases without limit, “ diminishes without limit, which is the only mean- 
ing we can attach to = = 0.” (De Morgan, Diff. and Integ. Calc., p. 12.) “The 
symbols by which we shall represent an infinity and an infinitesimal are © and 0 ; 
the relation of which is, that if a represent a finite quantity, o = si and 0 = = ; 
.... It will be observed that 0 does not represent absolute zero, and that « does 
not express absolute infinity.” (Price, Infinitesimal Calculus, Vol. L. p. 18.) 

t “ We say that 1, 1-4-4, 1+4-4-+-4,1+4+4-+}, &., &.,, is a series of 
quantities which continually approximates to the limit 2. Now the truth is, these 
several quantities are fixed, and do not approximate to 2. The first is 1, the second 
§, and so on ; it is we ourselves who approximate to 2, by passing from one to an- 
other.” (De Morgan, Diff. and Integ. Calec., p. 9.) 

§ “To use the words infinitely great in any sense, and to reject the corresponding 
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of relations among infinite quantities, and of different or- 
ders of infinities. If the words infinite, infinity, infinitesi- 
mal should be banished from mathematical treatises and re- 
placed by the words indefinite, indefinity, and indefinitesimal, 
mathematics would suffer no loss, while, by removing a per- 
petual source of confusiun, metaphysics would get great gain.* 
It is the obstinate persistency of imagination in the effort to 
transform the idea of infinity into a sensuous conception, which 
has generated the innumerable paralogisms scattered with such 
profusion through the pages of philosophical works; and im- 
agination is directly encouraged in this hopeless effort by the 
common notion that infinity and quantity are compatible attri- 
butes, and susceptible of a mathematical synthesis. Perhaps 





method of using the words in/initely small, is to accustom ourselves to false distinc- 
tions. If it be proper, in any manner whatsoever, to say that x is infinitely great, it 


is equally proper to say that _ is infinitely small. It.is usual to say that, when z is 
infinite, = is memes and the meaning is simply this, that there is no limit to 
the smallness of ’ if there is -. limit to the greatness of x, or that by making x 
sufficiently great, we may make 738 small as we please.” (De Morgan, Diff. and 


Integ. Calc., p. 25.) “By finite we generally mean that which is within reach, or 
may be brought within reach, of our senses..... The powers, therefore, of our 
senses and mind place the limit to the finite; but those magnitudes which severally 
transcend these limits, by reason of their being too great or too small, we call in- 
Jinite and infinitesimal (or infinitely small). .... Again, an infinite quantity may be 
so large as not only to surpass the compass of our senses, but also to surpass 
quantities which are from their magnitude beyond them; that is, there may be 
infinite quantities beyond infinite quantities, and others again beyond these: and 
thus there may be quantities infinitely greater than infinities, and there may be 
orders of infinities.” (Price, Infinites. Calc., Vol. I. pp. 12, 13.) “J’appelle guan- 
tité infiniment petite, toute quantité qui est considerée comme continuellement de- 
croissante, tellement qu’elle puisse étre rendue aussi petite qu’on le veut..... 
L’unité divisée par une quantité infiniment petite, est ce qu’on nomme quantité in- 
Jinie ou infiniment grande.” (Carnot, Réflexions sur la Métaphysique du Calcul 
Infinitésimal, 1813, pp. 19, 20.) 

* After quoting a passage from Pascal on the Method of Indivisibles, Carnot 
says: ‘Ce passage est remarquable, non seulement en ce qu’il prouve que les géo- 
. metres savaient trés-bien apprécier le mérite de la méthode des indivisibles, mais 
encore en ce qu’il prouve que la notion de l’infini mathématique, dans le sens méme 
qu’on lui attribue aujourd’hui, n’était point étrangére & ces géometres ; car il est 
clair par ce qu’on vient de citer de Pascal, qu’il attachait au mot indéfini la méme 
signification que nous attachons au mot in/ini, qu’il appelait simplement petit ce que 
nous appelons infiniment petit, et qu’il négligeait sans scruple ces petites quantités 
vis-a-vis des quantités finies.” He also cites Roberval as using infinite and infinitely 
small in the same manner. (Réflexions, etc., pp. 145, 146.) 
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no more striking illustration of this can be found than in 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, where it is laid 
down that “ our idea of infinity arises from the contemplation 
of quantity” (which is true only in the sense that quantity 
necessarily suggests its own conditions, infinite Space and 
Time), that “the idea of infinity consists in a supposed end- 
less progression,” and that it is number which “ furnishes us 
with the clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are ca- 
pable of.” * But similar confusion of thought is to be found 
almost everywhere ; and even Locke scarcely equals the incon- 
clusiveness and speculative aberrations which are evinced in 
“Hamilton’s writings on these subjects. The geuius and sub- 
tilty which have deservedly immortalized the Scotch meta- 
physician in his psychological researches, seem to have de- 
serted him as he approached the transcendental regions of the 
Unconditioned. 

We are now prepared to examine the list of “ Contradictions 
proving the Psychological Theory of the Conditioned,” with 
which Hamilton ¢ attempts to buttress the law of the condi- 
tioned already criticised in the previous pages. We propose 
to complete our task by briefly criticising tliese alleged contra- 
dictions seriatim. 


“1. Finite cannot comprehend, contain the Infinite. — Yet an inch or 
minute, say, are finites, and are divisible ad infinitum ; that is, their ter- 
minated division incogitable.” 

That is, an inch or minute contains either an infinite number 
of parts or an infinite process of division. The phrases have 
just been shown to be contradictions, and consequently either 
assertion is absurd. Moreover, to say that a quantity could 
contain a process would be as absurd as to say that a mile 
could contain a calculation: the things are not of the same 
kind. 

“2. Infinite cannot be terminated or begun. — Yet eternity ab ante « 
ends now; and eternity a post begins aow. — So apply to Space.” 


If a statement contains a contradiction, the best possible 
refutation is to point it out. Since infinity and unity involve 





* Book II. Chap. X VIL. §§ 7, 8, 9. t Metaphysics, p. 682. 
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each other, as has been shown, the assertions that our now 
breaks the continuity of Time, and our here the continuity of 
Space, are contradictions ; and the statement is absurd. LEter- 
nity and Space are each indivisibly one, neither ending nor 
beginning. 

“3. There cannot be two infinite maxima. — Yet eternity ab ante 
and a post are two infinite maxima of time.” 

Same as No. 2. One contradiction generates countless others. 
Moreover, two infinite maxima are no more absurd than one 
infinite maximum ; for maximum is a relative and quantitative 
conception, implying other quantities of the same kind ; whereas 
there can be but one infinite of the same kind. 


“4, Infinite maximum if cut into two, the halves cannot be each 
infinite, for nothing can be greater than infinite, and thus they could not 
be parts; nor finite, for thus two finite halves would make an infinite 
whole.” 

An infinite maximum is absurd, and a bisected infinite is 
absurd. 


quantities 








“5. What contains infinite extensions, protensions, intensions, cannot 
be passed through,— come to an end. An inch, a minute, a degree, 
contains these; ergo, etc. Take a minute. This contains an infinitude 
of protended quantities, which must follow one after another; but an 
infinite series of successive protensions can, ex termino, never be ended ; 
ergo, etc.” 


Same as No.1. From the single contradiction of an injinite 
number the whole cobweb is spun. 


“6. An infinite maximum cannot but be all inclusive. Time ad ante 
and a post infinite and exclusive of each other; ergo.” 


Same as Nos. 2 and 3. 


“7. An infinite number of quantities must make up either an infinite 
or a finite whole. I. The former. — But an inch, a minute, a degree, 
contain each an infinite number of quantities; therefore an inch, a 
minute, a degree, are each infinite wholes, which is absurd. II. The 
latter. — An infinite number of quantities would thus make up a finite 
quantity, which is equally absurd.” 


In other words, an infinite finite is either infinite or finite! 
VOL. xcix. — NO. 205. 28 
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The best answer will be a “ Rowland for an Oliver.” <A quad- 
rangular triangle must have either three angles or four. I. 
- The former. — But then it is not quadrangular. II. The latter. 
— But then it is not a triangle. 


“8. If we take a finite quantity (as an inch, a minute, a degree), it 
would appear equally that there are, and that there are not, an equal 
number of quantities between these and a greatest, and between these 
and a least.” 


The conceptions of a greatest quantity and a least quantity 
are self-contradictions. According to the mathematical defini- 
tion, quantity is “that which is susceptible of augmentation 
and diminution.” The limitations of real objects are due, not 
to their nature as quantities, but to physical causes; hence 
in thought every quantity may be increased or decreased ad 
libitum. 

“9. An absolutely quickest motion is that which passes from one 
point to another in space in a minimum of time. But a quickest mo- 
tion from one point to another, say a mile distance, and from one to 
another, say a million million of miles, is thought the same ; which is 
absurd.” 

Protension, as well as extension, is a mensurable quantity ; 
hence a least protension, or quickest motion, taken abstractly, 
isa contradiction. But we must distinguish between the possi- 
bilities of thought and the actualities of real being. Thought 
may contemplate the quantity of an object by itself, as an 
abstracted attribute unrelated to physical attributes; and the 
nature of pure quantity forbids a greatest and a least. But in 
real being the attributes of an object are inseparable, and every 
object is limited on account of some physical reason or relation. 
Consequently, though there must exist in real being an actual 
greatest and an actual least, in mere thought a greatest and a 
least are necessarily impossible, from the very nature of quan- 
tity. And since Hamilton’s puzzle refers solely to thought, its 
solution is found in its own contradiction. 


“10. A wheel turned with quickest motion; if a spoke be pro- 
longed, it will therefore be moved by a motion quicker than the 
quickest. The same may be shown using the rim and the nave.” 


Same as No. 9. The very illustration employed shows the 
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absurdity of calling any actual motion the absolutely quickest 
motion, that is, the quickest motion possible in the nature of 
things. 

“11. Contradictory are Boscovich Points, which occupy space, and 
are inextended. Dynamism, therefore, inconceivable. contra, 

“12. Atomism also inconceivable; for this supposes atoms, — 
minima extended but indivisible.” 

The same distinction as above must be again observed be- 
tween being and thought, on pain of contradiction. Atoms 
actually indivisible by existent physical forces are one thing; 
atoms necessarily indivisible in the nature of things are a very 
different thing. If atoms were simply abstract mathematical 
quantities, they might be divided indefinitely ; although even 
then their existence as extended quantities could never be de- 
stroyed by the process of division; neither could the process 
of division be infinite, since every process is limited to the 
steps already reached. But that atoms, as real components of 
a real mass, are not divided beyond a certain practical limit, 
wherever that may be, is demonstrated by the very existence 
of matter as an aggregation of parts. Nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than to suppose a process of division perpetually going on 
in matter, as an actual fact; yet the only alternative is to 
suppose that the parts of matter possess already a degree 
of minuteness practically ultimate.* Dynamism, therefore, is 





* Descartes and Newton furnish most cogent illustrations of the necessity of 
these conclusions. Descartes started with the theory that extension alone consti- 
tutes the essence of matter; he therefore could regard matter solely under its 
mathematical relations, and had to maintain its endless divisibility: “Nam 
plané profiteor, me nullam aliam rerum corporearum materiam agnoscere, quam 
illam omnimode divisibilem, figurabilem et mobilem, quam Geometre quantitatem 
vocant, et pro objecto suarum demonstrationum assumunt; ac nihil plane in ipsa 
considerare, preeter istas divisiones, figuras et motus; nihilque de ipsis ut verum 
admittere, quod non ex communibus illis notionibus, de quarum veritate non 
possumus dubitare, tam evidenter deducatur, ut pro mathematica demonstratione 
sit habendum. Et quia sic omnia Nature phenomena possunt explicari, ut in 
sequentibus apparebit, nulla alia Physice principia puto esse admittenda, nec 
alia etiam optanda.” (Princip. Philos., Pars Secunda, § LXIV., ed. 1685.) He 
distinctly identifies substance with quantity: ‘“ Quippe quantitas a substantia 
extensa in re non differt, sed tantum ex parte nostri conceptus, ut et numerus 
a re numerata.” (Ibid, § VIII.) Newton, on the other hand, who studied 
Nature not merely as a mathematician, but also as a physicist, was compelled 
to accept the theory of atomism: see Optice, Lib. III. Quest. 31, and Principia, 
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both inconceivable and impossible, and cannot be rendered 
tenable even by the genius of a Leibnitz ; atomism, if sensu- 
ously unimaginable or inconceivable, still violates no law of 
thought, and is a necessary deduction from empirical obser- 
vation. 


“13. A quantity, say a foot, has an infinity of parts. Any part 
of this quantity, say an inch, has also an infinity. But one infinity 
is not larger than another. Therefore an inch is equal to a foot.” 


Compare Nos. 5 and 7; the same absurdity of an infinite num- 
ber reappears. But if Hamilton undertakes to deal with the 
mathematical “infinite,” he should observe that mathematics 
admits among its infinites relations of unequal magnitude. 


“14, If two divaricating lines are produced ad infinitum from a 
point where they form an acute angle, like a pyramid, the base will be 
infinite and, at the same time, not infinite: 1°, because terminated by 
two points; and, 2°, because shorter than the sides; 3°, Base could 
not be drawn, because sides infinitely long.” 


The impossibility of an infinite line has been shown above ; 
and the hypothesis is therefore contradictory. 


“15. An atom, as existent, must be able to be turned round. But 
if turned round, it must have a right and left hand, &c., and these its 
signs must change their place ; therefore, be extended.” 


See Nos. 11 and 12. The only absurdity consists in main- 
taining that atoms are not extended. 


We have now concluded our tedious examination of Hamil- 
ton’s alleged contradictions. In every case, the contradiction 
has been shown to lie solely in Hamilton’s own hypothesis; 
and it may give us increased confidence in the principles set 
forth in the foregoing pages, to see that they enable us so 
easily to untie this formidable knot of antinomies. It only 





Lib. III. Pr. 6, Cor. 3. Saisset, in his Essai de Philosophie Religieuse, p. 142, 
attributes to Newton a more precise enunciation of the distinction in the text 
than seems to be warranted by the passages referred to: “ Pour lui, si tout 
corps est idéalement divisible & V’infini, en tant qu’étendu, il n’en résulte pas 
le moins du monde qu’elle soit effectivement divisé.” To distinguish between 
body as ideally divisible and as practically indivisible, is a very accurate state- 
ment of the truth. 
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remains, in order to accomplish our task, to discover the source 
of Hamilton’s Law of the Conditioned, and form an estimate 
of his originality. 

The Law of the Conditioned is an attempt to determine a 
priori the precise limits of human thought. The principle 
upon which it rests is the principle of mental impotence ; its 
method is the development of a necessary contradiction main- 
tained to exist between the decisions of Reason, when she exer- 
cises herself in speculations upon the Infinite and the Abso- 
lute. Now Hamilton repudiates the Kantian system in the 
very article in which he first propounded his own, as “leading 
to absolute scepticism” ;* and his strictures are in the main 
just, for such is the tendency of every philosophy which cul- 
minates in antinomy. Yet Kant employs the same principle 
and the same method by which Hamilton builds up his Philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned ; with this difference, that the power 
and logical acumen which he exhibits are absent in a marked 
degree from these speculations of the Scotch metaphysician. 
The relation between the Critical Philosophy and the Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned is genetic; in fact, so far as this sys- 
tem is concerned, Hamilton is only a clumsy imitator of Kant, 
and betrays his unskilfulness by alterations for the worse. 
While Kant sagaciously idealizes Time and Space, and finds 
his antinomies in the problems of the infinity of matter, the 
atomic simplicity of matter, the existence of freedom, and the 
existence of a necessary Being, Hamilton incalculably weakens 
his argument by transferring the antinomies to Space and 
Time, in which Kant was analyst enough to see there could be 
none, inasmuch as infinity is a constituent element in the idea 
of each.t A simple comparison will reveal the close affinity 
between the Kantian and the Hamiltonian doctrines, and sub- 
stantiate our allegation that the latter is simply a deterioration 
of the former. It is the doctrine of each system, that, in seek- 
ing to attain transcendental knowledge of the Infinite and Ab- 
solute, reason falls into an inevitable and hopeless antinomy. 
Now that the nature of this antinomy, its supposed effect upon 





* Discussions, p. 25. 
t “Der Raum wird als eine unendliche gegebene Grosse vorgestellt.” (Kritik 
d. r. Vernunft, p. 712.) 
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the validity of human knowledge, and supposed tendency to 
promote our highest practical interests, are substantially iden- 
tical in both systems, will be abundantly shown by the follow- 
ing passages. ‘Treating of the search for the Unconditioned in 
a regressive series of conditions, Kant says : — 


“This Unconditioned can be thought, either as consisting simply in 
the entire series, all of whose terms without exception would then be 
conditioned, and their entirety alone unconditioned (in which case the 
regress is called Infinite) ; or else as consisting simply in one term of 
the series (the Absolute), to which the remaining terms are subordi- 
nated, while this is conditioned by no other.” * 


And again : — 

“With all possible perceptions, you remain forever hemmed in by 
conditions, whether in Space or Time, and never attain to aught Un- 
conditioned, so as to decide whether it is to be placed in an absolute 
commencement of the series, or in an absolute totality of the series 
without any commencement.” fT 


If these and similar passages are compared with the one 
already cited from Hamilton, in which he states his Law, it 
will be seen that both philosophers place the Infinite in an un- 
conditioned totality of a series, the Absolute in an uncondi- 
tioned first of a series; with this difference, that, while the 
series of Kant is cognized by the understanding, urged on by 
the reason to search for an unattainable Unconditioned, the 
series of Hamilton is cognized by the sensuous imagination, 
urged on by reason to search for an inconceivable Uncondi- 
tioned. Kant’s antinomy lies confessedly between the reason 
and the understanding, inasmuch as the former demands what 





* “Dieses Unbedingte kann man sich nun gedenken, entweder als blos in der 
ganzen Reihe bestehend, in der also alle Glieder ohne Ausnahme bedingt und 
nur das Ganze derselben schlechthin unbedingt ware, und dann heisst der Re- 
gressus unendlich; oder das absolut Unbedingte ist nur ein Theil der Reihe, 
dem die iibrigen Glieder derselben untergeordnet sind, er selbst aber unter kei- 
ner anderen Bedingung steht.” (Kritik d. r. Vernunft, p. 331.) 

t “Thr bleibt mit allen méglichen Wahrnehmungen immer unter Bedingungen, 
es sei im Raume, oder in der Zeit, befangen und kommt an nichts Unbedingtes, 
um auszumachen, ob dieses Unbedingte in einem absoluten Anfange der Syn- 
thesis, oder einer absoluten Totalitat der Reihe, ohne allen Anfang, zu setzen 
sei.” (Ibid., p. 382.) 
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the latter cannot attain, that is, the Unconditioned ; Hamilton’s 
antinomy lies between the reason and the imagination, but he 
perceives no distinction, and confounds the two faculties under 
the general term think or conceive. The agreement is funda- 
mental and important ; the difference is of importance only as 
indicating the greater profundity and subtlety of the philos- 
opher of Kénigsberg. 

With reference to the tendency of their doctrines towards 
scepticism, an accusation which both philosophers seek by anti- 
cipation to repel, their language is as follows : — 


“ By the doctrine, on the contrary, which I propose, these contra- 
dictory phenomena are carried up into the common principle of a 
limitation of our faculties. Intelligence is shown to be feeble, but not 
false; our nature is, thus, not a lie, nor the Author of our nature a 
deceiver.” * 

“The ideas of pure reason can never be in their own nature self- 
conflicting ; but their misemployment only can cause fallacies and illu- 
sions to arise from them.” f 

And again : — 

“There is, therefore, no natural contradiction in the domain of pure 
reason.” 


Both philosophers subvert the credibility of intelligence ; but 
Hamilton, recognizing the dangerous character of the Kantian 
doctrine, gravely recommends his own as “subverting scepti- 
cism.” After what has preceded, no comment on this preten- 
sion is needed. It is enough to point out that they equally 
failed to perceive the real drift of their own philosophies. 

Lastly, with reference to the supposed influence of their doc- 
trines on morality and religion, there is again a marked paral- 
lelism of opinion between the two thinkers. For example :— 


“T shall only add, in conclusion, that, as this is the one true, it is the 





* Metaphysics, p. 556. 

t “Die Ideen der reinen Vernunft kénnen nimmermehr an sich selbst dialektisch 
sein, sondern ihr blosser Missbrauch muss es allein machen, dass uns von ihnen ein 
triiglicher Schein entspringt.” (Krit. d. r. Vern., p. 519.) 

t “So giebt es demnach keine eigentliche Polemik im Felde der reinen Vernunft.” 
(Ibid., p. 584.) Yet Hamilton says, Discussions, p. 25, “ Speculative reason, on 
Kant’s own admission, is an organ of mere illusion.” This may be the result of 
his system, but Kant certainly does not admit it ; neither does Hamilton himself. 
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only orthodox, inference. .... Faith, — Belief,— is the organ by 
which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” * 


Again : — 
“ Above all, Iam confirmed in my belief, by the harmony between 
the doctrines of this philosophy and those of revealed truth... .. 


Humility thus becomes the cardinal virtue, not only of revelation, but 
of reason.” f 

“T cannot even assume, in behalf of practical reason, the existence 
of God, Freedom, and Immortality, unless at the same time I deprive 
speculative reason of its claim to transcendental vision..... I was 
compelled, therefore, to uproot Knowledge in order to make room for 
Faith. . . . . Above all [the value of the Critical Philosophy will be 
apparent], if we consider the inestimable advantage of silencing for- 
ever all objections against morality and religion after the Socratic 
fashion, namely, by demonstrating the ignorance of the objector.” { 


It would be doing injustice to the memory of great and good 
men to withhold our tribute of honor from the spirit which 
prompted such words as these. They set themselves manfully 
to combat the errors of their times, and stood forth as the cham- 
pions of those high interests which give to human life all its 
dignity and significance. But while the general conclusion, the 
grand result which they aimed to establish, is friendly in the 
highest degree to a wise philosophy and a true religion, the 
means adopted to reach it are fraught with terrible danger to 
both. The “ Faith” which cannot stand unless buttressed by 
contradictions, is built upon the sand. The profoundest pos- 
sible faith is faith in the integrity of human nature and in the 
unity of truth. If there is found to be any want of concord in 
the normal interaction of human faculties, any conflict in the 
results of a right reason, any inevitable treachery to truth on 





* Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 531. 

t Discussions, p. 588. 

t “Ich kann also Gott, Freiheit und Unsterblichkeit zam Behuf des nothwendigen 
praktischen Gebrauchs meiner Vernunft nicht einmal annehmen, wenn ich nicht der 
spekulativen Vernunft zugleich ihre Anmassung iiberschwiinglicher Einsichten be- 
nehme..... Ich musste also Wissen aufheben, um zum Glauben Platz zu bekom- 
men,....— am meisten aber, wenn man den unschitzbaren Vortheil in Anschlag 
bringt, allen Einwiirfen wider Sittlichkeit und Religion, auf sokratische Art, nim- 
lich durch den klarsten Beweis der Unwissenheit der Gegner, auf alie kiinftige Zeit 
cin Ende zu machen.” (Kritik d. r. Vern., p. 679.) 
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the part of her sole interpreter, no appeal to practical interests, 
or traditionary authority, or intuitional or theological faith, can 
stay the flood of scepticism. It has been well said by a critic 
of Hamilton in the Prospective Review, that “a philosophy 
which creates antinomies may have the highest merit but one ; 
the highest of all is reserved for a philosophy that resolves 
them.” No theory of knowledge can be a true one which fails 
to place in the clearest light the admirable concord of the uni- 
verse, and dissipate the clouds of seeming contradiction. Faith 
sets herself to an ignoble task when she would force human 
reason to commit suicide; and it is well for faith herself that 
the task is as hopeless as it is ignoble. 


We shall conclude by exhibiting the theological corollaries 
which flow from the doctrine of the preceding pages, and the 
relation which we conceive to exist between the infinity of God 
and his other attributes. The doctrine of a purely negative 
cognition of the Infinite, which has caused religion to fear and 
scepticism to exult on equally fallacious grounds, is rendered 
not only innocuous, but salutary, by distinctly bearing in mind 
what is meant by “the Infinite.” “If the Infinite is utterly 
incomprehensible in any positive sense,’ exclaim doctors of 
divinity in alarm, “‘ what foundation is left for Christianity ? 
What becomes of its sweet supports and consolations, if God is 
absolutely beyond our positive knowledge? But we are con- 
scious that we do know God — partially, it is true, yet really 
— in our own experience ; therefore the Infinite can be, at least 
to a certain extent, positively known.” It is amazing how 
almost universally such shallow sophisms pass current among 
men; they meet us on every hand. This common argu- 
ment illustrates the danger of not observing the distinction 
between the attributive and the metonymical use of: the term 
Infinite. The Infinite is not God. It is not even an immediate 
attribute of God, but denotes merely the illimitation of his 
attributes ; and this illimitation is negatively cognized. The 
distinction of Coleridge, that we may apprehend, but not com- 
prehend, the Infinite, is superficial; we comprehend nothing 
more completely than the Infinite. For the idea of illimita- 
bility is as clear, precise, and intelligible as the idea of limita- 
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bility which is its basis. The propositions “ A is X,” “ A is 
not-X,” are equally comprehensible; the conceptions A and 
X are in both cases positive data of experience, while the 
affirmation and negation consist solely in the copulative or dis- 
junctive nature of the predication. Consequently, if X is 
comprehensible, so is not-X ; if the finite is comprehensible, so 
also is the Infinite. Since no sane man claims to comprehend 
either Space, Time, or God, the distinction of Coleridge is 
either a mere truism or a fallacy. 

The idea of God originates, not in the suggestions of outward 
nature, but in the depths of humanity itself. The soul cannot 
infer God from nature, except in virtue of what it first projects 
into nature. Hence the radical defect in the argument from 
design ; for the affirmation of an intelligent World-cause is the 
objective transference of a subjective consciousness. Although 
it may be mutilated and perhaps annihilated by the pitiless 
manipulations of a sceptical and aberrant logic, the idea of an 
All-pervading Personality is the formative nucleus of the idea 
of God; and this idea of personality, which finds no analogue 
in the world of matter, can only be generated through the soul’s 
consciousness of selfhood. Not until this is objectified and 
matured into the idea of an omnipresent Self, can the argu- 
ment from design become pertinent or forceful. But once 
posit this unconditioned existence, and nature, becoming its 
manifestation or visible word, pours a flood of light upon its 
attributes. Selfhood, therefore, or personality, is the primor- 
dial germ of the idea of God; and in the development of this 
idea from void personality into determinate character, the soul 
must still repeat its former procedure and reiterate human 
analogies. Human nature, therefore, is the point of departure 
in the search for God. The four grand elements of personal- 
ity or conscious being — intelligence, will, affection, and con- 
science —are elevated to absolute perfection, and become the 
august attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, all-lovingness, 
and all-holiness. But conjoined with these four elements, posi- 
tive in their nature though negative in their infinity, must co- 
exist attributes purely negative, disallowing the four grand lim- 
itations of human existence, — cause, dependence, space, and 
time, — and thus constituting the awful mysteries of self-exist- 
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ence, absoluteness, omnipresence, and eternity. It is thus 
evident that, while the idea of God contains positive elements, 
it is more largely constituted by elements purely negative ; and 
even these positive elements are associated with the negative 
idea of infinity, which, without destroying their essential na- 
ture, carries them immeasurably beyond the vastest reach of 
thought. To accuse such an idea, so overwhelming in its 
sublimity, of a degrading anthropopathism, is simply to misap- 
prehend the meaning of degradation. A community of nature 
between God and man is the absolute condition of religion ; 
and, though matched with the stellar hosts which fill with 
resplendent beauty the bosom of infinite Time and Space, a 
moral nature, finite though it be, is the very culmination of the 
sublime. In vain would Philosophy divest her idea of God of 
all human attributes. Every such attempt degrades the Being 
she would exalt; and she must at last confess that a certain 
reverent outshadowing of the human upon the background of 
infinity yields equally the most majestic and the least inade- 
quate idea of the Divine. When, however, it is said that 
human nature, in its positive aspect and freed from its restric- 
tions, is an epitome, a copy in miniature, of the Divine, this is 
true only of ideal humanity, not of humanity as it exists in the 
distorted images we see around us. We predicate of God no 
positive attribute which is not essential to a perfect humanity, 
and no attribute which is essential to a perfect humanity can 
we omit in our idea of God. If, therefore, the ideal human 
has ever become historically real, that realization is the pro- 
foundest utterance of God; and it is the conscious or uncon- 
scious longing for such a realization which has riveted the eyes 
of all the ages upon the Man of Palestine. The positive attri- 
butes of God are shared by him in a measure with all his 
children ; his negative attributes, and whatever other perfections 
are veiled in the blinding lustre of his incommunicable essence, 
are his own alone. And while these inscrutable mysteries 
shroud the Divine radiance from human eyes, no earnest thinker 
need fear that the Deity vanishes in a “God understood.” 

But, in thus assuming a community of nature between God 
and man, we are at once confronted with the assertion that 
personality is by necessity a limitation or restriction, and that 
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an infinite or absolute Personality is a contradiction in terms. 
This objection admits of a duality of form, according as the 
limitation is maintained to be intrinsic or extrinsic; and we 
cite two representative arguments, taken respectively from 
Fichte and from Strauss. 





“This Being must be differentiated from you and the universe, and 
must act in the latter according to conceptions; it must therefore form 
conceptions, and possess personality and consciousness. But what do 
you mean by personality and consciousness? do you mean that which 
you have found in yourself, learned to know in yourself, and have 
designated by this name? But that you neither do nor can think this 
except as limited and finite, the most cursory attention to your own 
formation of this conception will prove to you. You therefore create 
this Being by the attribution of personality to a being limited, and like 
yourself; and you have not, as you wished to do, thought God, but 
only reduplicated in thought your finite self.” * 


This argument is condensed into four words by Spinoza, — 
“ Omnis determinatio est negatio.” But all real being must 
be determined; only pure Nothing can be undetermined. 
Even Space and Time, though cognized solely by negative 
characteristics, are determined in so far as differentiated from 
the existences they contain ; but this differentiation involves no 
limitation of their infinity. All differentiation or distinction 
is determination ; and, if all determination is negation, that is 
(as here used), limitation, then the Infinite, being determi- 
nately distinguished from the finite, loses its own infinity, and 
is either absorbed in the finite or else vanishes into pure Noth- 
ing or Non-Being. Spinoza, therefore, by the principle that all 
determination is limitation, reduces his own philosophy to a 





* “Dieses Wesen soll von euch und der Welt unterschieden seyn, es soll in der 
letzeren nach Begriffen wirkeu, es soll sonach der Begriffe fihig seyn, Persénlich- 
keit haben und Bewusstseyn. Was nennt ihr denn nun PersOnlichkeit und Bewusst- 
seyn? doch wohl dasjenige, was ihr in euch selbst gefunden, an euch selbst ken- 
nen gelernt, und mit diesem Namen bezeichnet habt? Dass ihr aber dieses ohne 
Beschrankung und Endlichkeit schlechterdings nicht denkt, noch denken kénnt, 
kann euch die geringste Aufmerksamkeit auf eure Construction dieses Begriffs 
lehren. Ihr macht sonach dieses Wesen durch die Beilegung jenes Priidicats zu 
einem endlichen, zu einem Wesen eures Gleichen, und’ihr habt nicht, wie ihr 
wolltet, Gott gedacht, sondern nur euch selbst im Denken vervielfialtigt.” (Fichte, 
Ueber den Grund unseres Glaubens an eine gittliche Weltregierung. Werke, Vol. 
V. p. 187.) 
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system of Absolute Nihilism, which is by no means his purpose. 
A pure Ego, therefore, by determination to thought, volition, 
affection, is not limited ; its limitation or illimitation depends 
simply upon the character of this thought, volition, or affec- 
tion, as perfect or imperfect. As the attribute of continuity 
has been shown to exist equally in infinite Space and in finite 
Extension, without involving per se quantitative finitude or in- 
finitude, so pure personality is absolutely neutral with respect to 
qualitative finitude or infinitude, that is, imperfection or perfec- 
tion. Imperfection admits of different degrees; absolute perfec- 
tion (which is synonymous with qualitative infinity) is above 
the category of degree. Until, therefore, the simple and un- 
analyzable idea of selfhood or personality can be demonstrated 
to necessitate a certain degree in its determinations of intel- 
ligence, will, affection, and conscience, the assertion that per- 
sonality per se involves intrinsic limitation remains an utterly 
unsubstantiated assumption. The further paralogism, that per- 
sonality, implying unity, thereby implies intrinsic limitation, 
is completely exposed by a simple reference to the distinc- 
tion previously established between composite and incomposite 
unity. It is manifestly impossible to form a positive, imagi- 
native conception of pure spirit, except under modifications of 
form and color, as Mr. Sears, in his “ Athanasia,” admits; but 
nothing is more evident than the materialistic nature of such 
conceptions. To conceive the Absolute Spirit, especially, with 
attributes of form or color, is to be guilty of the very grossest 
anthropomorphism. The unity of personality is purely incom- 
posite, being equivalent to indivisibility or simplicity ; nothing 
is implied by it concerning limitation. If we repress over- 
curious imagination, and are content with the sublime deliv- 
erance of reason, that God is one God, without partition of 
essence, the unity of personality is no more a limitation to 
him, than the unity of continuity is a limitation to infinite 
Space and Time. 

The argument of Strauss varies from the foregoing argu- 
ment of Fichte. 

“ We know and feel ourselves to be persons only in contradistinction 
from other persons, like ourselves and external to us; we distinguish 
ourselves from them, and are thus conscious of our own finitude. Con- 
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sequently the conception of personality, formed in and for the province 
of the finite, appears to lose all meaning when extended beyond it, and 
a being which finds no external analogue of itself appears also not to 
be a person. To speak of a personal God, or Divine personality, is 
seen, from this stand-point, to be a synthesis of conceptions, one of 
which absolutely excludes and abolishes the other. Personality is 
Selfhood limiting itself to a definite compass in antithesis to another, 
which it thereby separates from itself; Absoluteness, on the contrary, 
is the Encompassing, the Unlimited, which excludes nothing from itself 
so much as the exclusiveness latent in the conception of personality ; 
absolute personality, consequently, is a nonentity about which nothing 
can be thought.” * 


This argument strikingly illustrates the danger and the in- 
consequence of arguing from quantitative to qualitative in- 
finity. On examining it, the prominence of spatial conceptions 
is very marked. The mutual exclusion which results from the 
plurality of objects and the impossibility of their occupying the 
same space, is the covert drift of the argument. Coexistence 
of objects in space undoubtedly implies the finitude of the co- 
existents, but coexistence of personalities implies nothing as 
to their finitude. There is no analogy, except in a loose 
metaphorical sense, between things material and things spirit- 
ual. Even admitting the validity of the analogy, Strauss ille- 
gitimately uses his data, which can be so employed as to con- 
struct a plausible argument a priori. for the existence of a 
personal God. The existence of material objects being given 
as an immediately cognized fact, the existence of Space, its 
conditio sine qua non, is absolutely necessitated. But since 





*“ Als Personen fiihlen und wissen wir uns nur im Unterschiede von andern 
gleichartigen Personen ausser uns, von denen wir uns unterscheiden, mithin als 
endliche; in diesem Gebiete der Endlichkeit und fiir dasselble gebildet, scheint 
folglich der Begriff der Persdnlichkeit ausserhalb desselben jeden Sinn zu verlieren, 
und ein Wesen, welches kein anderes seinesgleichen ausser sich hat, auch keine 
Person sein zu kénnen. Von einem persdnlichen Gott, oder gottlicher Persiin- 
lichkeit zu sprechen, erscheint auf diesem Standpunkt als eine Verbindung von 
Begriffen, deren einer den andern schlechthin ausschliesst und aufhebt. Persin- 
lichkeit ist sich zusammenfassende Selbstheit gegen Anderes, welches sie damit von 
sich abtrennt; Absolutheit dagegen ist das Umfassende, Unbeschrinkte, das nichts 
als eben nur jene im Begriff der Persdnlichkeit liegende Ausschliesslichkeit von 
sich ausschliesst: absolute Persénlichkeit mithin ein non ens, bei welchem sich 
nichts denken lisst.” (Glaubenslehre, Vol. I. pp. 504, 505.) 
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material objects are finite, and Space is infinite, the existence 
of the finite is demonstrative of the existence of the infinite. 
Now infinite Space includes finite objects, without being either 
limited by them or merging them in itself. Consequently, if 
the analogy holds good, the existence of finite personalities 
necessitates, as their conditio sine qua non, or ground of real- 
ity, the existence of an infinite Personality, which includes 
them and renders them possible, without either being limited 
by them or merging them in itself. But because we disallow 
the legitimacy of arguing from quantitative to qualitative in- 
finity, we reject this plausible and seductive proof. The rela- 
tion of inclusion, which is intelligible as existent between Mat- 
ter and Space, is altogether meaningless when predicated of 
personalities ; it is a mystical conception, which finds expression 
in the often-misinterpreted words of Paul, —“ in him we live 
and move and have our being,” — but which philosophy can 
recognize solely as a figure of speech. Persons may be distinct 
without mutual limitation. The only attribute which can 
create mutual limitation between two persons, is that of power 
or will; but while finite powers may limit each other, the 
statement that a limited power can limit an illimitable power 
is absurd on the very face of it. Hence the alleged limitation 
implied in the coexistence of persons is purely fictitious. 

But the root of the sophism lies deeper than this. The idea 
of personality, according to Strauss, is a relative one, and con- 
sciousness implies a relation between at least two persons. 
Now it is indisputable that the Ego comes to consciousness 
only as opposed to a Non-Ego; but it is equally indisputable 
that this Non-Ego cannot be a person. We come into im- 
mediate contact with nothing but matter, which is the sole 
object of the senses, and through which alone other human 
personalities can act upon us; and matter, therefore, is the 
real Non-Ego which conditions consciousness. But while con- 
sciousness is conditioned on a Non-Ego, it is untrue to say that 
personality is conditioned on a Non-Ego; for consciousness is 
the reflex activity of the personality, not the personality itself. 
The personality remains indestructible, although consciousness 
may lapse into utter unconsciousness, as in a swoon. More- 
over, because a consciousness‘which comes into existence in 
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Time is conditioned on a Non-Ego, it is unwarrantable to say 
that a Consciousness which never came into existence at all, 
but has existed ab eterno, is likewise so conditioned. All that 
we know is, that personality is a simple, ultimate, absolute 
idea, not analyzable into constituent elements, nor implying per 
se any relation whatever to any other existence. Consequently, 
to attribute personality to God, is to predicate nothing which 
limits in any way his absolute perfection or infinity, strictly 
and rationally construed. 

Such are the true consequences of the doctrine that we can- 
not positively know infinity ; — consequences which few would 
controvert, and which are wholly at variance with the Philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned. If Hamilton had been content to 
teach such a doctrine as this, by wise and self-consistent methi- 
ods, thoughtful minds would have been spared the disappoint- 
ment which is the sole fruit of his constructive labors. Alas 
for the love of paradox! Harmony is the grand secret of 
universal Being ; there are no jarring chords in the music of 
the spheres. The laws of Truth are severely simple, and re- 
fuse to assume the theatrical attitudes by which men would 
enhance their naked sublimity. The needle of human reason 
trembles violently on its centre at the deflections of error, 
prejudice, and passion; but its vibrations move through ever- 
lessening arcs, and perpetually approximate to a final equilib- 
rium. Philosophy has not yet achieved a fixed point of de- 
parture, and a faultless method of advance; but when these 
shall have been attained, she will vindicate her own tran- 
scendent nobility, and assume her rightful rank as the Science 
of Sciences. 
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Art. IV.—1. Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Washington. - 1863. 

2. History of the Sioux War. By I. V. D. Hearp. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1863. 


Ir was our privilege to visit Western Minnesota a few weeks 
before the Indian massacre of 1862. The journey was made 
at leisure, so that we had ample opportunity to note the 
wild beauty of this Western border. It had lost none of 
the poetry of the wilderness, although the log-cabins of the 
frontiersmen marked the tidal line of American civilization. 
The few scattered fields of golden grain which bent low for the 
reaper were like so many gems set in the flowery prairie. There 
was a generous freshness in the rude hospitality of these pio- 
neers which won our hearts, and made us rejoice that their 
lines had fallen in such pleasant places. A few weeks later we 
heard on this border such a wail of agony as we pray God that 
we may never hear again. Many scores of our friends who 
fell victims of savage hatred are sleeping in nameless graves. 
Minnesota was for two hundred miles one track of blood. 
Husbands and fathers were murdered in the harvest-fields, and 
mothers and children massacred in their homes. Eight hun- 
dred of the most. generous people on the earth perished by 
savage violence. Every village in Minnesota became the refuge 
of the homeless. It was a tale of horror to curdle one’s blood, 
and if the world had not been watching with breathless anxiety 
the greatest rebellion of history, it would have moved all hearts 
to pity. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to calm the outburst of passion, 
and enable men to examine dispassionately the causes which 
have brought such anguish and desolation to our new homes. 
A great crime has been committed, and for that crime some one 
is responsible to God and to man. We believe that this mas- 
sacre was the legitimate fruit of our Indian system, which is 
conceived in folly and carried out by fraud. Two facts in this 
regard stand out unmistakably in American history ;— first, 
that all our treaty relations with the Indians, however friendly 
in the commencement, end in serious difficulty, and often lead 
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to murders and Indian wars; second, that every Indian tribe 
which has entered into treaty relations with the American 
government has either perished or sunk into a state of brutish- 
ness unknown to their heathen fathers. It is because we be- 
lieve that these fearful results are due to blunders and crimes, 
that we propose to examine our Indian system. We have wit- 
nessed one massacre, and would spare others this sad fate. 
We confess that, as believers in Christianity, we are unable to 
look upon the degradation and destruction of a heathen race 
without euotions of pity. We shall write plainly, for these are 
not the days when men can afford to cover up iniquity. A 
nation trembling on the brink of anarchy and ruin should 
not trifle with God. 

The first inquiry which we propose is this,—Is our Indian 
system calculated to secure peace and safety to the pioneers on 
the border? This is simply a question of self-preservation. 
Whether the Indians are to be regarded as men or wild beasts, 
self-interest demands that our policy shall secure peace and 
restrain all savage violence. 

Our first dealing with these savages is one of those blunders 
which is worse than a crime. We recognize a wandering tribe 
as an independent and sovereign nation. We send ambassa- 
dors to make a treaty as with our equals, knowing that every 
provision of that treaty will be our own, that those with whom 
we make it cannot compel us to observe it, that they are 
to live within our territory, yet not subject to our laws, 
that they have no government of their own, and are to re- 
ceive none from us; in a word, we treat as an independent 
nation a people whom we will not permit to exercise one 
single element of that sovereign power which is necessary to 
a nation’s existence. 

The treaty is usually conceived and executed in fraud. The 
ostensible parties to the treaty are the government of the United 
States and the Indians; the real parties are the Indian agents, 
traders, and politicians. The avowed purpose of the treaty is 
for a Christian nation to acquire certain lands at a fair price, 
and make provision that the purchase-money shall be wisely 
expended, so as to secure the civilization of the Indians. The 
real design is to pay certain worthless debts of the Indian 
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traders, to satisfy such claims, good or bad, against the Indi- 
ans, as have been or may be made, and to create places where 
political favorites may receive their reward for political ser- 
vice. The hereditary chiefs are men who feel jealous of our 
encroachments upon their territory. They often demand an 
exorbitant price for their lands, in order to prevent the 
sale. Those chiefs who cannot be bribed or deceived by false 
interpretations have in some instances been deposed, and more 
pliable tools appointed in their place. The interpreters who 
carry the heads of the commissioners and the chiefs on their 
shoulders are frequently men who can be bribed, and thus the 
two parties to the treaty are ignorant of each other’s views. 
An officer of the United States army described to us one of 
these treaties. The Indians said to the commissioners that 
“they desired to sell their land to their Great Father, but that, 
if they did sell it, they wished to receive the money themselves, 
and would not pay the bad debts of the traders, which they did 
not owe.” This was interpreted: “The Indians say that many 
years ago good white men visited our people and sold them 
goods which they were too poor to pay for; these debts are 
honest, and have long laid heavy on our hearts: we will sell the 
land, if the first money can go to pay our honest debts.” We 
ourselves have known a treaty made with the Indians, and rati- 
fied by the United States Senate, which one half of the chiefs 
denied having signed, and a majority of them were ignorant of 
its provisions. There is always a large amount of fair speech 
and smooth words, for the Indians are told of the love of their 
Great Father, of his desire to see them like their white brothers, 
of their need of schools and implements of husbandry, and of 
the bright future which is sure to await them if they will listen 
to their Great Father’s words. 

They feel their helpless condition, for their traditions tell them 
how other Indian tribes have perished. The offer of help from 
a superior race seems to give them a pledge of safety, the sums 
of money offered are to them almost fabulous, and they hope 
still to hunt the game over the unoccupied lands: they believe 
the lying words of the white man, and the treaty is ratified. 
The Indians now find that large claims have absorbed the first 
payment. Indian chiefs have told us that, having made a treaty 
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to sell their lands, they were asked to sign a supplementary 
one in order to make its provisions plain. A few of the chiefs 
did sign this supposed supplementary treaty. They were told 
by a friend that they had been deceived, and that this paper 
provided that all of their first payment should be paid to the 
Indian traders. Some of the chiefs refused to sign it; then 
certain white men bribed these chiefs to sign the amended 
treaty, paying them large sums of money. After they had 
signed it, they were made drunk, and while drunk the same 
white men who had bribed them stole from their blankets the 
very money which had been paid them as a bribe. In Mr. 
Heard’s book, pages 35 to 41, there is an account of the Sioux 
treaty of 1851 and 1852, which lifts the curtain a little to 
reveal the iniquity practised in Indian treaties. On page 42 
of Mr. Heard’s book, and page 280 of the Report of the Com- 
missioner, are descriptions of a similar treaty. In 1858, the 
Sioux sold the government about eight hundred thousand acres 
of their reservation, for which the Upper Sioux were to receive 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars, and the Lower Sioux 
ninety-six thousand dollars. Up to the time of the massacre 
the Indians had not received one single cent, except fifteen 
thousand dollars in goods, many of which were almost useless, 
the invoice containing such items as dozens of Canadian belts. 
At the time of our visit to the Sioux country, immediately be- 
fore the massacre, we heard many bitter complaints of the 
shameless dishonesty of both of these treaties. 

After the completion of the treaty, the Indians are placed 
under our Indian Bureau. The agents who are selected to 
guide a savage heathen people, and the employees who are to 
act under their direction, receive their places as a reward for 
political services. These places are eagerly sought after, be- 
cause there is a tradition on the border that by some Aladdin’s 
lamp the pittance of salary will be multiplied into a fortune by 
the end of four years. 

If the agent is an honest man, whose sole desire is to elevate 
a degraded people, he will be powerless; most of his em- 
ployees will be forced upon him by the Superintendent, by some 
member of Congress, or the influence of party. He has no 
authority to make laws, and no power to enforce them. The 
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traders may be banded against him, his interpreter may be the 
secret hireling of some Indian claimants; he cannot explain or 
redress the past robberies of his wards, nor prevent them in the 
future. The claims secretly deducted from Indian annuities, 
and the dishonesties in lessening the Indian goods purchased 
by the Department in Washington, are things for which he can- 
not apologize. At every step his wisest plans will be thwarted, 
and, knowing that at the end of four years he must give place 
to a successor, he has little inducement to learn the language 
of the Indians, study their character, or inaugurate any plans 
for their improvement, so that even at best the Indians are 
three years out of every four under incompetent agents. If 
the agent is a mere political place-hunter, he enters upon his 
duties with only one thought, and that is plunder. Under his 
administration dead men’s names are placed upon the pay-rolls, 
and it is certified upon oath that they have received the an- 
nuity. The school is a miserable sham, the agricultural funds 
are wasted by improvidence, the annuity goods are lessened by 
fraud in the purchase or by theft after they are received, and 
the implements of husbandry are worthless. We have seen 
cast-iron side-hill ploughs sent to the Indians to plough prairie- 
land, so that even these savages asked with astonishment if their 
Great Father thought that all Indians were born left-handed. 
The employees of the Superintendent will be men who wink at 
crime, and who by their evil lives teach the Indians that blas- 
phemy, adultery, drunkenness, and theft are not sins. We 
must add to this catalogue of evils, that on the border outside 
of the reservation there are a multitude of harpies worse than 
devils, who furnish the Indians with the most deleterious and 
deadly whiskey. These men ply their trade on the ceded lands, 
and as the reservation is under United States laws, and the 
ceded lands under State law, they have always managed to 
escape the penalty due to their crimes, on account of the con- 
flict of jurisdiction. 

The Indians’ hunting-grounds are now gone, their annuities 
wasted, their people left subject to every evil influence, with- 
out law or government to encourage the good or punish the 
bad. Disease will soon rest in every village, and the poor and 
wretched people sink into a state of brutishness unknown to 
their fathers. 
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The most fatal mistake in this chapter of evils is the lack of 
government. The Indians have been placed under conditions 
where their rude patriarchal government is destroyed or cannot 
be exercised. We have recognized them as an independent na- 
tion, and then left them without a vestige of government or law. 
The chief has no power to make or to execute laws. In their 
wild state the office of a chief is only advisory, for he cannot 
protect the innocent or punish the guilty: the Indians’ law of 
redress is savage vengeance. The only human being in the 
United States who has none of the restraints or protection of 
law is the treaty Indian. He has no protection in person, 
property, or life. Every motive which could influence him to 
become civilized is taken away. His crops may be destroyed, 
his house burned, his wife or child killed, his only redress is 
private revenge. If he turns thief, and steals from his white 
neighbors, the Department, with its usual wisdom, deducts 
the value of the theft from the annuity of the tribe, so that 
by this means the guilty party makes a profit out of his 
crime. Those who embrace Christianity, or who desire to 
follow the pursuits of civilized life, are left, by the govern- 
ment’s neglect, to suffer from the bitter hostility of their hea- 
then neighbors. 

There is a deeply rooted antipathy between the habits, relig- 
ion, and customs of a savage race, and the pursuits and teach- 
ings of civilization. The first step in the change from bar- 
barism to civilization must be so distinct and marked that it 
will admit of no return. The civilized Indian consents to have 
his hair cut after the fashion of the white man. He knows that 
in the estimation of his people the loss of the scalp-lock is the 
public and open renunciation of the war-path and the chase. 
It is a step which is taken with fear and trembling, because he 
knows that henceforth he cannot wear the warrior’s feather, 
which is the highest mark of savage ambition, and that he will 
meét at every step the insults and reproaches of his people. 
These civilized Indians have had their crops destroyed, their 
fences torn down, and even their lives have fallen a sacrifice, and 
yet the government has never given them protection. In many 
of the treaties provision is made that these men shall have a 
patent for their land, and that it shall no longer be the property 
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of the tribe; but no patent has been issued, for, while it might 
give manliness to one who had something that he called his 
own, it would stand in the way of the removal of the Indians 
whenever the greed of white men clamored for their land, or 
the Department-agents and traders wished to make another 
attack on the public treasury. 

Wabashaw, an aged chief, at whose request we had written 
a letter to the President to ask for reform in these particulars, 
said to us: “ Your words have made my heart glad. You have 
spoken for me as a father speaks for the child whom he loves 
well. You have often come to see us, and you know that the 
Indians are not like their white brothers. They have not your 
ways, nor have you our ways. Our Great Father at Washing- 
ton bought our hunting-grounds, and promised to help us to 
become like our white brothers. He said to me, Go home, and 
try to live like a white man, and I will help you more than I 
have ever done. Four winters have passed since he said these 
words, and the fifth is nigh at hand; we think our Great Father 
has forgotten his red children, and our hearts are very heavy. 
The agents he has sent us seem to forget his words before 
they get here, for we think they disobey what he told them. 
You said you were sorry to see so many of our young men en- 
gage in foolish dances. I am sorry. I wish they would be 
like white men. Sometimes I think these old customs hang 
around them like a garment of their wild life, because their 
hearts are sick. They do not know whether these lands 
are to be their home. They have seen the red man’s face 
turned towards the setting sun, and are afraid there are many 
long journeys for themselves and their children. This makes 
them uneasy, and they do not try to be different. If the great 
Council at Washington would do as they promised, then my 
people would see they meant as they said. The good Indian 
would be like the white man, and the bad Indian would seek 
another home. I have heard of your wise words to our Great 
Father, and you tell me that to those who live like the white 
men he will give, as he promised, deeds for our land. My 
heart is glad. You have none of my blood in your veins, but 
you have been a true friend of the Dacotah. I will repeat 
your wise words to my people, and often when I sit in my tepee 
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they will come back to me, and be like music to my heart.” 
The poor chief never realized his dream. Although innocent 
of any connection with the massacre, he was removed to the 
Missouri to die of a broken heart. 

A chief of another tribe once said to us: “I opposed this 
treaty, because, if I am an Indian, I am not a fool. When I sell 
to the white man my father’s hunting-grounds, if I remain a 
wild man I have dug my grave. This treaty has no oxen, no 
houses, no seed, no clothing, no schools; it does not help us to 
become like our white brothers. It has some money for the 
traders, and takes away my hunting-grounds and leaves me by 
a grave.” He then said, “ My father, have you children?” 
The reply was, “ Yes.” ‘ How would you feel if they were 
going to die?” ‘Very sorrowful,” was the answer. Said he, 
‘* My people are all going to die; will you help me save them?” 
This artless eloquence of a poor and wretched people must 
move every heart with indignation against the Indian system. 

In this history of mistakes and robbery we must not overlook 
the fact, that no mark of disapprobation is placed upon the 
savage and pagan customs of the Indians. We have known the 
Governor of the State, on an official visit, to hire Indians to 
engage in a savage dance for the amusement of a gaping crowd. 
They have without let or hinderance followed the war-path upon 
our own territory, they have fought and murdered each other 
beside our villages, and when they returned, glutted with savage 
vengeance, our citizens have watched the brutal scalp-dance as 
a holiday pastime, not knowing that underneath there were 
dark brooding passions which some day would bring desolation 
to our own firesides and homes. These savage customs are 
calculated to keep alive every feeling of resentment for real or 
fancied wrongs. The dishonesties of the treaties, the thefts of 
the agents, the claims of traders, the corruption of the Indian 
women sometimes accompanied by violence, are sure to be 
spoken of in the council and soldier’s lodge, to be repeated from 
wigwam to wigwam, until they become the great tradition of 
wrong and hatred which on the first opportunity will break 
out in murder and massacre. 

The trade in Indian claims has become one great means of 
dishonesty, and is the real reason for the frequent removal of the 
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Indians. So long as the government has no relations with the 
Indians, the trader is their friend. The Indians dare not refuse 
payment for the goods, lest the trader should refuse to give them 
an outfit for their hunt, and the traders dare not oppress the — 
Indians, lest they should lose their debts. Under the treaty, the 
government offers a bounty for dishonest claims. The trader 
is permitted to add up all his bad debts and those of his fathers, 
and these individual debts are recognized by the government 
as a claim against the patrimony of the tribe. This system is 
perpetuated, because the owners of these claims can afford to 
pay large premiums and percentage to have them allowed. 
We have been informed by persons in whose word we have 
confidence, that on one occasion a person who found that 
his claims were unpaid was told that, if he would hand ten 
thousand dollars to a person designated, all these claims would 
be settled. The sum was larger than he could afford, but he 
did place five thousand dollars in an envelope and handed it as 
he was directed, and soon after received the money for every 
claim. 

If the Indian reservation is anywhere in the path of civiliza- 
tion, no plea of mercy, justice, or humanity can save this hap- 
less people for an hour. Either the fears of the white settlers 
will be aroused, or their cupidity excited, until the removal is 
effected. Often the vagabond habits which the Indians have 
learned under government tutelage make it a necessity. When 
the removal takes place, humanity and fear of God are for- 
gotten ; for the Indians are often removed at the point of the 
bayonet, to be placed under such circumstances that it is only 
a question of time when they shall perish. The Winnebagoes 
and friendly Sioux were thus removed in 1863, and we learn, 
in the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the char- 
acter of the country to which they were taken. 

In a letter of General Sully, written from motives of human- 
ity to the Department, he says: “I find both tribes very dis- 
contented, and if troops are not constantly kept here, I think 
there will be trouble. The Winnebagoes I find hard at work 
making canoes, with the intention of quitting the agency and 
going to join the Omahas, or some other tribe down the river. 
I held a council with them yesterday, in which they said they 
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had been promised, when they left their last reservation, to be 
settled on the Big Sioux. They also stated that nothing will 
grow here. They dare not go out to hunt, for fear of other 
tribes, and they said they would [should] all starve to death. 
This I believe to be true, without the government intends to 
ration them all the time.” Subsequently he addressed another 
letter to the Department, describing in the strongest terms the 
miserable character of the country, and said that his opinion 
was not formed from its present appearance, but from his for- 
mer knowledge of it.* 

Under date of August 12, 1863,+ the Acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs writes to the agent of the Winnebagoes, that 
representations had been received at the Indian office that the 
site of the new reservation was an unsuitable one, and requests 
him to assure the Indians that they should be removed. Since 
that time we know that the Department has been informed that 
nearly one thousand of these Indians have died during the past 
year from disease and hunger, and the officer who made the 
reconnoissance of the country, one of the most honored gen- 
erals in our army, has certified that it was incapable of success- 
ful cultivation ; but no change has been made. And yet the 
government is expending money by thousands in this worthless 
country, and we wonder why we have Indian wars. This con- 
stant removal of the Indians, without any due provision for their 
wants, leaves upon their minds, and the minds of all Indians 
near them, a deep feeling of resentment, sure to end in blood. 
A young warrior of the Chippewas once startled us as he said: 
“T hear the white man will remove us from our country. Tell 
your great Father I have one hundred warriors, and their ~ 
shadows are falling on their graves.” 

We have thus briefly described some of the features of our 
Indian policy, and to our mind they give the secret history of 
the terrible Minnesota massacre so vividly described in Mr. 
Heard’s book. 

Their agent, Mr. Galbraith, whom we believe to be an honest... 
man, says, in his report of 1863, speaking of the treaties: “It 
was a perpetual source of wrangling, dissatisfaction, and bitter, 





* Commissioner’s Report, pp. 322, 323. t Ibid., p. 324. 
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even threatening complaints on the part of the Upper and 
Lower Sioux.” 

Mr. Heard tells us (p. 44): ‘ This dissatisfaction was fear- 
fully augmented by the failure of the government to make their 
annual payment, which had heretofore taken place in June, 
and by the traders refusing their credit when they needed it 
most. When an Indian would ask for credit, they would retort, 
‘Go to the soldiers’ lodge and get credit,’ and the Indian would 
angrily reply, ‘ Yes, if I kept your squaw I could get all the 
credit I wanted.’ On one occasion a large number appeared 
before a trader’s store, saying, ‘ You have told us that you will 
give us no more credit, that we might starve this winter, or eat 
hay or dirt; now, since you will not give us credit, when you 
want wood or water, do not get it on our reservation.’ To this 
the trader replied, ‘Ho! all right! when you are cold this 
winter, and want to warm yourself by our stove, I will put you 
out of doors.’” Agent Galbraith was aware of this dissatisfac- 
tion, but could give no reason for the delay in the payment. 
The true reason has never been given by the Department. 
The delay was caused by the fact that the Commissioner had 
paid a number of claims out of their annuities. The Superin- 
tendent and Agent were not willing to make a part payment, 
knowing it would precipitate an Indian war. At the last mo- 
ment this deficiency was made up out of other funds, as the 
warrant on the treasury will show. Two months of precious 
time had elapsed, the money reached Fort Ridgely at 12 M. the 
18th day of August. The massacre had already commenced: 
it was too late! 

The next question that we shall ask is, “Are the Indian 
races of North America capable of receiving a Christian civili- 
zation?” We answer, unhesitatingly, Yes. It would impugn 
the goodness of God and the power of the Christian religion 
to say that Christianity was not adapted to the wants and woes 
of all the children of sin, shame, and sorrow. 

The North American Indian is a heathen, and yet, heathen 
though he is, he will compare favorably with any race in the 
same condition. He is one of the very few heathen men who 
is not openly an idolater. He recognizes a Great Spirit, and 
although he speaks of the spirit in the woods, the brooks, and 
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the storm, he is not a pantheist. He has, for a heathen, a warm 
attachment to his family, kindred, tribe, and country. In his 
wild state, before coming in contact with the white man, he 
is more truthful, virtuous, and honest than most uncivilized 
races. His religion is the grand medicine which recognizes a 
Great Spirit, and existence after death. In his early youth he 
is taught to fast until in his sleep he sees the figure of some 
animal. He is then to hunt for that animal, fasting until he 
kills it. The skin is carefully prepared and ornamented by 
the squaws, and given to him as a medicine-bag, to be his 
charm through life. He is then initiated into the mysteries 
of the grand medicine by its priests. Of these there are four 
degrees, each professing to teach some hidden knowledge of 
medicine, charms, or poisons, whereby he may gain the love 
of his friends and punish his enemies. Of worship, strictly 
speaking, there is none; the feasts connected with the grand 
medicine are mere occasions of sensual enjoyment. The few 
customs of purification which still remain have survived all 
the teaching which at one time was probably connected with 
them. In sickness, or times of great danger, the conjurers of 
the grand medicine are consulted, and they resort to their 
rattles, drums, and dances to drive away the evil spirits who 
threaten their peace and safety. 

The Indians possess warm affection for their children. Upon 
the death of a child, the mother takes everything which be- 
longed to the child, and often everything she had which would 
please the child, and makes a little bundle of the size of an 
infant, which she carefully ornaments with bead-work or por- 
cupine quills, and carries this memento of her dead child for 
a year. During the time of mourning, all gay clothing and 
ornaments are laid aside, and the hair is left uncombed, so that 
everything in the outward appearance shall show the sorrow 
for the dead. 

The penalty among the Chippewas for adultery was to have 
the nose bitten off. The Sioux held an annual maidens’ or 
virgins’ feast. On one occasion we witnessed this feast among 
the Lower Sioux. Nearly one thousand Indians, in every 
variety of holiday costume, were assembled on the prairie. An 
old medicine-man went to and fro in the camp, announcing 
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that the virgins and braves were now called to the virgins’ 
feast. A sacred stone, painted with bright colors, and gayly 
ornamented with feathers, was placed in the centre of the 
circle formed by the Indians. The old crier stood beside it, 
and called all the virgins to the feast. A mother led her 
daughter, a girl of perhaps fifteen, and neatly dressed, up to 
the stone, and deposited beside it her offering for the feast. 
The daughter touched the sacred stone, and looked up to the 
sky, which was regarded by all present as a solemn oath 
that she was a virtuous maiden. When all the girls who de- 
sired had taken the oath, the old crier announced that any 
brave who had taken a scalp before he had made love to a 
woman was entitled to eat with the virgins. One by one the 
young braves, with their war-paint and feathers, entered the 
circle, and, having touched the stone, related the history of 
their following their enemy on the war-path, and where it was 
that they had overtaken and slain him. When this part of 
the festival had ended, the old crier called upon the people to 
come forth and challenge any one who had made a false state- 
ment, or was unworthy of these honors. A young man, amid 
breathless silence, entered the circle and laid his hands on one 
of these girls, and accused her of being unworthy. The accu- 
sation and defence were very brief, and then there rose from a 
thousand voices a cry of indignation which henceforth branded 
her as a child of shame. 

We have been permitted to examine many letters of the 
agents of the Northwest Fur Company, and have made in- 
quiries of old men who have spent their whole lives in the 
Indian country; and we are satisfied that a very great deteri- 
oration has come to this people since their treaty relations 
with the government. Governor Sibley and Senator Rice, 
both of whom spent many years in the employ of the Fur 
Company, testify to the honor, honesty, and fidelity of the 
Indians. 

The best evidence of the mistakes of our policy is found in 
the fact that the English government in Canada has never had 
an Indian war, and no lives have been lost by Indian massacre. 
Their Indians live in peaceful relations with their white neigh- 
bors and friends, and wherever there was an Indian tribe there 
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is now a Christian Indian village. They have not expended 
one dollar where we have spent thousands. The whole secret 
is, that England carries her government and laws wherever she 
extends her civilization. Our nation is almost the only one in 
history that has extended its conquests without extending its 
government, or that permits human beings to live within its 
territory without being subject to its laws. 

We have known among this people too many instances of 
the power of Christian faith, to doubt their ability to accept the 
Christian religion and embrace its civilization. All that sheds 
light on the horrible scenes of this bloody massacre is due to 
the Christian faith. The only men who dared to stand up 
against it were men who had been under missionary influence. — 
Paul Ma-za-ku-tu-ma-ne, Taopi, Wakeau-was-té, Other Day, 
Wabashaw, and others no less our friends, proved that friend- 
ship at the risk of their lives. Other Day rescued sixty per- 
sons and led them to Henderson. Taopi and others delivered 
two hundred captives to General Sibley, at Camp Release. 
Paul made a speech in the Indian council which exhibits the 
truest bravery. “I want to know if you lower Indians are 
crazy; you might as well fight the thunder and lightning as to 
fight the whites. You might as well bail out the Mississippi 
as to hope to destroy them. You say you will make a treaty 
with the English. It is impossible. They are white men. 
They are ruled by a petticoat, and she has the tender heart of 
asquaw..... I am going to shake hands with the whites. I 
hear some of you boast, ‘I have killed so many women and 
children’; that is not brave, it is cowardly.” Amid cries of 
“Kill him! kill him!” he said: “ Bluster away. I am not 
afraid. I am nota woman. I shall not die alone; there are 
others who will die with me.” 

Even the farmer Indians who were heathen were throughout 
opposed to the war, and the few who for self-preservation joined 
the tribal Indians in their raids are believed to have taken no 
active part in the warfare. Major Joseph R. Brown, who has 
lived for forty years in Minnesota, and during this time sus- 
tained intimate relations with the Indians as trader and agent, 
was present at the battles of Fort Ridgely and Birch Cooley, 
two of the most severe battles of the war. He says in a pub- 
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lished letter, speaking of the farmer Indians: “ During the 
attack upon Fort Ridgely many balls were fired into the roofs 
of the houses, and during the battle of Birch Cooley the tops 
of the Sibley tents were riddled with balls. I am too well 
aware of the precision with which an Indian uses his gun to 
believe they would have shot so wildly at short range if it was 
not done intentionally.” 

These men, who were the deliverers of our captive friends, 
and others who were acquitted by the military court, are the 
Sioux who were sent to the Missouri to starve. 

We admit cheerfully that very little has been done to civilize 
or Christianize the Indian race; but we are not willing to see 
this poor people dragged down to death, and then hear men 
with their mock piety plead God’s decrees as an excuse for 
their own guilt. We have heard a high Indian official declgre, 
as if he approved of the atrocious sentiment, that “ there 
were many wise men who thought the best policy was to exter- 
minate the Indians,” and we ventured to tell him plainly, that 
“no one but Almighty God could exterminate, and that, if 
he would remember that within three years more white men 
of our own citizens than all the Indians on the continent had 
been exterminated, he might perhaps learn that the American 
people had to do with a God who was not blind.” 

It would extend this article beyond its proper limits to do 
more than point out a remedy for these evils, and to give the 
details of a more perfect Indian system. The only remedy is 
to give the Indians the protection of law, to treat them as our 
wards for whom we are responsible, to give them individual 
rights in the soil and the means to cultivate it, to guard them 
from the low vagabonds who would sell an Indian’s soul for a 
pittance of coin, and secure to them agents to guide them out 
of their heathen darkness who are men, who believe in God, 
and who are ashamed to lie and steal. The agents and em- 
ployees of the Indian Department should be placed beyond the 
reach of political removals. They should be men of the high- 
est character, receiving good salaries, and holding their office 
during good behavior. It is now many years since we looked 
into the iniquity of this atrocious system; many a time, as 
we have heard the pitiful plea of the helpless, we have wept 
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in very bitterness. But that which has been the most terrible 
to bear was to witness day after day the gathering of a storm- 
cloud of savage hate and ferocity ; to hear its low mutterings ; 
to plead with a woman’s love and a man’s earnestness for help 
only to be refused, and then with a bruised heart to watch the 
anguish and desolation which guilty apathy had permitted to 
settle over border homes. This year the people will again 
express their voices at the ballot-box, and instruct their agents 
as to their duty. Would God that they might demand, in a 
voice which should be heard, that these evils shall be redressed. 
Ours is a generous people; there is a great, manly heart in 
American breasts, which is always ready to help the wretched. 
The government has never been parsimonious, it has always 
had the kindest intentions, and poured out its money like water 
to help its Indian wards. It will cost time, it will cost money, 
it will cost abuse and hatred to any man who attempts to reform 
this Indian system; but it will cost more to cover up iniqujty 
and anger God. The war in Minnesota has kept seven thou- 
sand brave soldiers out of the field, it has cost fifteen millions 
of dollars a year. The two waves of population between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific are soon to meet, and we must right 
these wrongs, or enter upon an Indian war which will cost 
a hundred millions of dollars and the sacrifice of thousands 
of precious lives. We dare not be silent. Our beloved coun- 
try is filled with anguish and woe, and we look with awe and 
fear to the future, because we know that God is just. 
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Art. V.— Life of William Blake, * Pictor Ignotus,” with 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. By the late 
ALEXANDER GiLcurist. Illustrated from Blake’s own Works, 
in Fac-simile by W. J. Linton, and in Photolithography; with 
a few of Blake’s original Plates. London and Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xiv., 389; 
viii., 268. 


THE readers of the two volumes which contain the Life of 
William Blake, selections from his writings, and illustrations 
of his art, have reason to thank the biographer and his editors, 
the brothers Rossetti, for the faithfulness with which they have 
collected and arranged such material as exists for representing 
a man who has long waited, and must still perhaps long wait, 
for due recognition by the world. Blake died in 1827; the 
thirty years and more which have passed since then furnish 
sufficient perspective for a correct delineation of his life, and 
while some details which it would have been interesting to know 
have doubtless been lost, the most valuable authentication of 
personal knowledge remains. There are still living those who 
as young men talked with him, looked on his face, watched 
him at work, and finally followed him with reverence to his 
grave. The reminiscences of these men, now occupying hon- 
orable places in English art, are among the most interesting 
memorabilia of Blake, and are especially valuable as certifying 
by their harmony of feeling to the truth of the account which 
Mr. Gilchrist has given of the life which Blake led. 

This account has been drawn up after a painstaking exami- 
nation of all the sources of information: it is thorough as 
respects the external features of Blake’s life, and does not 
offend by an officious analytic exhibition of that which lay be- 
hind ; while the biographer has furnished to the critical reader 
most excellent material for discovering the more remote 
current of the artist’s life. We can easily forgive certain 
affectations of style, bungling English, and what we think an 
occasional ill-mannered air, for the affectionate interest which 
the biographer feels in his subject, and for the confident belief 
in Blake’s genius and sanity which makes him willing to tell 
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all that he can learn about the man: a more timid biographer 
might have hesitated about making so open an exhibition of 
his hero’s singularities. Nor can we refrain from sincere 
praise of the manner in which the editors have performed 
their part; the comprehensive catalogue of the artist’s works, 
and the discriminating remarks upon those works, add much 
to the value of this biography. However the credit is to be 
apportioned between the biographer and his editors, we are in- 
debted to both for the conception that we are enabled to form 
of what Blake was as an artist and as a man of genius. 

His name has for two generations stood for one who for 
some reason was unrecognized by the world, consigned by it, 
in default of a more exact classification, to the order of * men 
of insane genius,” whose works should interest rather the psy- 
chologist than one who wished simply to gratify his love for 
the beautiful. Among students of art, indeed, he has had a 
distinct place, by virtue chietly of his two best-known works, 
the illustrations to Blair’s Grave and Inventions to the Book 
of Job; but even such students have rarely been able to study 
any other of his works, and doubtless many have accepted the 
name which the world had given him — the mad Blake —as 
correct in its application to his life and to the great mass of his 
productions, which never had found their way to the public 
eye. These volumes will, we are sure, once and for all estab- 
lish Blake in the position to which his powers entitle him, and 
set him by himself as a man of genius, whose designs, whose 
writings, and whose life have a wonderful harmony, and who, 
if he represents any school of art, represents one which has 
numbered few others among its members. 

It is, however, not easy to treat Blake otherwise than as an 
individual, and it is easier so to regard him, since the world 
rejected him as having too little in common with it, and the 
men with whom properly he may be compared are themselves 
individual men: there is, indeed, no comparison, in the case 
of Blake, so effective as that which measures him in one form 
of expression by himself in another form. There is no poet 
with whom Blake the artist can be compared so fit to the pur- 
pose as Blake the poet, and the man Blake finds his best expla- 
nation and illustration in a comparison with the poet and the 
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painter Blake. If genius eludes our comprehension by its in- 
tangibility, we have at least the advantage here of grasping at 
it in diverse forms. Perhaps, by pursuing this man through 
the various shapes which his nature assumed, we may be able 
to reach an apprehension of one who, while exhibiting himself 
in a complex manner to the world outside, holding some con- 
verse with it through his pen and pencil, was all the while 
living a life which was more wonderful and more lovely than 
all the creations to which it gave birth. 

Born in 1757, Blake lived to near the close of his seventy- 
first year. In his forty-third year he took residence near 
Chichester for three years, to fulfil an engagement with Hay- 
ley, Cowper’s biographer; but excepting that short period, he 
lived uninterruptedly in London. He was the son of a trades- 
man, who favored his decided inclination for art by putting 
him first to,a drawing-school, and four years afterward appren- 
ticing him to an engraver, under whose instruction Blake 
acquired thé art which was to be his chief support in life. His 
apprenticeship closed when he was twenty-one, but he remained 
under his father’s roof, pursuing his studies in the Royal 
Academy, until in his twenty-fifth year he married and re- 
moved to apartments of his own, thereafter living as well as 
he could upon the work of his graver and his pencil. For 
forty-five years he worked with constant industry, engraving 
when he must, designing and composing when he could. The 
incomplete list of works engraved by him contains about eighty 
titles, many of which represent a large number of plates; the 
list of his original works exceeds four hundred, some of which 
were often repeated; and he asserted that he had written more 
than Shakespeare and Homer together. Yet with all his in- 
dustry he never more than kept want at arm’s length. If it 
had been Blake’s object to gain a fortune by his labor, he must 
be set down, as having wofully failed, after such an expense of 
energy. 

During this long life of patient labor, Blake took no pains 
to conceal himself from the world. He had no wish, for he 
had no need, to lead a hermit life; it is only natures weak in 
confidence that have to fortify their spiritual life by withdraw- 
ing from the world. Blake liked society, and enjoyed what 
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he could get; and that was of an excellent sort, for while his 
humble origin would have excluded him from good society, his 
profession as an artist introduced him not only to the company 
of fellow-artists, but. to that of the patrons and lovers of art. 
He never wanted for friends who could recognize power in 
him, though practical assistance was mainly from one or two 
generous men like Mr. Butts and Mr. Linnell, who enjoyed the 
rare privilege of enabling the artist to produce everlasting 
works. When he grew old, he could find among the young 
men an enthusiastic acknowledgment of his power, such as he 
had ceased to look for among his contemporaries. And yet, 
always frank, always ready to be approached, and fulfilling 
with fidelity the orders given him, Blake failed to win in his 
day a reputation at all commensurate with his genius. While 
Stothard was winning fame and easy popularity, and Lawrence 
was at the top of notoriety, Blake was living obscurely ; and 
even near the close of his life we find him engraving designs 
of his more fortunate friend Flaxman, designs which he knew 
to be inferior to his own conceptions. If, then, it had been 
Blake’s object to gain reputation by his labor, we must confess 
that here also he met with failure. 

He did desire recognition, and his ill-success in obtaining it, 
set in stronger shade by the contrasted light of the reputation 
of those whom he justly regarded as less worthy, made him 
feel that he had suffered injustice, and wrung from him many 
bitter words and pungent criticisms. This very sensitiveness 
to neglect bears witness to his strong human sympathy. He 
wanted others to think and feel as he did. If he had been by 
nature so independent of human sympathy as to design and 
compose simply for the gratification of exerting special power, 
he would not have excited such profoundly tender emotions 
as some of his words inspire, nor have flashed such light upon 
the mysteries of life and immortality as his pencil .sheds, nor 
indeed would he in his old age have attracted about him a 
band of youthful disciples. Blake did desire recognition ; he 
desired it for his own sake, and for the sake of others. When 
he was struggling with the world, he thought to find satisfac- 
tion in a wide fame; but when fame and fortune were offered 
to him if he would give up his chosen manner of life, he chose 
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to live in poverty and obscurity. ‘They pity me,” he would 
say of Lawrence and other prosperous artists, who condescend- 
ed to visit him ; “but ’tis they are the just objects of pity. I 
possess my visions and peace. They have.bartered their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage.”’ 

What, then, was the birthright which Blake valued above 
gold and fame? To retain what did he hold all else as cheap? 
It was an endowment of nature which falls sometimes to 
misers, sometimes to spendthrifts, sometimes also to wise men, 
Blake accepted the trust reposed in him, and the aim of his 
life, consciously or unconsciously, was to multiply this endow- 
ment, and to use it, neither hoarding it like a selfish egotist, 
nor wasting the fountains of his wealth like a fool. He once 
wrote, in his usual positive fashion: “ Knowledge of ideal 
beauty is not to be acquired. It is born with us. Innate ideas 
are in every man, born with him; they are truly himself. 
The man who says that we have no innate ideas must be a fool 
and knave; having no con-science, or innate science.” What- 
ever may be the value of this statement as a general truth, it 
was impossible for Blake to believe otherwise, for the testi- 
mony of his own mental experience confirmed the doctrine. 
The ideas which he held were the objects of an instinctive 
perception, and the resultant truths, whether in art or in phi- 
losophy, were not so much generated from these ideas in the 
direct line of logical deduction, as radiated from them in 
separate clusters. His mind was of the order of instinctive 
natures ; his perceptions were instinctive, his judgment based 
upon those perceptions equally instinctive, and by a natural 
relation of ideas he was possessed of an unbounded faith in 
his own nature, a faith which no hard shocks of worldly ex- 
perience, no demonstration of absurd conclusions, ever shat- 
tered, or even weakened. 

With tltis instinctive perception of ideal beauty, and an 
unbounded faith in the infallibility of his mental vision, Blake 
might have been wholly, what he was in part, a seer, discerning 
what was hidden to the dull eye of sense, penetrating the 
secrets of life and the outward creation, and delivering himself 
sn oracular sentences that should half reveal, half conceal 
truth, revealing so far as a kindred power of sight could ap- 
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preciatingly follow, concealing and musguiding when sense 
offered a distorted medium. But there was added, in Blake’s 
case, the constructive power of a glorious imagination, and the 
seer became a poet, using both pen and pencil, but requiring 
still a responsive nature in any one who should, we will not 
say receive, but in many cases even perceive, what he had to 
deliver. His imagination, with its wonderful facility of crea- 
tion, was constantly vitiating his worth as a seer, by enclosing 
his spiritual discoveries in such forms as bore no semblance 
of human realities, thus taking away from those who would 
understand him the common symbol which should serve as the 
key to his meaning. Wha: grand philosophic truths may be 
imbedded in the “ Jerusalem” we know not, nor is it worth 
while to attempt to discover; they are there, if there at all, in 
images which may be hieroglyphs, but their author has sup- 
plied no key to them. 

No doubt, also, the extravagance of some of Blake’s words 
and pictures was heightened by the separation which had 
taken place between himself and the world. He had at first 
been affected by a sense of the deficiency of imagination in 
others, and had suited his creations somewhat to the average 
capacity of men; but when the world refused to listen to his 
more open declarations and rejected him, he quietly rejected 
the world, and thenceforth wrote for the countless multitude of 
unseen spirits whom he felt to be about him. They needed no 
sense aids to the understanding, and he poured his conceptions 
forth, wholly careless of the indefiniteness of form which they 
might assume. So completely did he live in the world which 
he had cast about himself, — so ¢éonstantly did he look through 
it to the outer, busy world of other men, —that we find him 
in a public address saying of some calumniators who attacked 
him in the columns of the Examiner: “The manner in which 
I have rooted out the nest of villains will be seen ix a poem 
concerning my three years’ Herculean labor’ at Felpham, which 
I shall soon publish. Secret calumny and open professions of 
friendship are common enough all the world over, but have 
never been so good an occasion of poetic imagery.”” This poem 
was “Jerusalem,” and it makes us smile to see the innocent 
man answering the Examiner in the mysteries of Jerusalem! 
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It is manifest that imagination was the chief endowment of 
his nature; in this faculty lay his power, and the exercise of 
it was from first to last attended by a childlike faith in its crea- 
tions. In childhood he saw trees filled with angels, bright, 
angelic wings bespangling every bough like stars, and when 
he saw hay-makers at work, he saw also what those honest 
men may safely be said not to have seen, angels walking in 
the midst of them. One day a traveller was telling bright 
wonders of some foreign city. ‘ Do you call that splendid?” 
broke in young Blake; “I should call a city splendid in which 
the houses were of gold, the pavement of silver, the gates 
ornamented with precious stones.’”” These were childish, un- 
reasoning notions; when he came to be a man of fifty, he 
wrote: “Imagination [is] the real and eternal world, of 
which this vegetable universe is but a faint shadow; and in 
which we shall live, in our eternal or imaginative bodies, when 
these vegetable, mortal bodies are no more.” And again: “ All 
things exist in the human imagination.” 

The practical and unquestioning use of an extraordinary 
power of imagination finds a. legitimate issue in this doctrine, 
and hence, as his biographer justly remarks, “ this last line 
contains what deserves to be called the corner-stone of Blake’s 
philosophy. .... Amid all contradictions, incoherences, wild 
assertions, this principle — that the conceptions of the mind 
are the realities of realities, that the human imagination is an 
eternal world, ‘ever expanding in the bésom of God’ — shines 
steadily forth; and to readers of a speculative turn, who will 
be at the pains to examine by its light these erratic writings, 
the chaos will resolve itself into substance, though not into form 
and order. It is needless to tell such thinkers that Bishop 
Berkeley was one on the list of Blake’s favorite authors. But, 
with his fervid, dauntless imagination, the artist seized hold of 
the metaphysician’s theory of Idealism, and quickened it into 
a grand poetic reality.” 

If Blake had been merely a philosopher, speculating about 
the material and spiritual, we should doubtless have found in 
him the usual practical infidelity that characterizes philoso- 
phers of this school ; like them he would have confessed with 
his mouth to the truth of a dogma, from which he would have 
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withheld the practical allegiance that leads one to base his 
daily conduct upon a faith in the principles avowed. But 
Blake was not a speculative philosopher. He seemed to have 
theories in common with such philosophers, but it was because 
the terms of language adopted by them expressed nearly 
enough his ideas, so far as they were capable of exact expres- 
sion. When Blake said, ‘ All things exist in the human imagi- 
nation,’ he used a phrase which Berkeley might have assented 
to, but Blake meant a great deal more than Berkeley would 
have done by the words. His was not merely a speculative, it 
was a practical belief, having all its value in the meaning 
which it gave to his art and life, while with men merely philo- 
sophic the belief is valued solely for the gratification it affords 
the intellect in solving problems and performing mental gym- 
nastics. 

It is important to understand this characteristic of Blake’s 
mind, since it enables us to credit him with the utmost good 
faith in his wildest vagaries, and to comprehend that what 
perhaps amuses us as a fancy was to this singular man a real- 
ity of the most solid sort. If we would apprehend him, it is 
not so necessary that we should comprehend his visions, as 
that we should bear in mind the fact that these visions were 
not the plays of his fancy, from which he could withdraw to 
more rational and appreciable occupations, but that they were 
the most complete and the highest expressions of his soul, be- 
lieved such by himself, and accepted by him with full assur- 
ance that in following the lead of his imagination he was 
obeying the voice of God. 

This twofold belief of Blake’s—the practical faith in his 
visions, and the speculative belief in their existence through 
the agency of his own imagination — served to confuse men 
in regard to the reality of his visions. They were entangled 
in the effort to separate an objective from the subjective real- 
ity; and the attempt to do more than accept the subjective 
reality of the visions rested solely upon the ground of their 
confidence in Blake’s veracity. Thus he would say, “I saw 
Socrates to-day: he said to me thus and thus.” If his hearer 
were content to believe in Blake’s sincerity of imagination, it 
was the utmost that he could reasonably do, and so far could 
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rest and make what was possible out of Socrates’s observation, 
regarded as a morsel of wisdom, wholly impersonal. But if 
he questioned as to the actual appearance of Socrates to Blake, 
and accepted Socrates’s observation, not as a bit of wisdom to 
be judged absolutely, but as a sort of Socratic deliverance, 
Blaked off upon him, he was likely to end in believing Blake 
insane, lest his own sanity should be imperilled. 

The visionary heads which Blake drew in the company of 
John Varley furnish an example to the point. These remark- 
able productions were professedly copies of what Blake at the 
moment saw. He would see King Edward I., and looking up 
now and then, with most perfect composure, at his imaginary 
sitter, would draw his portrait. Varley, who had faith in 
Blake’s power of vision and also in Blake’s doctrine that it 
was a universal gift, sat beside him, and, since he made some 
profession to a spiritual sight, being an astrologer in his way, 
looked wistfully in the direction to which Blake’s eyes pointed, 
in earnest hope of seeing the same sight. He was honest and 
looked as hard as he could, but his honesty compelled him 
to confess that he saw no king before his eyes. He tried, in 
fact, after letting his mind go its proper length of believing in 
Blake’s sincerity, to make it go further, and believe, not only 
that the king really appeared to Blake through Blake’s first 
creating the king that should appear, but also that the king 
was objectively present and ought to show himself to him 
also. 

A more rational believer was Mrs. Blake. The picture of 
her life with Blake has been most tenderly touched by the 
biographer. She was as unquestioning a believer in Blake as 
Blake was in himself. He exercised, by virtue of his will, a 
strong influence over her mind. Husband and wife, if mated 
and not merely married, come by long intercourse, even when 
surrounded by constant attendants, to have a ‘likeness of face, 
indicative of an equilibrium of character. Blake and his wife, 
living almost by themselves, attained a twinship of nature. 
She had originally his simple faith, by education something 
of his imagination, and after a while she also began to have 
visions. She had undoubting confidence in her husband’s 
sincerity. She believed that he really saw what he saw, but 
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she instinctively avoided the irrational step of trying to believe 
that she also saw identically with him. Her visions were all 
her own, of the same general nature as Blake’s, but of a hum- 
bler sort. 

If Blake’s faculty of seeing and his faculty of constructing 
are constantly betraying each other, leading him to veil his 
really profound spiritual discoveries in forms that refuse to 
symbolize anything for ordinary minds, it is yet easy to under- 
stand that, when he does succeed in bounding by intelligible 
words and lines the realities which his soul dwells among, we 
are likely to come upon marvellously noble results, and also to 
be constantly disappointed by the flitting of some delicate cre- 
ation, which we thought we had seized, out of the light into 
chaotic darkness. Hence in Blake’s poetry the finest expres- 
sion of his genius is its power to open for the soul sudden 
vistas of immortality, to conduct it by means of a half-recog- 
nized emotion into fair fields whither it would lack the power 
to go of itself. We are not sure but the finest power of genius 
in poetry is always thus. Let the reader feel at one with 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” and 
see if its profound beauty is not owing to its sudden opening 
of gates at which the speculative soul might knock forever in 
vain. Just so is it with certain poems of Blake’s, especially 
those in the “ Songs of Innocence.” One cannot analyze them, 
but, if there be any sympathy of feeling, they will sound to the 
soul like heavenly voices, opening the gates of a Paradise, once 
lost but never forgotten. Truly did Blake say, in his quaint 
fashion : 

“T give you the end of a golden string: 
Only wind it into a ball, 


It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem wall.” 


There is a subtile element in Blake’s poetry, disengaging one 
from objects of sense and leading the enchanted spirit on a far 
journey. A similar power in different form appears in certain 
poems of Coleridge, which was heightened, if we are to believe 
his contemporaries, by the recital of the poet. The entranced 
listeners might float with Coleridge to Xanadu, to get back as 
they could at the unfortunate end of the poet’s vocal journey, 
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while he travelled on by himself, whither no one but himself 
could tell, and whither, alas! he has failed to tell us. It is 
related by his biographer, that Blake used to sing his songs to 
music which he had composed, but which never was written 
down. What angelic melody it ought to have been! 

This peculiar power in Blake’s poetry is deepened by the ex- 
treme simplicity of language and symbols. It is because the 
lamb meant so much to him, because mere childhood was the 
symbol of so glorious a reality that he never thought to waste 
language on the accidents of such symbols. One of the most 
familiar of his poems is the Introduction to his “ Songs of 
Innocence”’’; it has been placed most fittingly at the entrance 
of Coventry Patmore’s “ Children’s Garland.” How utterly 
devoid of meaning this must be to a large number of worthy 
people, who would be quite gracious over the matter-of-fact, 
but by no means common-place, little poem of * Blind Man’s 
Buff” in Blake’s “ Poetical Sketches”! and of those who ac- 
knowledge instinctively its poetic merit, how many are charmed 
simply with the exquisite melody and the childlike spirit that 
pervade it! But one who catches at its ethereal beauty reads 
it again and again, unable to tell himself what is its precise 
charm, and yet moved even to tears by the distant tones which 
are sung behind those spoken words. 

But the very indefiniteness of this revelation borders on the 
total eclipse which Blake’s visionary sun so frequently suffered, 
and, half perceiving his meaning, one is too often led on to the 
regions of darkness and left hopelessly bewildered. Such a 
poem as “The Crystal Cabinet’ deceives one with its easy 
flow and difficult interpretation. Blake understood it, or he 
could not have written such a lovely lyric; but the reader is 
baffled by its coquetry with his understanding. 

If this element in Blake’s poetry is the finest, it is by its 
very nature limited. It is too fine to be grand, and if it were 
the only power of which we could lay hold, we should be dis- 
appointed, feeling that his poetry was but a partial disclosure 
of Blake’s genius. There is a grander power united with it, 
which raises some of the poems to loftier heights. Who is he 
that wrote these lines, which he calls ‘* Holy Thursday”? he 
is the same that designed “When the morning stars sang 
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together,” —‘“a design,” says Dante Rossetti, “which never 
has been surpassed in the whole range of Christian art.” 


“*T was on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
Came children walking two and two, in red, and blue, and green : 
Grey-headed beadles walk’d before, with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’s, they like Thames’ waters flow. 


“ O what a multitude they seem’d, these flowers of London town, 
Seated in companies they were, with radiance all their own : 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 
Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent hands. 


“ Now like a mighty wind they raise to heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings the seats of heaven among : 
Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor. 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door.” 


What if Blake wrote uncounted reams of unintelligible, bot- 
tomless prose and verse. Throw into the scales the whole rub- 
bish, if you choose to call it so, of Jerusalem, Europe, Milton, 
Urizen, Song of Los, Book of Ahania, and all the rest of the 
named and nameless productions of Blake’s untiring pen, they 
never will avail a feather’s weight to depress the value of the 
few heavenly poems that we can read. 

Blake has fitly named two books of his poems “Songs of 
Innocence” ana “ Songs of Experience.” Experience never 
shook his faith in heaven, but it did disturb his confidence in 
men, and the latter collection is interesting as disclosing the 
new aspect of the world to him, when the rude shock which the 
French Revolution in its development gave to dreams of inno- 
cence passed over his mind. Many of the poems in this book 
are antithetical to the sweeter, more trustful lyrics of the 
former, and while they possess frequently a strength and even 
a wild, stormy character, they lapse also into the common- 
places to which the mind resorts, weary and disgusted with the 
revelations forced upon it. From the further selections pre- 
sented in the volume of Blake’s writings, one poem may be 
cited for its dramatic power, its sternness, and searching truth. 


It is named 
“THE TWO SONGS. 
“T heard an Angel singing 
When the day was springing : 
‘ Mercy, Pity, and Peace 
Are the world’s release.’ 
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“ So he sang all day 
Over the new-mown hay, 
Till the sun went down, 
And hayvocks looked brown. 


“T heard a Devil curse 
Over the heath and the furze : 
‘Mercy could be no more 
If there were nobody poor, 
And Pity no more could be 
If all were happy as ye: 
And mutual fear brings Peace. 
Misery’s increase 
Are Mercy, Pity, Peace.’ 

“ At his curse the sun went down, 
And the heavens gave a frown.” 


It is easy to see that poetry is wholly incompetent to contain 
some of the most characteristic of Blake’s inventions and dis- 
coveries. The failure of “Jerusalem,” and similar writings, to 
convey any notion of Blake’s meaning, seems due in large part 
to his mistake in trying to employ a medium wholly inade- 
quate, while there was in his reach another much more per- 
fect. Thus, while the lovely designs that border the “Songs 
of Innocence” are truly illustrative, they do not of themselves 
convey so perfectly Blake’s meaning as do the songs. On the 
other hand, in the prophetic books the illustrative borders are 
frequently much more capable of some interpretation than the 
verses which they are supposed to embellish. Indeed, through- 
out these enigmatical books there must be, from the examples 
furnished in the biography, many noble designs. Trying to 
worry some meaning out of the “Jerusalem,” the reader 
comes upon the design of the crucifixion, and turns with relief 
to that,—a wonderful picture, even in the fac-simile, — as 
containing a world of meaning. 

If Blake’s imagination in its bold flights thus hindered the 
clear statement of what he saw, by constructing symbols un- 
intelligible to men, in the case of his designs the reverse aid 
rendered by his faculty of instinctive perception to that of 
imagination is equally remarkable. Lines can be drawn in 
any direction, and an insane imagination, that is, one wholly 
disjoined from the order of which it is one component, can be 
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conceived as making monstrous designs, and claiming truth 
and beauty for them. But Blake could see as well as make, 
and he perceived the truth of form and color with marvellous 
quickness and accuracy. His writings abound with such ex- 
pressions as these, indicating the principles which controlled his 
pencil ; — 

“Invention depends altogether upon execution or organization. As 
that is right or wrong, so is the invention perfect or imperfect. Michael 
Angelo’s art depends on Michael Angelo’s execution altogether.” 

“ Execution is the chariot of Genius.” 

“The character and expression in this picture [The Canterbury 
Pilgrims] could never have been produced with Rubens’s light and 
shadow, or with Rembrandt’s, or anything Venetian or Flemish. The 
Venetian and Flemish practice is broken lines, broken masses, and 
broken colors; Mr. B.’s practice is unbroken lines, unbroken masses, 
and unbroken colors. ‘Their art is to lose form; his is to find form and 
to keep it. His arts are opposite to theirs in all things.” 

“ General knowledge is remote knowledge; it is in particulars that 
wisdom consists, and happiness too. Both in art and in life general 
masses are as much art as a pasteboard man is human. Every man 
has eyes, nose, and mouth ; this every idiot knows; but he who enters 
into and discriminates most minutely the manners and intentions, the 
characters in all their branches, is the alone wise or sensible man; and 
on this discrimination all art is founded. I entreat, then, that the 
spectator will attend to the hands and feet ; to the lineaments of the 
countenance ; they are all descriptive of character, and not a line is 
drawn without intention, and that most discriminate and particular. 
As poetry admits not a letter that is insignificant, so painting admits 
not a grain of sand or a blade of grass insignificant, — much less an 
insignificant blur or mark.” 


Admirable doctrine! but what was Blake’s practice? In 
poetry he failed oftener than he succeeded, but the language 
of poetry is ductile ; it can be led to great lengths before it 
breaks, and Blake’s imagination did thus manipulate it. Not 
so with the language of art; lines are more inflexible, and 
there, moreover, are always present the great patterns of na- 
ture by which to judge them. Hence, armed with this truth 
which he so clearly apprehended, Blake did in design succeed 
far oftener than he failed. Everywhere we find firm outline 
enclosing his conception,—no vagueness of idea hiding behind 
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indistinctness of drawing, concealing itself in shades. Blake 
held that he drew what he saw, and inasmuch as he saw angels 
more distinctly than some artists seem to see men, he drew 
them boldly, gave them something to exist in, instead of adopt- 
ing a common trick, and trying to conceal a fearful absence of 
body by an unmistakable presence of clothing. 

As an artist, Blake will be judged chiefly by his two best 
known works, the Inventions to the Book of Job, and the 
Illustrations of Blair’s Grave. The former of these is ex- 
clusively Blake’s, since he engraved his own designs; the lat- 
ter, fine as it is, does not exhibit Blake so truly, since his de- 
signs were engraved by another. It is in fact Blake translated, 
and many, no doubt, would prefer this translation to the origi- 
nal, because it is in the vernacular. The translation, excellent 
indeed, proves the real greatness of the original, for genius is 
in it. It is no purpose of ours to dwell upon the technic ex- 
cellences of Blake’s art, but we cannot help calling attention 
to the admirable illustration which this work offers of Blake’s 
application of the doctrine contained in the paragraph last 
quoted. Let the spectator of these designs “ attend to the 
hands and the feet”; he will see that “not a line is drawn 
without intention,” but that, on the contrary, powerful mean- 
ing has been expressed through these members. 

The Job, however, it is that enshrines Blake’s genius, and 
as a whole it is doubtless the most perfect work of art which 
came from his pencil ; perfect in the sense of completeness of 
the idea all of Blake’s designs may be declared to be, but 
whereas many are but outlines, this is filled up in detail. The 
series of twenty-one designs are by no means chance illustra- 
tions of the most striking points in the Book of Job ; there 
is an epic unity, independent of the book illustrated. One is 
startled to see how Blake has seized upon a middle to the series, 
not expressed in Job and yet epically essential ; for in the six- 
teenth plate, following the Almighty’s declaration of his sov- 
ereignty and preceding his acceptance of Job, he has intro- 
duced a scene of Satan falling as lightning from heaven. The 
photolithograph from this series, contained in the second vol- 
ume, taken with the excellent description of the plates in the 
thirty-second chapter of the Life, will make many sigh for a 
sight of the original designs. 
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One has a sense of awe in looking at these designs, arising 
not wholly from the open presence of God and the powers of 
heaven and hell ranged about a type of human life, but from 
the exhibition of daring upon the part of the designer. Who 
is this man who thus stands, as it were, between heaven and 
earth, drawing aside the clouds and discovering to us the 
secrets of God? Is it some Titan, mocking at heaven? Or 
is it some angel, with the voice of a trumpet, saying, “ Come 
up hither, and I will show thee things which must be here- 
after”? We cannot mistake his attitude, for however we may 
start back timidly from the representation of eternity, we feel 
that the interpreter himself has neither shrunk from the pres- 
ence of these scenes, nor rushed in upon them with unholy 
audacity. To have conceived these designs, the designer must 
have been, not inspired as with a flash from heaven enkindling 
his imagination, nor once and once only admitted to a near 
view of eternal mysteries, but a constant dweller amid such 
scenes, familiar with most awful presences, —so familiar indeed 
as to reproduce them in firm outline and with unfaltering touch. 

In comparing Blake with his fellows, or in seeking his place 
in the history of art, we must take. his most comprehensive 
attribute as the foundation for any classification or compari- 
son. In his generation he was almost alone, perhaps he would 
have been alone in almost any generation, perhaps to-day such 
a one appearing amongst us would fare as hardly, for Blake 
was one of those who are not so much in advance of any age 
or school of art, as they are outside of it. Still, in certain 
aspects, we might class Blake among the mystics, or again, with 
larger reason, among the Gothic artists, with the men who built 
the cathedrals, toward whom, in fact, he always felt drawn in 
strong sympathy. But we choose rather to class Blake in the 
small number of distinctively Christian men of genius. When 
Blake said that art was Christianity and Christianity was art, 
he said what was true of his own art, which was the expression 
of a life with Christ personally in it, in distinction from one in 
which Christ’s gifts through Christianity may be, but in which 
the personal Christ is not. If genius in art is known by its 
expression of universal truth, then is that the genius of Chris- 
tian art which sees the component parts in the light of Christ’s 
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revelation. Christ brought life and immortality to light: 
pagan art had expressed the search for life and immortality 
in the darkness of nature: Christian art concerns itself about 
the same realities, but works by the light of the world. The 
mythology of the ancients was beautiful, it embodied their 
spiritual life ; but the distance between the fable of Psyche and 
the truth which that fable faintly shadowed, as revealed by 
Christ, is the distance in light between a statue of Psyche and 
the statuesque forms in the illustrations of Blair’s Grave. 
Here do we place Blake among those who, throwing a bridge 
over the river of death and bringing into one field this world 
and the next, do it not with the wild guess of a human soul 
trying to follow the leadings of its own mysterious nature, but 
with the sure faith in a divine revelation. 

We pore over the fruits of Blake’s genius, wondering, per- 
plexed, delighted, awed, and ask ourselves, Who is this man, 
and what did he have to do with earth? The Songs of Inno- 
cence are marvellously beautiful ; who is this that sings them ? 
The Inventions to the Book of Job are grand revelations ; who 
is the man that has witnessed and can describe such scenes ? 
The answer will be made by every one for himself according 
as he looks behind the outward life, faithfully portrayed in the 
biography, reads the opinions which Blake put forth, the poems 
which he wrote, and examines the designs which he executed. 
But all alike will not fail to perceive that the purest song 
which he sang was the life which he led, the noblest design 
which he executed was the manifestation of eternal beauty 
and majesty through the limitations of that nature by which 
he was constrained. 

We should not be so touched by the loveliness of Blake’s 
life, if it were set in the harmonious surrounding of green 
fields and country purity, and graced by the gentle indepen- 
dence of a plain dweller in his own cottage; but we see him 
maintaining quietly his even spirituality amidst the roar of 
London streets and in the poverty of an artisan’s room. “I live 
in a hole here,” he would say, “ but God has a beautiful man- 
sion for me elsewhere.” It was this unswerving faith in God, 
making the realities of eternity more vivid than the mere 
tangibilities of space, that was the prevailing temper of Blake’s 
VOL. XCIX. — NO. 205. 31 
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mind. Again and again he put aside opportunities of tempo- 
ral advantage that he might have his “visions and peace.” 


“For that I cannot live,” he writes to Mr. Butts, “ without doing my 
duty to lay up treasures in heaven is certain and determined, and to 
this I have long made up my mind. And why this should be made an 
objection to me, while drunkenness, lewdness, gluttony, and even idle- 
ness itself, does not hurt other men, let Satan himself explain. The 
thing I have most at heart — more than life, or all that seems to-make 
life comfortable without — is the interest of true religion and science. 
And whenever anything appears to affect that interest, (especially if I 
omit any duty to my station as a soldier of Christ,) it gives me the 
greatest of torments. I am not ashamed, afraid, or averse to tell you,— 
what ought to be told,—that I am under the direction of messengers 
from heaven, daily and nightly. But the nature of such things is not, 
as some suppose, without trouble or care. Temptations are on the right 
hand and on the left. Behind, the sea of time and space roars and fol- 
lows swiftly. He who keeps not right onward is lost; and if our foot- 
steps slide in clay, how can we do otherwise than fear and tremble!.. .. 
If we fear to do the dictates of our angels, and tremble at the tasks set 
before us; if we refuse to do spiritual acts because of natural fears or 
natural desires; who can describe the dismal torments of such a state! 
I too well remember the threats I heard! ‘If you, who are organized 
by Divine Providence for spiritual communion, refuse, and bury your 
talent in the earth, even though you should want natural bread, — sor- 
row and desperation pursue you through life, and after death shame 
and confusion of face to eternity. Every one in eternity will leave 
you, aghast at the man who was crowned with glory and honor by his 
brethren and betrayed their cause to their enemies. You will be called 
the base Judas who betrayed his friend!’ Such words would make 
any stout man tremble, and how then could I be at ease? But I am 
now no longer in that state, and now go on again with my task, fear- 
less, though my path is difficult. I have no fear of stumbling while I 
keep it.” 


This is the culmination of Blake’s work, that in humble, 
childlike reverence he not merely recorded for men the spirit- 
ual discoveries which he made, but strove to order his life after 
the pattern of those things which he saw on the mount of 
God. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Naval and Mail Steamers of the United 
States. By Cuarves B. Sruart, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
United States Navy. New York. 1855. 4to. 

2. Ocean Steam Navigation and the Ocean Post. By Tuomas 

® Ramey. New York. 1858. 8vo. 

8. Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York on Ocean Steam Navigation. Prepared by JoHN 
Austin STEVENS, Jr., Secretary. New York. 1864. 8vo. 

4. Memorial of the Boston Board of Trade in behalf of the 
American Steamship Company. 1864. 

5. Ocean Steam Navigation. A Speech on the Bill providing 
a Subsidy for a Line of Steamers to Brazil, delivered in the 
House of Representatives, April 15, 1864, by the Hon. JoHN 
B. ALLEY. 

6. The Past, Present, and Future of Atlantic Ocean Steam 
Navigation. By T. T. Vernon Suirn, C. E. Fredericton, 
N. B. 1857. 


In the Memorial of the Boston Board of Trade, addressed to 
Congress, in behalf of the American Steamship Company, a 
comprehensive statement of facts is given, which will suitably 
introduce what we desire to say upon the general subject of 
ocean steam navigation. 


“The undersigned respectfully submit for your consideration, — 

“ That, prior to the application of Stream to ocean navigation, the 
trade of the Atlantic was very largely, if not almost exclusively, in the 
hands of the citizens of the United States, to whom it yielded valuable 
returns ; while the vessels employed in it were the admiration of all at 
the various ports to which they went, and everywhere reflected credit 
upon the national flag ; 

“That within the last twenty years a change has been steadily pro- 
gressing, which has at length resulted in the transfer from sailing ves- 
sels to steamships of the entire passenger traffic and nearly all the 
freight between the United States and Europe; 

“That during this period several steamship lines have been estab- 
lished by citizens of the United States; but, for reasons which the un- 
dersigned will not now detail, all these have, after longer or shorter 
continuance, been abandoned, until now there ts not one American 
steamship in the merchant service crossing the Atlantic. Ocean ; 
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“That the change already referred to, of the commerce of the At- 
lantic from sailing ships to steamers, has thus issued in the complete 
diversion of this commerce from American to European bottoms; that 
we are at the present time totally dependent upon foreign flags for the 
transportation of our citizens, our correspondence, and our merchandise 
to and from every foreign country (excepting Cuba and Panama) upon 
the globe; and that consequently all moneys earned by the conveyance 
of such passengers, mails, and freight are remitted or are retained 
abroad ; thus diminishing our national importance with the people of 
other nations, and draining our resources at home ; 

“That foreign, and especially British, steamship companies, with 
the assistance of government grants, and also aided by local facilities 
for the economical construction of the requisite hulls and machinery, 
have rendered it difficult, by the occupation of our routes, and by their 
connections at our principal cities, to re-establish American steam com- 
munication with Europe; and that, by their accumulation of profits in 
the trade now monopolized by them, the difficulty of attempting com- 
petition with these companies is increasing daily.” 

This twofold change which has taken place in the trade of 
the North Atlantic since the application of steam, namely, the 
transfer of both freight and passengers from sailing ships to 
steamers, and from American to European bottoms, is to be 
traced also upon the other oceans of the globe; but nowhere 
as upon this has the development of steamship navigation 
been so entirely at the expense of the American mercantile 
marine. And yet the United States started side by side with 
Great Britain in the knowledge and in the use of this new and 
mighty agency; and indeed, as we shall see, was in the ad- 
vance in its employment for practical purposes with remunera- 
tive success. 

England, Scotland, and the United States claim respectively 
for Bell, Symington, and Fulton the merit of first applying 
steam to the propulsion of vessels. We do not propose to re- 
open this question, which each nation has long since reso- 
lutely decided in favor of its own candidate; but whatever 
may be the difference of opinion upon the general question, it 
is conceded by all the British authorities that Fulton con- 
structed the first steamboat which made regular trips for the 
accommodation of passengers, and the first which compensated 
her owners. In 1807, the Clermont made her appearance on 
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the Hudson, and in the following year began to ply regu- 
larly between New York and Albany. When, in 1813, the 
Comet started gn the Clyde, there were six steamers on the 
Hudson and one on the St. Lawrence. It is admitted also that 
the pioneer steam-vessel to venture out upon the open ocean 
was under American guidance. Fulton having secured to him- 
self the exclusive privilege of navigating by steam in the wa- 
ters of the State of New York, Stevens of Hoboken, who had 
brought his experiments to a successful issue almost as soon, 
took his vessel round by sea to the Delaware, in 1808. 

British North America is a competitor with the United States 
for the honor of the first passage by steam across the Atlantic. 
In the year 1818, the Savannah, of 350 tons and 90 horse- 
power, built in New York, proceeded to Savannah, where she 
was owned ; she next went to Charleston, and thence, on the 
25th of May, 1819, sailed for Liverpool, where she arrived 
in safety after a passage of twenty-two days. In reference to 
this voyage the Canadians urge that the Savannah could 
hardly be called a steamship, because her paddle-wheels were 
so arranged that they could be removeu and present no impedi- 
ment to her sailing powers; that, after steaming a few days, 
her paddle-wheels were unshipped and taken on deck, the re- 
mainder of the distance being performed under canvas; and 
that the voyage back was never attempted. But while we con- 
cede that these considerations are not without weight, it seems 
to us that the Savannah must still be regarded as having in an 
important sense solved the problem of ocean steam navigation, 
and sufficiently demonstrated its practicability. In 1833, the 
Royal William, of 1000 tons burden and 180 horse-power, 
built at Three Rivers in Lower Canada, made the voyage from 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight; it is for 
her that our Provincial neighbors claim the credit of the first 
ocean transit by steam. She was employed for three or four 
years between England and Ireland, and afterwards made 
several passages across the Atlantic. 

But the true pioneers in ocean steam navigation were the 
Sirius and the Great Western, which, in 1838, ran that excit- 
ing race, once and again, to New York and back to England, 
which initiated and gave the moving impulse to all subsequent 
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enterprises of the kind. We well remember seeing the Sirius 
at her moorings in the Thames after her first return from the 
New World; among the various craft lying around her, she 
looked like a giant among pygmies, or, as Sir Francis Head has 
since expressed it in the title of his interesting description of 
the Great Eastern, like “a Triton among the minnows.” She 
had made the passage from London to New York in seventeen 
days, and the return trip in sixteen. Of course the full sig- 
nificance of her achievement was not then understood; but 
she was for the time one of the prominent wonders of the me- 
tropolis. She was of 700 tons, 320 horse-power, and comely 
in her proportions. Little did those imagine who then looked 
upon her with so much admiration, that just opposite to where 
she then lay at anchor, at Millwall, the keel of a steamship 
would within twenty years be laid, more than three times the 
length of the Sirius, and nine times her indicated horse-power. 

The Sirius had been built to run between London and Cork, 
but the British and American Steam Navigation Company, re- 
solving not to be left astern by the company in Bristol which 
was getting the Great Western ready for sea, chartered her to 
run against this vessel on the ocean, and she made two voyages 
in their employ. The result of the experiment was so satis- 
factory, that the London Company placed the British Queen 
and the President upon the route. The Great Western was a 
fine vessel of 1340 tons and 440 horse-power. Her first pas- 
sage to the westward was accomplished in fifteen days, and the 
return in thirteen and a half; on her second trip from New 
York she reached Bristol in twelve and a half days, which 
would be considered fair time even now. She continued to 
sail from the Severn, and subsequently from the Mersey, and 
made seventy-four Transatlantic passages before passing into 
the hands of the West India Company. In the mean time the 
Royal William, already referred to, and the Liverpool, had 
been despatched by different parties from Liverpool to New 
York; so that four independent companies had now entered 
upon this new arena of commercial enterprise. As is too often 
the case, however, with those who are the first to undertake 
new movements of magnitude and risk, no one of these com- 
panies succeeded in permanently maintaining itself. 
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In the same eventful year, the British government adver- 
tised for tenders to carry the mails between Liverpool, Halifax, 
and Boston. Only two bids were made ; and the contract was 
awarded to Mr. Samuel Cunard, who had for many years been 
interested in a line of fast-sailing brigs carrying the mails 
between Falmouth (England), Halifax, and we believe Bos- 
ton. Mr. Cunard associated with himself Messrs. George and 
James Burns of Glasgow, and Messrs. David and Charles Mc- 
Iver of Liverpool, merchants of recognized ability and of large 
experience. Thus came into existence the British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the history of 
which we shall presently have occasion to refer to somewhat 
in detail. The Unicorn was despatched from Liverpool on the 
15th of May, 1840, to be placed on the branch route to New- 
foundland, and made the passage to Boston in nineteen days. 
She was followed on the 4th of July by the Britannia, the first 
regular vessel of the Cunard line, under command of Lieut. 
Woodruff of the Royal Navy, which arrived at Boston in four- 
teen days eight hours, bringing “one month’s later news from 
Europe.” In the same year a contract was made by the Admi- 
ralty with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, for the con- 
veyance of the mails between Southampton, the West Indies, 
and the ports of Mexico on the Gulf, and the first vessel in 
this service (which happened to be named the Forth) took her 
departure on the Tth of December, 1841. The contract origi- 
nally included some of the Southern ports in the United States, 
but these after a few years were abandoned. In 1845 a con- 
tract was concluded with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company (incorporated in 1840), for the employ- 
ment of steamers from Southampton via Gibraltar and Malta 
to Alexandria in Egypt, thence for the transmission of the 
mails overland to Suez, and thence again by steamers to 
Aden, Point de Galle, and Calcutta, with branch lines to 
Bombay, and to Singapore and Hong Kong. When these three 
great lines were organized, Great Britain had, though uncon- 
sciously, more nearly than ever before attained to the sover- 
eignty of the seas; for the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, the old 
Erythrean, and the waters of the East had then been taken 
possession of for the transmission of her mails and for the ac- 
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commodation of her commerce, as though they had all been 
included within her rightful domain. 

While the British government was thus seconding and sup- 
porting British enterprise on the sea, the subject of ocean 
steam navigation awakened but little interest in the United 
States. The requirements of our lakes and rivers for suitable 
steam tonnage, and the vast extent of the railway system to 
be developed on the continent, interfered with the due consid- 
eration of the claims of the ocean.* Mr. Thomas Butler 
King of Georgia, who was for many years Chairman of the 
Committee of the House of Representatives on Naval Affairs, 
was one of the few statesmen in our country who compre- 
hended the policy of Great Britain in this respect, and who 
appreciated the importance of similar activity on our part. 
As early as 1841, he introduced a resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to advertise for proposals for mail steam- 
ships to run to some of the European ports, and also for a 
coastwise line between the North and the South. Mr. King 
persevered in his endeavors from session to session, and in 
1845 a bill was passed placing the arrangements for the trans- 
portation of the mails to foreign countries under the direction 
of the Postmaster-General, and authorizing him to solicit pro- 
posals for several routes. This led to the formation of the 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company of New York, which in 
1847 built the Washington of 1,700 tons, and the Hermann of 
1,800 tons, and placed them on the route to Southampton and 
Bremen. ‘These vessels received a moderate subsidy from the 
government, and proved themselves safe and reliable; their 
average passages to and from Cowes were about fourteen days. 
Mr. Stuart says of them: “They were at the time of their 
construction the best specimens of sea steamers our construc- 
tors and engineers had produced, but they proved entirely 
unequal to the early vessels of the English lines, and far be- 
hind, in point of speed, the later Cunarders.” In 1848, Fox 








* On the 30th of June, 1861, the steam tonnage of the United States was 877,203 
tons, of which 774,595 was inland and coastwise. At the close of the same year, 
the steam tonnage of Great Britain was 561,023. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
the total length of the railways of the United States was 33,830 miles; that of 
the United Kingdom, 11,904. 
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and Livingston established a line to Havre, with the Franklin 
of 2,400 tons, which was followed by the Humboldt of 2,850 
tons ; these steamers made the passage to and from Havre, on 
the average, in thirteen days. In this year also, the lines 
between New York and San Francisco via the isthmus of 
Panama were organized ; and, as it proved, most opportunely, 
for the discovery of gold in California ied to an emigration 
which at once made them a public necessity, and gave them a 
strong position apart from the assistance of the government, 
which of itself would have been altogether inadequate for their 
support. The California, the Panama, and the Sonora, of the 
Aspinwall line, and the Illinois and the Empire City, of the 
Law line, were fine vessels in their day ; they have been suc- 
ceeded by a fleet of powerful steamers, which have yielded 
large profits to their owners, although the public has had much 
cause for complaint in the manner of their management. 

We come now, in the order of events, to the Collins line, 
which went into full operation in the summer of 1850. At 
that time the British steamship companies were those already 
named, with the addition of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, on the route between Panama and Valparaiso, the 
contract with which was made in 1845, and in which, we 
ought to add, Mr. Wheelwright, an American merchant, was 
one of the prime movers. Cunard’s was, in 1850, the only 
British line coming to the United States; but it had enlarged 
its vessels from the Britannia of 1,200 tons, to the Asia of 
2,100 tons, and it had doubled the service, by making the 
same number of trips, since 1848, to New York as to Boston. 
Our coastwise lines, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific, com- 
prising all our principal ports, were now placed upon a per- 
manent footing, and with the Collins vessels the number of 
trips across the Atlantic, under the American flag, was to be 
fully equal to those under the cross of St. George. Notwith- 
standing the partial apathy of the past, it seemed as though we 
had almost overtaken our rival upon the seas, and might soon 
outstrip her. Mr. Senator Gwin spoke with a natural enthu- 
siasm, but prematurely, when he said of the new steamers, just 
after they had entered upon their career: “ Their success has 
elevated the American name and character; it has wrested 
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from Great Britain the palm of the maritime dominion, and 
merits such a substantial recognition by the American govern- 
ment as will indicate that the contest is a national one upon 
both sides, and not a strife between an association of American 
citizens and the greatest governmental power of the world.” 
Mr. Collins’s first proposition to the government of the United 

States was made in 1845, but no contract was concluded until 
1847. There was a good deal of delay in getting the vessels 
ready for sea, owing to various changes in the machinery which 
from time to time were determined upon, and to other causes. 
The Atlantic first took her departure for Europe in April, 
1850 ; the Pacific followed in a few weeks, and the Arctic and 
the Baltic soon after. These vessels were almost alike in model 
and in dimensions. The following figures give the size of the 
Arctic : — 

Length of main deck, . . . . 282 feet. 

Breadth of beam, . ... . 45 « 

Depth under main deck, . . . 24 « 

Depth under spar deck, . . . 32 «“ 

Tonnage, . . - « « + « « 2896 tons. 

Cylinder, . . . 2 «© © © « 95 inches. 

ae ee ee eee 


These magnificent vessels at once took the first position upon 
the ocean ; their models were superior in grace and proportion 
to anything that had been seen; they combined the sharpness 
and symmetry of our swift river steamers with the beauty and 
buoyancy of our world-renowned sailing-packets. The London 
Times spoke with admiration of the appearance of the Arctic 
as she steamed up the Mersey, opening the water before her 
so smoothly that there was hardly a ripple under her bows. 
Their speed brought Europe and America more than a day 
nearer together; and the comfort and elegance of their accom- 
modations were unequalled. It is not strange that much pride 
in them was manifested throughout the country, for the future 
which awaited them was full of brilliant promise ; and although 
this promise was unfulfilled, it cannot be doubted that they in- 
troduced a new era in the navigation of the ocean. In anticipa- 
tion of their appearance, the Cunard Company had built the Asia 
and the Africa; these vessels being unequal to the competition, 
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the Arabia was brought out, but the Arctic was more than a 
match for her. For what first-class ocean steamships are to-day, 
the public is largely indebted to the genius and enterprise of 
Mr. Collins and his associates. The testimony of an officer of 
the British navy, who made a passage in the Baltic in 1852, will 
be valuable in this connection.* 


“TI am only doing justice to these magnificent vessels in stating that 
they are, beyond any competition, the finest, the fastest, and the best 
sea-boats in the world. I am sorry to be obliged to say this, but as a 
naval officer I feel bound in candor to admit their great superiority. 
Their extraordinary easiness in a sea cannot fail to excite the admira- 
tion of a sailor, and I never beheld anything like it. There was none 
of that violent plunging, that sudden check, usually attending a large 
ship in a heavy head-sea. The elongated bow dipped gently in when 
a vast wall-sided and threatening swell appeared overwhelmingly to 
rush upon her. The whole fore-length of the vessel appeared to sink 
gently down until almost level with the water, and as gradually to rise 
again after passing. Most wondrous of all, no sea ever came on board, 
and the foaming and angry waters appeared to glide harmlessly past 
her peak and narrow bows. The extraordinary difference in this 
respect to the America was most marked, as a very ordinary head-sea 
would dash angrily and with huge vulumes over her bows.” 


He goes on to attribute this superiority of the Baltic to her 
long and gently graduated bow, and to the lightness and buoy- 
ancy of the fore part of the vessel when relieved from the bow- 
sprit. He adds: — 

“ From a considerable experience in all classes of steam-vessels be- 
sides the Cunard America, I advisedly assert that the Baltic is out 
and out, by long odds, the very best and easiest steamship I ever 
sailed in.” 


These steamers were very successful in drawing passengers, 
and yet it is doubtful if they ever secured the full confidence 
of the public to the same extent as the Cunard ships. While 
they bore away the palm for excellence of model, for speed and 
for convenience of passenger accommodations, there was some- 
thing wanting in their machinery which gave an important 
advantage to their less showy but eminently stanch and steady 





* The Resources and Settlement of America, by Captain McKinnon, R. N. 
London. 1853. 
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rivals. We were told by experienced English commanders who 
saw them on the stocks, that nothing could be better than the 
material of their hulls or the manner of their construction. 
The Atlantic and the Baltic, now owned by the Pacific Mail 
“Steamship Company, have been almost constantly in the employ 
of our government for three years past, and are in as good 
condition as ever. But the engines, although beautiful in their 
finish, were not altogether reliable at first; probably there was 
no such deficiency in them as endangered the vessels, but fre- 
quent mishaps, many of them slight in themselves, tended to 
impair confidence, and added seriously to current expenses. 

It is important to inquire carefully into the causes of the 
failure and abandonment of the Collins enterprise. No one 
can now be injured, while great public advantage may accrue 
from telling the plain truth on this subject. If we would not 
fail in new attempts to promote ocean-steamship interests under 
our flag, we must distinctly comprehend the reasons why the 
efforts of the past have been so unfortunate. The first of these 
causes was fundamental. From the start, the Company ap- 
pears to have suffered for the want of the requisite capital. It 
was stated during the debates in Congress in 1855, and the 
statement was not controverted, that up to that time, although 
the four vessels of the Company had cost $ 2,944,142, its capi- 
tal paid in amounted only to $1,200,000. It began, therefore, 
with a cumbrous debt of $1,744,142, which was secured by 
mortgages, and which made a continual drain for interest and 
commissions. But with careful management this difficulty 
might have been overcome, for its receipts from the govern- 
ment for the transportation of the mails during the first five 
years amounted to $3,413,966, or considerably more than the 
cost of its vessels.* Its receipts also from other sources were 





* Mr. Collins submitted the following curious statement to Congress, dated Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1855 :— 
Total receipts for passengers and freight, . . $4,460,867 
“ « © mail service, . . . . - 3,413,966 


$ 7,874,833 
Total disbursements, . . . . . + + « 7,207,291 


$ 667,542 
This nominal surplus he more than disposed of as follows : — 
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large, and when the Arctic and the Pacific were lost, they were 
insured for their value at the time. 

The inadequacy of capital at the outset was aggravated by 
the extravagant cost of the vessels, and the lavish expenditure 
continually made upon them. From figures given above, the, 
average cost of construction appears to have been $736,035 ; 
which exceeded by $150,000 the cost of the Asia and the 
Africa, the most expensive ships with which they then had to 
compete. The luxurious elegance of the saloons and cabins, 
which were compared by a Senator to Cleopatra’s barge, was 
altogether unnecessary. The passenger accommodations of 
the English line might have been improved upon without 
going to such an extreme in style and show. Comfort, not 
elegance, is what is required at sea; neatness and solidity are 
much more appropriate than elaborate decoration. The ma- 
chinery also, deficient as it was to a certain extent, cost more 
than enough ‘to be equal to the best. Expensive alterations 
were made after the specifications were drawn up, and, indeed, 
after the engines were partially constructed; and novelties, 
which were supposed to be improvements, were introduced, 
which after trial had to be given up. These vessels, thus 
expensively built, were still more expensively sailed. Accord- 
ing to sworn statements laid before Congress, the average out- 
lay for twenty-eight voyages was $ 65,215 ; the average receipts 
for the same were $48,286 ; which would leave a deficit at the 
end of the year of $440,154, or more than half the cost of one 
of the vessels. This sum included repairs and insurance ; but 
did not allow for depreciation from wear and tear, or for inter- 
est on the investment. 

To offset this deficit, however, the company received a sub- 
sidy from the government, which, according to the service per- 
formed, was much more than was ever paid to the Cunard 
Company. But this subsidy helped to provoke its ruin. The 
managing owners seem to have acted upon the presumption 
that they had the national treasury to fall back upon, and that 





Loss of the Arctic, . . . . . $255,000 
Depreciation of investment, . . 258,000 
7 per ct. interest on capital, . . 408,000 





$ 921,000 
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therefore prudence and economy were unnecessary. Mr. John 
Austin Stevens, Jr., in the able Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York prepared by him, is 
obliged to say: “ Nor is it to be concealed, that in the man- 
.agement of this line there was wanting that regard to economy 
which is essential to success in enterprises of this nature.” It 
must be admitted that the desire to surpass rivals, and to 
achieve distinction for this great representative line, proceeded 
largely from national and patriotic motives; but while acquit- 
- ting those concerned of unworthy or dishonorable motives, we 
consider the principle on which they acted to be unsound and 
dangerous. Whenever a corporation or an individual engages 
in business for the sake of notoriety rather than for substantial 
success, the result will almost always be disastrous. Reputa- 
tion, if deserved, will come in good time, but it should not be 
sought for as a direct object. Had the ships of which we 
are speaking been managed on strict commercial principles, 
the issue would perhaps have been altogether different. 

But a recklessness in another particular also characterized 
the management of the Collins line. The all-controlling desire 
for pre-eminence, which seemed to outweigh every considera- 
tion of prudence, manifested itself principally in reference to 
speed. The avowed object of Mr. Collins, from the first, was 
to outsail the British steamers, if it were necessary to put all 
the capital at risk in order to doit. The speeches in Congress 
by the advocates of the line were full of the same spirit. We 
think the people of the United States, if not the government 
also, were greatly to blame on this point, and the responsibil- 
ity for the result must rest in part with them. The Hon. Mr. 
Olds of Ohio, in a speech in the House of Representatives, 
expressed the feeling of multitudes in the country, when he 
said: ** We have the fastest horses, the prettiest women, and 
the best shooting guns in the world, and we must also have 

‘the fastest steamers. The Collins steamers must beat the 
British steamers. Our people expected this of Mr. Collins, 
and he has not disappointed them.” Government had not 
stipulated in the contract for a given rate of speed, only that 
the vessels were to be “ of great speed”; but Mr. Collins was 
urged on by the newspapers and by stump orators until he 
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probably felt that the honor of the country depended upon his 
beating his competitors on every trip. One gentleman, in the 
Senate, intimated that the friends of free government through- 
out the world were watching the contest between Collins and 
Cunard with the intensest interest. The vast importance 
which is made to attach to fast passages in Mr. Stuart’s “ Na- 
val and Mail Steamers,” and by Mr. Stevens in his “ Memo- 
rial,” indicates what this question of speed was in the public 
estimation ; and we fear it is still thought of too much. There 
is little doubt that the Collins vessels could have kept in 
advance of all others, without the extreme effort which they 
put forth from the beginning; they had every advantage in 
their model, and their power might have been cautiously and 
gradually increased, under favorable circumstances, so as to 
secure the shortest time practicable between the Old World 
and the New. 

Mr. Collins tstimated that the small difference of about one 
day which he gained over the Cunard Company cost him 
$16,800 additional for every voyage,* and in this way : — 

400 tons of coal@$7, ...... $ 2,800 
200 * freight from Liverpool @ $30,. . . 6,000 
200 _« “ to . @$15,.. . 3,000 
Additional repairs to engines, not estimating the 

wear and tear of ship and machinery, . . . 5,000 


$ 16,800 


These figures seem to us excessive, except the cost of the 
coal; but Mr. Collins was ready to come before the country and 
declare that he was sacrificing $436,800 annually for the sake 
of saving a few hours in the transit across the Atlantic, and 
the country encouraged him in his course. Had the emulation 
been in respect, of economy in sailing, perfection of discipline, 
solid comfort in cabin arrangements, or anything but speed, 
the rivalry might have been advantageous. As it was, the 
struggle involved the company in constantly increasing’ finan- 
cial embarrassment, and cost two splendid steamships, with 
hundreds of lives. 








* By the word voyage in this article we mean the two passages, outward and 
homeward. 
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This expensive and reckless navigation was performed on an 
ocean perhaps the most dangerous on the globe, taking into 
account fog and ice, and the severity and frequency of its gales. 
Time and experience might possibly have led to the correction 
of the other evils to which we have referred, although we con- 
fess the indications were unfavorable ; but this infatuation on 
the subject of speed was to lead to disasters to this favorite 
and boasted line from which it could not recover. On the 
20th of September, 1854, the Arctic, the pride of the nation, 
the clipper of the seas, with everything auspicious about her, 
sailed from Liverpool on what promised to be a mere pleasure- 
trip across a summer sea. She was thronged with passengers, 
and the interests of many a home circle on both sides of the 
Atlantic were involved in the issue of that passage. She 
was making unwonted progress day after day, and, ensnar- 
ing hope, she was to reach New York in the shortest time on 
record from Liverpool. With such eagerness in the race, 
would that there had been a corresponding use of precaution 
in that swift advance through the dense and blinding fog, — 
that the watch had been doubled on the forecastle and ‘the fore- 
top, and that sufficient apprehension of danger had been felt to 
induce preparation for its appearance; but all thought them- 
selves secure. At noon on Wednesday, the 27th, the Captain 
had announced the splendid run of the twenty-four hours pre- 
vious, and the passengers were seating themselves at lunch, 
making bets upon the number of hours which it would take to 
reach New York, and talking in terms of praise and pride of 
the noble vessel, matchless in elegance, in speed, yes, in all but 
in safety. For at that very moment there was a crash, and an 
alarm, and a stoppage of the engines ; the only vessel within 
perhaps a hundred miles at the time had suddenly emerged 
from the fog, and plunged her sharp stem info the Arctic’s 
bows, as a swordfish might wound a whale ; it was the French 
steamer Vesta, a tiny craft compared with the Arctic, but able 
to inflict a mortal blow. In the mysterious ordering of Di- 
vine Providence, the Vesta had struck the blow at the instant 
when the Arctic, just rising on the swell, exposed herself to 
peril where she was most vulnerable. Even then, however, 
there was no thought of danger, except for the Vesta, which 
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had left her prow fastened between the timbers of the Arctic’s 
frame, and offers of assistance were made to her which she de- 
clined. Three cheers were given from the deck of the ill-fated 
steamship when assurances were received that the Vesta was not 
seriously disabled, and the vessels parted, each to pursue her 
way. In the mean time the sea was pouring into the Arctic 
below the water-line, and it soon became apparent that she was 
settling at the bows. Brave efforts were now made for safety, 
but the delay had been too great, and there was no hope except 
in leaving the vessel. The order was soon given to man and 
lower the boats ; this was the signal for general confusion, and 
for the extinction of all authority on board. We do not wish 
to criticise the well-intended, if not well-directed, movements 
of the Captain, who worked gallantly for the salvation of the 
precious lives depending upon him, and who took no thought 
for himself; but there was an utter absence of discipline in 
this awful emergency, and some of the officers and most of 
the crew, throwing off all restraint, sought only to save them- 
selves. Then was beheld the shameful sight of boats half filled 
with strong men pushing away from the vessel on whose deck 
a hundred women and children were standing helpless and 
doomed. We need not dwell on the sickening details; three 
hundred and twenty-two lives were lost, and not a woman or 
child escaped, although some of them had friends who would 
have given a boat-load of treasure to secure for them places 
which were vacant, and which they might and should have had 
freely. We shall never forget how, a few days afterwards, it 
was shouted in our hearing, as we approached the wharf at 
Halifax in the Europa, which had brought us almost over the 
very scene of the catastrophe, —‘* The Arctic is lost.” Some 
of the survivors had just arrived there, and the electric wires 
were even then trembling with the sad intelligence which on 
that morning was to thrill numberless hearts with anguish. 
From that collision shock of the Vesta, the Collins Company 
never recovered. “ 

The contract with the government contemplated the con- 
struction of five vessels, and before the loss of the Arctic the 
Adriatic had been commenced. This steamship surpassed in 
size and in power, not only the other ships of the Collins line, 
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but every vessel then afloat. She was of 4,144 tons, and no 
pains had been spared to make her all that a first-class mail 
steamship ought to be. But unfortunately there was, in ref- 
erence to her, the same looseness of calculation that was exhib- 
ited in the other vessels. It was inexcusable to undertake the 
construction of a vessel, expecting to spend $ 900,000 upon her, 
and find when she was completed that her cost had reached 
nearly $1,200,000. Nor was it prudent for a company with 
its position only partially established, with its pecuniary success 
still problematical, and with no certainty of permanent support 
from the government, to embark so large a sum in the con- 
struction of a single vessel. The Scotia, since built by the 
Cunard Company, cost about $900,000; but she was the 
fifteenth paddle-wheel steamship which they had brought upon 
the route, and when they had gained the experience of more 
than twenty years. Mr. Collins and his associates were too 
impatient and too fast ; they sought to accomplish, almost at the 
very outset, what it had required long years of patient, plod- 
ding perseverance for the Cunard Company to perform. To 
be sure, it was not needful for them to go over the entire 
ground traversed by their predecessors; but practical experi- 
ence in ocean steam navigation, not less certainly than in other 
departments of industry, both individuals and companies must 
gain for themselves ; and they must allow time for its growth, 
for it is not “ the hasty product of a day.” That the Adriatic, 
when completed, was peerless in her proportions and in her 
performances, and that now, under another flag, she is recog- 
nized as one of the finest steamships in the world, but poorly 
compensates for the national mortification involved in the fuail- 
ure of the great American company to which she belonged ; 
or, what is of far more importance, for the discouraging ef- 
fect this failure has had uyon subsequent projects in the same 
direction. 

Before the Adriatic was ready for sea, the Company was 
overtaken by another disaster, in some respects more appalling 
than the wreck of the Arctic, although attended with less loss 
of life. The winter of 1855-56 had been unusually severe 
both on the land and on the sea, and one effect of the gales 
had been to break up the great ice-fields of the frozen North, 
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and to fill the Atlantic with ice at a season when it is rarely 
met with in these latitudes. On the 23d of January, 1856, the 
Pacific, not fully advised, perhaps, of this state of things, left 
the Mersey for New York, and was never heard of afterwards. 
There is every reason to believe that she perished in the ice 
which then barricaded the passage between the two hemi- 
spheres, and that the calamity was sudden and brief. That she 
too, like the Arctic, was endangered by ambition for speed, if 
not lost absolutely in consequence, is to be feared from the 
circumstance that the new steamship Persia was to follow three 
days later on her first voyage; the comparative merits of the 
rival vessels had been freely canvassed on ’Change and at the 
hotels in Liverpool, and the Pacific started with the determina- 
tion not to be beaten. This dangerous spirit of emulation was 
not confined, however, te her. Mr. Vernon Smith admits this 
in his interesting allusion to the occurrence, and we shall ven- 
ture to quoteshis remarks in full. 

“ Three days after her [the Pacific], the Persia, new from her build- 
ers’ hands, rushed after her in a race second to none that had yet made 
the Atlantic their pacing ground. America had for some time beaten 
us in the contest for speed; our vessels, built for strength, and for the 
possible emergency of war, had been sacrificed in their construction to 
a fancied security against attack, to a possible chance of other service 
than the requirements of commerce, and their details had been dic- 
tated and superintended by the naval authorities of the day.* In 1854, 
the Arabia, the last of the Cunard vessels built of wood, had separately 
beaten each of the Collins steamers in succession, but the average speed 
for the year was in favor of the Collins line. In 1855, the require- 
ments of the Crimean war had withdrawn the Arabia from the station, 
had disarranged the mail service, and left the Collins line without any 
competitors on the New York route. The commencement of the next 
year set all the old boats at liberty, the line to New York was resumed, 
and in addition to the Arabia, the Persia was making ready for the 
start. For the first time, a steamer combining unusual power and size 
with a ayumety of pageees and nny < of model unequalled by 


* Mr. Smith oatee the fact that the Collins steamers also were built under na- 
val supervision, and with a view to the possibilities of government service. Commo- 
dore Perry, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated February 18, 1852, gave it as 
his opinion, “ that $ 20,000 expended on each would convert them into war-steam- 
ers at any of our navy-yards.” Except for the transport service, however, the vessels 
of both lines would as war-steamers disappoint the expectations of their projectors. 
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anything afloat had been permitted to take her place in the mail ser- 
vice untrammelled by naval inspection, and built of a material against 
which the Admiralty had passed a final and decisive verdict. 

“ Under these circumstances Captain Eldredge succeeded Nye in the 
command of the Pacific, and, with the avowed intention of challenging 
her rival before mooring at New York, the Persia sped after her on 
her first Atlantic journey. Five days out from Liverpool, the Persia, 
running eleven knots an hour, struck heavily on a field of ice. For 
the first time that such an accident, though often threatened, had actu- 
ally occurred to a Cunard steamer, the Persia was the only one of the 
number ‘that could have survived the shock. The collision broke a 
large hole through the plates of her iron bow, tore the rivets asunder 
for sixteen feet on her starboard side, and bent and twisted the rims 
of her paddle-wheels as if they had been made of lead. No wooden 
vessel could have lived an hour after receiving that terrible blow. The 
first compartment instantly filled, but the water-tight bulkhead saved 
her, and though laden down with the weight of water in her bows, and 
sailing heavily by the head, she was enabled slowly to keep on her 
course, and reached New York in safety, though much behind the 
anticipated time. And where was the Pacific? Seven days after the 
accident to the Persia, and near the same place, the Edinburgh, on her 
passage from Glasgow to New York, picked up some cabin furniture, 
a lady’s work-box, and a few trivial articles, in the position that ten 
days before had probably been occupied by the missing vessel. Sub- 
sequent reports left no doubt as to the fate of the unfortunate liner. 
Independently of the accident to the Persia and the report of the Edin- 
burgh, the Atlantic on the 19th of February, the Arago on the 22d, 
and the Africa on the 2d of March, were all in imminent danger from 
the same cause, and near the same place, and on their homeward trip 
the Baltic and the Arabia both encountered the opposite shore of the 
same floating island whose eastern edge had proved so fatal to the 
Pacific, and so dangerous to the others.” 


It was long before the public could bring itself to believe 
that the Pacific was lost. Week after week the suspense be- 
came more painful, but the Atlantic had been missing in the 
winter of 1851, and after a long agony the joyful news had 
reached us that she was safe in Liverpool, having put back in 
a disabled condition after making half the distance to New 
York. “Why may it not be the same with the Pacific? It 
cannot be that two out of the four ships of the Collins line 
have been lost within a period of eighteen months.” Thus 
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men talked, “ hoping against hope,” but the steamers sent in 
search of the overdue vessel returned without tidings; succes- 
sive arrivals from Europe failed to bring the hoped-for intelli- 
gence; and at length the Pacific was placed on that dreary list 
of “missing vessels” of which nothing more will ever be 
known until the sea gives up its dead and reveals all the 
awful mysteries buried with them. 

Until the completion of the Adriatic, the company chartered 
the Ericsson and the Quaker City to make out the required 
service; but the trips were irregular and unsatisfactory, the 
confidence of the community was almost destroyed, and the 
successful passages of the Adriatic, when at length she made 
her appearance, were not sufficient to dissipate the general 
distrust, or to remove the pressure under which the company 
labored. In this state of things Congress discontinued the 
extra compensation voted in 1852; and, as the company was 
hopelessly insolvent before, this hastened its inevitable suspen- 
sion. It is common to blame Congress for this, and to charge 
it with breach of faith, as well as with a disregard to the 
national interests. This is most unjust, and evinces a want 
of discrimination which can only injure the steamship cause 
with our public men. A careful reference to the action of 
Congress on this subject, will show that the Collins Company 
had no reason whatever to complain of the treatment it received 
at the hands of the government. In 1847, Mr. Collins, in 
behalf of himself and others, entered into a contract for the 
conveyance of the mails between New York and Liverpool, 
agreeing to make twenty voyages each year, and to employ five 
vessels “ of great speed, and sufficiently strong for war-vessels,” 
which were to be ready for sea in eighteen or twenty months. 
Mr. Collins named his own terms, and they were acceded to, 
$19,250 a voyage. As the stipulated time drew near, Congress 
was memorialized to extend the limit for the completion of the 
vessels, and it consented. It was then asked to authorize an 
advance of $25,000 a month on each vessel, from the date of 
launching until the sum should reach $385,000, equal to one 
years’ conpensation under the contract; this was in effect ask- 
ing it to supply so much capital; but the money was voted. 
Mr. Collins now desired to be relieved from his obligation to 
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employ four midshipmen of the United States navy on each of 
his vessels ; this also was conceded. His next request was that 
the construction of the fifth vessel might be postponed; and 
this was granted. In 1852, the Post-Office Department having 
expressed a wish to increase the number of voyages per annum 
from twenty to twenty-six; the opportunity was taken to ask 
that the compensation for each voyage might be advanced from 
$19,250 to $33,000. So that, instead of an annual subsidy of 
$385,000 for twenty voyages, the amount should be $858,000 
for twenty-six voyages. Congress thus far had been very 
patient, but this demand was almost too much for its liberality, 
seeing that Mr. Collins had made the original contract upon 
his own terms, and that he was already receiving a higher rate 
of compensation than the Cunard Company. But it was urged 
in his behalf, that, during the two years which had transpired, 
he had been gaining experience at a heavy cost in a new field 
of enterprise; and that the disaster to the Atlantic, when she 
broke her shaft and returned to Liverpool, cost him $100,000. 
The expense involved in maintaining the reputation of the 
vessels for speed was insisted upon, and the figures were pre- 
sented which we have already given. It was more than inti- 
mated that this heavy additional compensation would in all 
probability be only needed for a short time; and after much 
discussion the measure was carried, with a proviso that six 
months’ notice of discontinuance of the extra grant ($13,750 
a voyage) might be given by Congress after the close of 1854. 
In 1855, a persistent endeavor was made to secure the repeal 
of this proviso, and to make an unconditional contract at 
$858,000 annually for five years; Congress, however, refused 
to make the entire grant absolute. It began now to appear 
that Mr. Collins and his friends were pushing matters too far 
for their own interest; each new demand was more excessive 
than the last, and yet the affairs of the company were becom- 
ing more involved than before. It is no wonder-that, after their 
second great disaster, when they had only two vessels for a 
service which they had contracted to perform with five, and 
when of necessity they were irregular in their trips and behind- 
hand in time, Congress should vote to discontinue the conces- 
sion of 1852, which was granted with the understanding that 
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it was to be temporary, and should restrict the company to 
$19,250 a voyage, as originally agreed upon. It should be 
mentioned, also, that in 1855, when the Cunard vessels were 
withdrawn from the New York route, Mr. Vanderbilt had pro- 
posed to supply their place with a semi-monthly line, to alter- 
nate with the Collins ships, and had asked $15,000 if he 
might confine himself to the average speed of the Cunard line, 
or $19,250 if he were expected to make as good time as the 
Collins vessels had done. After the suspension of the com- 
pany, its friends came to Washington once more, and asked 
for permission, on resuming the service, to go to Southampton 
instead of to Liverpool; but Congress had grown weary of so 
much importunity. One speaker expressed the feeling of a 
majority of the members when he said : — 

“ After having suspended the trips for more than a year, after break- 
ing up the contract and denying his indebtedness to the government, 
and being at this very day indebted to the government in large sums 
of money for the very building of his ships, he [Mr. Collins] comes 
here and asks you to give him additional legislative favors.” 


Mr. Vanderbilt had placed one or more steamers on the 
route to Southampton and Havre, and had again proposed to 
make a mail contract with the government, his terms being 
$ 16,680 a voyage, the compensation paid by Great Britain to 
the Cunard line. We believe also that the Bremen steamers 
were still running, and to have acceded to Mr. Collins’s re- 
quest that he might go to Southampton would have been to 
give him a monopoly of which he had shown himself to be un- 
worthy, and to enable him to run both these lines off the routes 
which they had occupied with credit to themselves and with 
security to the community. The Collins Company did not 
resume its service, and soon ceased to exist ; its early history 
had been promising ; it had been generously sustained by the 
government; a nation’s pride had become identified with its 
prosperity ; it had attracted the attention of the world by the 
brilliancy of its performances, and not less by the tragic terrors 
of its misfortunes ;— but errors, fundamental and fatal, had en- 
tered into the scheme for its establishment and into the method 
of its administration, — errors which time did not modify, or 
experience counteract,—and the final disaster could not be 
averted. 
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The Cunard Company deserves more particular notice than 
we have yet given to it. The steamships with which the line 
was started were of 1200 tons* and 440 horse power, —the Bri- 
tannia, the Acadia, the Caledonia, and the Columbia. They 
were an enlargement of, and in some respects an improvement 
upon, the vessels which Messrs. Burns and McIver had em- 
ployed for many years between Glasgow and Liverpool. These 
had been sea-going steamers in all essential points, adapted for 
the rough passage of the Irish Sea, and tested by a coastwise 
service as stormy as is to be found anywhere. The experience 
gained in this trade was of the greatest importance when deep- 
sea navigation by steam was to be attempted, and contributed 
not a little to the subsequent success of the new company. 
The sphere on which they were entering was not altogether 
new to them; rather, it was the expansion of one which they 
had already shown themselves competent to occupy. The 
Hibernia, which came out in 1842, although not much larger 
than her predecessors, was considered an improvement upon 
them, and the Cambria, of 1400 tons, built in 1846, was re- 
garded yet more favorably. In 1848 the company, still cau- 
tiously feeling its way, added to its fleet four fine vessels of 
1800 or 1900 tons, — the America, the Niagara, the Europa, 
and the Canada. On the 1st of January in the same year, the 
Hibernia sailed from New York, opening the service on that 
route. In 1850 the Asia and the Africa, again somewhat 
larger, came into the line. All this time the passages had been 
gradually shortening, and the Asia, when new, repeatedly 
reached Boston on the tenth day from Liverpool. Early in 
1853 the Arabia made her first trip; she was of 2400 tons, and 
attracted much attention. The Persia made her appearance 
in 1856, a splendid vessel of 3600 tons, with ample and com- 
modious saloon and state-room accommodations. The model 
and the general effect of the Collins steamers had evidently 
been carefully studied and profited by. In one instance the 
Persia landed her passengers at Liverpool on the ninth day 
from New York. She, however, has had to give place to a 





* It should be remembered that the tonnage of British vessels appears smaller 
than it really is in proportion to American vessels, because of the different modes 


of measurement prevailing in the two countries. 
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newer rival; the Scotia, of 4100 tons, entered the service in 
1862; she may be considered as the original fleet of 1840 com- 
pressed into one vessel, with every well-tried improvement in 
addition. She made the run to Liverpool last December in 
8 days 21 hours, including the detention off Cork Harbor. 
All these ships of which we have spoken are paddle-wheel 
steamers. The company own also two powerful screw-steam- 
ships, which take their turn in the mail line, —the Australasian, 
of 1800 tons, built in 1857, and the China, of 2500 tons, in 
1862; these are constructed of iron, as are also the Persia and 
the Scotia. 

In this slow and steady progress we discover an important 
element contributing to the success of the Cunard Company. 
Never in advance of the times, but never far behind them; 
never experimenting, but always ready to adopt any improve- 
ment thoroughly tested by others; avoiding equally ext*qva- 
gance and parsimony; carefully studying the nature of the 
service in which it is engaged, and so far as possible guarding 
against every contingency,—the success of this Company, tak- 
ing all things into the account, has never been equalled. 
These vessels are plying constantly between Great Britain and 
the United States; no gale sweeps the North Atlantic that 
does not toss at least one of them; no fog rests on its bosom 
that does not obscure their path; no floating berg or ice-field 
drifts to the southward that does not pass almost immediately 
athwart their bows. And yet they steam to and fro, during all 
seasons, amidst all dangers, in spite of all contingencies, with 
as much regularity as the ferry-boats which cross our harbors ; 
they come and go, bringing and taking their precious lading, 
and we have come to consider it all as a matter of course. 
“Ye...” we have heard it said, “they are certainly very for- 
tunate vessels.”” Fortunate! That is not the word to apply 
to them; it is not to good fortune, but to wise forethought, 
patient care, and good management that they owe their suc- 
cess. ‘ Providence helps those who help themselves.” These 
vessels are not exempt from exposure to casualty, or from ex- 
treme peril. They have more than once gone ashore; they 
have been on fire ; they have come into collision with ice, with 
other vessels, and in a single instance with each other ; their 
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canvas has been torn to shreds; their decks have been swept ; 
almost everything has happened to them as to other ships, ex- 
cept that,so far as we remember, not one of them has ever sprung 
a leak. But these perils have made their excellence the more 
apparent. When the Europa cut the Charles Bartlett down to 
the water’s edge, in 1849; when the Persia struck the ice in 
1856; when the Arabia and the Europa came in collision off 
Cape Race in 1858; when the Africa went ashore in the same 
vicinity in 1863,— the strength of the vessels, the discipline 
of the crews, and the seamanship of the commanders were 
made available promptly at the moment when everything was 
depending upon them. Then it was seen that the ships were 
not built for pleasure excursions, and that their officers wero 
not dressed for holiday show. Such occurrences have secured 
a confidence for them which could not otherwise have been 
gaiygd ; since it must now be admitted that they have not been 
especially favored of fortune, but that they have subjected for- 
tune to themselves ; they have not only commanded success, 
‘they have done more, they have deserved it;” their construc- 
tion has been proved to be most stanch and thorough ; and all 
will allow that they have been navigated with a skill equal to 
any exigency which has yet arisen, and with a watchful care 
ceaseless and untiring as the revolutions of their own paddle- 
wheels. 

The Cunard Company has lost one vessel, the Columbia, 
which drifted ashore on Sable Island in a fog in 1842, and 
could not be got off. Everything pertaining to the passengers 
and crew was saved, and whatever was thought worth removal 
from the vessel itself was taken away ; nothing but the hull was 
finally lost, and many a storm swept on and over this before it 
broke up and went to pieces. During these four-and-twenty 
years more than 150,000 passengers have embarked by this 
line; occasionally an invalid has died on board, but, so far as 
the company has been concerned, it has never failed in a single 
instance to fulfil its agreement with those who have intrusted 
themselves to its care. When we consider the fatality which 
has attended other lines, such a record is wonderful. 

Of the roughness and danger of Atlantic navigation we have 
already spoken. But in the teeth of the most violent weather, 
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these stout ships, month in and month out, year in and year out, 
for more than twenty years, have perseveringly, persistently, tri- 
umphantly, pressed against and through all opposition, and 
attained the determined goal. We can recall but one instance 
in which the contest had to be abandoned for atime. In the 
autumn of 1856, in the storm which Sir John Herschel informs 
us is beginning to be recognized as one of the features of the 
European weather-table under the name of “ the November 
atmospheric wave,” the America, her decks swept, and the 
houses and bulwarks forward on one side carried away, was 
obliged to return to Liverpool for repairs. But the good ship 
sustained no substantial injury, and was soon ready to resume 
the voyage. 

The first impression one receives on going on board these 
ships is of their massive solidity and strength, and the im- 
pression is not a deceptive one. In the machinery especially, 
the best material, the most skilful mechanism, and the most 
approved designs are made use of; the engines are always put 
together and thoroughly tested in motion before going into 
the vessel. Everything also is kept in the best repair. After 
a certain number of voyages, the vessels are hauled up, whether 
they appear to require attention or not. A visitor at one of 
the company’s works near Glasgow saw several boilers lying 
about which had been condemned simply because of their age, 
and not because they were not to all appearance sound and 
good. He was told that, after a boiler has been in use for a 
specified time, the rule is invariably to remove it. The com- 
pany do not wait until a boiler explodes before deciding whether 
it is defective; nor do they give it the benefit of a doubt. 

The ships thus sent to sea in the best condition are navigated 
under strict and thorough discipline, and competent and expe- 
rienced seamanship. Every captain must have served as first 
officer in the employ of the company, and every first officer 
must have been a captain in some other service. The super- 
vision of the Admiralty, and the liability to a searching exami- 
nation before the Board of Trade in the event of accident, 
doubtless exert a wholesome influence upon all who are in 
authority. 

The pecuniary success of this line has been fully commen- 
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surate with its prosperity otherwise. From four small steam- 
ships it has grown to a fleet of nearly forty-vessels, including 
all its branches. During the Crimean war it was able to supply 
to the government over 14,000 tons of steam-shipping, without 
interrupting its service to Halifax and Boston. The British 
government has always been liberal to it, and without such 
liberality it could hardly have sustained itself in its earlier 
years ; for the passengers who then gave the preference to 
steamers were comparatively few, and to suggest the shipment 
on them of any description of freight excepting the most valu- 
able and of the least bulk, would have been thought absurd. 
The subsidy has been increased from time to time, but in all 
instances in consideration of an extension of the service, and 
of an addition to the size or the number of the vessels employed. 
There is no question that with the government this is the 
favorite company of the whole packet service, doubtless be- 
cause of its long-proved reliability and safety. While the West 
India Company is compensated at the rate of $2.46 a mile, 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Company at the rate of $1.53, 
the Cunard Company receives $2.83.* This cannot be because 
the North Atlantic route is less remunerative from its ordinary 
receipts, or more costly to maintain than the others; but, as we 
judge, the payment is in part an acknowledgment of the admi- 
rable management of the line during all its history; which 
influences favorably other and similar lines, and which reflects 
no little credit upon the British marine. It stands ready to 
furnish to the government, at short notice, well-ordered and 
well-equipped steamers, in any exigency; and its managing 
owners are constantly called on by the authorities for informa- 
tion and advice on the subjects with which they are known to 
be familiar. In 1859, Mr. Cunard, who is conservative in his 
politics, was made a Baronet by Lord Derby, in recognition of 
what he had accomplished for ocean steam navigation. The 
present contract will expire on the 1st of January, 1867, with - 
twelve months’ notice thereafter ; and notwithstanding the good 
disposition towards the line of both government and people, 
there will be a strong opposition brought to bear against the 





* The compensation of the Collins Company was $3.10 a mile. 
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renewal of the subsidy, by the Montreal Company, by the com- 
pany which Mr. Inman represents, and perhaps by others. 
While the contest for supremacy on the Atlantic between 
the Collins and the Cunard lines was in progress, and just 
when the spirit of rivalry had reached its height, the ship- 
builders of Great Britain were bringing to perfection a new 
class of steamers, which were destined to interfere more seri- 
ously with the carrying trade of the United States upon this 
ocean than any that had previously been introduced. We 
refer to the iron screw steamships, for which the yards and 
shops on the Clyde especially have become so famous ; and our 
long neglect of which in this country has been far more fatal 
to our commercial interests than the hesitation of the Federal 
government to grant subsites, of which our citizens so often 
complain. For, as these vessels have shown themselves able 
to compete with the British paddle-wheel steamers with their 
heavy subsidies, they can of course compete with American 
vessels of the same build, not subsidized at all. They cost less 
to construct and less to sail than a paddle-wheel steamer, 
while their capacity for freight and passengers is much 
greater. The Cunard steamer Arabia, of 2,400 tons, can 
carry only 400 or 500 tons of freight, while a screw steamer 
of the same tonnage, sailing at half the expense, will carry 
1,800 tons. These screw steamers have also entered into suc- 
cessful competition with sailing ships, which the other steam- 
ers never could do to any serious extent; and they have come 
to control the freighting business between this country and 
Europe. They have solved the long-perplexing problem of 
self-sustaining ocean ‘steam navigation, having indicated that 
the degree of speed really demanded by the public necessity 
can be attained at an outlay which the ordinary rates of freight 
and passenger traffic will justify. As now constructed, some 
of them are able to make passages on the average almost, if 
not quite, as fast as the best paddle-wheel steamers; and as 
their model and machinery are improved upon, their speed 
increases and their running expenses diminish; so that it is 
believed, at no distant day, for voyages of moderate length, 
they will entirely supersede sailing ships for every description 
of cargo. The freighting history of railroads illustrates the 
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manner in which, as the means of transportation become de- 
veloped, traffic of every kind avails itself of steam. A few 
years ago, no one would have supposed that the New York 
Central Railroad could transport freight to advantage by the 
side of the Erie Canal ; or that the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada would be able to take away nearly all the business of 
the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario steamers. But it has 
been seen that screw propellers only can maintain themselves 
on parallel routes against railroad competition. The prices 
at which railroad companies now contract for freight would 
formerly have been pronounced ruinous ; yet these prices are 
known to be remunerative. And as steam transportation on 
the land has shown itself thus to be more than a match for 
water-carriage, ocean steamers are now discovered to be for- 
midable rivals to sailing ships for ordinary merchandise and 
for every class of passengers. The coal trade between New- 
castle and London furnishes a double illustration on this sub- 
ject. Formerly the colliers, so called, engaged in this trade, 
were the poorest, cheapest, and the least seaworthy vessels to 
be found in any waters. Anything that could float and move 
was considered good enough for the transportation of coal. 
But the Great Northern Railway put on coal trains, and, to 
the surprise of everybody, was able to take away the business 
from the colliers. And now, in recent years, iron propellers 
have entered into competition with the railway, and some of 
the largest proprietors make use of them altogether for the 
shipment of their coal to the metropolis. In a single year, 
18,000 tons of iron screw colliers were built on the Tyne 
alone. Some of them are of 1,500 tons burden. It is esti- 
mated that in one year a screw collier will convey as many 
coals as ten of the ordinary vessels could do in the same time. 

In 1852-53 the Cunard Company began to use iron propel- 
lers as auxiliary to their mail steamers; the Alps, the Etna, 
the Jura,* and others, were despatched from Liverpool or 
Havre to Boston or New York, as occasion required, and this 
led to the establishment of a regular line. The company has 
become convinced, also, that the screw can be employed in the 


* The Etna was afterwards sold to the Inman line, and the Jura to the Montreal 
Company. 
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mail service as successfully as in freighting. The China 
alternates with the Persia and the Scotia, and her speed is 
nearly equal to theirs. She is said to be the least expensive 
and the most useful vessel belonging to the company. Her 
daily consumption of coal is about seventy tons, against one 
hundred and twenty tons consumed by the Scotia. In 1854 
another line was started, under the direction and agency of Mr. 
William Inman ; the vessels were called after various cities, and 
Philadelphia was made their destination in the United States. 
The first year witnessed the loss of the City of Glasgow and the 
City of Philadelphia; but the proprietors persevered in their 
efforts, managing the ships with economy, adapting them to the 
trade, and carefully increasing their power and capacity. In 
1857 they changed from Philadelphia to New York. Notwith- 
standing its loss of three ships, the line has been a decided suc- 
cess, and has a hold upon the confidence of the public second 
only to the Cunard line. It began with a monthly service, but 
now makes weekly trips, and frequently in busy times two ves- 
sels a week are sent to sea. Mr. Inman testified before the Se- 
lect Committee on Ocean Steamships of the House of Com- 
mons, that, up to the advent of the Scotia, the vessels of his 
line had beaten on the average all the Cunard vessels, and had 
beaten every vessel separately except the Persia. It is now 
claimed that the City of New York (since wrecked in Queens- 
tewn Harbor) made the fastest passage to Liverpool ever ac- 
complished, beating the Scotia by a few hours. What is no less 
noteworthy, this line, unassisted by the British government, 
has been able to sustain itself against the subsidized compa- 
nies. It should be said, however, that the abandonment of the 
Liverpool route by Mr. Collins gave an impulse to its opera- 
tions, to which its success since that time is to be more or less 
attributed. It adopted the Collins sailing days, and, by an 
arrangement with the government of the United States, took 
charge of the mails which had previously been conveyed by 
the American ships, for the consideration of the ocean post- 
age accruing upon them. The compensation for this service 
amounts to about $200,000 per annum. This line, therefore, 
like all the British lines on the Atlantic, has been built up 
largely at our expense. 
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The trade of the Canadas, which formerly depended upon 
the St. Lawrence, and which was limited each year to the pe-— 
riod of open navigation, now gives employment to several 
steamship lines, which make Portland their winter harbor. 
The Canadians have manifested an energy and a forecast in 
establishing them, which merchants and others on this side of 
the frontier may imitate advantageously. They have not been 
blind to the advantages of iron propellers, nor have disasters, 
constantly recurring and of the most disheartening nature, 
shaken them from their purpose. The Montreal Ocean Steam 
Navigation Company has had an experience much more trying 
than any of our own companies have known; for during the 
eight years of its existence, it has lost eight of its vessels. 
The usual hazards of Atlantic navigation are augmented by 
the perils it has to encounter in the Lower St. Lawrence, and 
the officers of the company have not shown themselves com- 
petent to cope with them. The Provincial government pays it 
$400,000 a year for the conveyance of the’mails weekly, and 
this subsidy, with a continually increasing business, has enabled 
it to bear up under its unprecedented misfortunes. There are 
two other lines in operation from Montreal, to Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and a line to London has recently been initiated ; 
none of these receive government assistance. : 

The North German Lloyds Company of Bremen and the 
Hamburgh American Packet Company have opened regular 
communication with New York, by means of the same class 
of vessels of which we have been speaking. We have said 
that in 1850 all the steamships engaged in the transit between 
Europe and the United States, excepting only Cunard’s, were 
American. In 1864 there are twelve lines, and not one of 
them belongs to us. Of these, all except the Cunard mail- 
packets and the new French vessels are screw steamers. The 
Galway line we do not include among existing companies. It 
is to be observed, also, that the German and the French vessels 
are all built in Great Britain, and it is a question well worthy 
of the consideration of our rulers, whether such a temporary 
relaxation of the navigation laws of the United States as 
would, for a year or two to come, allow foreign-built steamers 
of large tonnage and of the first class to be placed under our 
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flag, would not be of the greatest service to us in many ways. 
By this means we should be able at once to obte‘n vessels for 
our projected steam lines, which our own ship-yards cannot 
supply for several years. We think, also, it would be beneficial 
to our mechanics, to bring to their more particular notice the 
mode of construction and the propelling power which already 
control ocean navigation, and are destined to do so still more 
completely, and in which, it must be admitted, we as yet do 
not excel. The style of ship-building in England was much 
improved by the presence of the magnificent clippers which 
were purchased in Boston and New York for Liverpool ac- 
count ; and although there certainly are builders in this coun- 
try of approved skill, a moderate infusion of foreign ideas in 
our machine-shops would tend to give a higher character to our 
machinery. The frequent accidents which occur to the engines 
of our gunboats, and other naval vessels, demonstrate that we 
have still very much to learn in this respect. 

To complete the account of this class of steamships, we may 
state that the Peninsular and Oriental Company was the first 
to adopt screw steamers for its regular service ; in 1852 the 
Chusan, of 765 tons, and the Formosa, of 675 tons, were placed 
upon the route between Hong Kong and Shanghae. These 
were succeeded by the Bengal, of 2185 tons, and the Candia, 
of 1982 tons, between Suez and Calcutta. Of 73,285 tons 
owned by this company, 59,677 tons are in screw steamers, and 
these are mostly of iron. The West India Company has never 
built any except paddle-wheel steamers. 

It would be a reflection on the intelligence of our readers, 
to offer statistics for the purpose of showing that a nation is 
sure to reap direct and immediate benefit when it places itself 
in the closest possible communication with other lands. But 
it may be well to observe how the profits of commerce inevi- 
tably transfer themselves, from a nation which does not pursue 
such a policy, to its more enterprising rival. Our exports and 
imports are not affected, as relates to countries which are con- 
nected with us by steamship lines, by the question whether 
these lines are owned by our citizens or by foreigners; but we 
are placed at a most serious disadvantage in trading to a 
country which is not connected with us in this way, but which 
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is reached by the steamships of other nations. The Hon. Mr. 
Alley, in his speech on the Brazil Steamship Subsidy, shows 
how we have been losing ground in our intercourse with the 
countries of Central and of South America, while England has 
been continually gaining. He says : — 


“Our commerce with these countries, previous to the rebellion, either 
decreased or remained during this same period —the last decade — 
almost stationary, while that of England flourished and increased, in 
many instances fourfold, under the fostering care of her subsidy system. 
In 1859 our trade with Mexico was in exports to that country about 
three and a half millions of dollars, and our imports from there about 
five and a half millions, upwards of four millions of which was specie. 
England exported and imported about four times as much during the 
same year. It should have been reversed. We should have had four 
times as much commerce with Mexico as England.” 


The following are the results of the steamship line between 
Great Britain and the Brazils, established in 1851: — 


“The first year British exports were increased five millions of dol- 
lars, and the imports and exports of England with Brazil the first six 
years were doubled, while the six years immediately preceding the year 
1851, without steam communication, the trade remained stationary. 

“QOur exports to Brazil in the year 1858 were about five millions ; 
in 1859, about six millions; in 1860, nearly the same; and in 1861, 
within ten thousand dollars of amounting to five millions. 

“ Our importations from Brazil during the same period — four years 
— were seventeen millions in 1858, twenty-two millions in 1859, 
twenty-one millions in 1860, and something less than fifteen millions 
in 1861. This enormous balance against us—an average annual 
amount of about thirteen millions — had to be wiped out, of course, 
in coin. Contrast this with the trade of Great Britain in 1861. Her 
exports to Brazil amounted in that year to over twenty-eight millions 
of dollars, and her imports of Brazilian products (other than specie) 
less than half that sum, — making a balance in her favor of about the 
same number of millions as we show of balance against us, — a trade 
which greatly increases the wealth of England, and to no small extent 
impoverishes us.” 

It is not to be supposed that the people of the United States 
will quietly withdraw from the maritime struggle in which we 
have been engaged almost ever since we became a nation, and 
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permit the commerce of the world, our own included, to be 
. carried on under foreign flags. Nor do we believe that the 
energy and skill of our merchants have been exhausted by the 
efforts hitherto made to establish American steamship lines on 
the ocean. Our business men are not easily discouraged or 
daunted, and the time is not distant when this whole subject 
will receive the attention which its importance deserves. It is 
to be hoped, however, that we shall profit by experience, that 
we shall undertake the work before us calmly, considerately, 
and prudently, and that we shall start on sound principles. 
The mortifying failures to which we have been subjected in 
the past indicate the dangers to which we shall be exposed, and 
which are to be avoided by us, in the future. One of these 
dangers, and not the least, is a spirit of rivalry and of national 
pride. Mr. Rainey, in his book on the Ocean Post, which con- 
tains much valuable information, but is strangely incorrect in 
its assertions about screw steamships, and, in our view, is 
altogether unsound in its advocacy of expensive mail lines, 
speaks of the Collins steamers thus: — 


“They have literally been engaged in a continual race across the 
ocean for seven years, determined at whatever cost and hazard to far 
excel those of the Cunard line.” 


No manufacturer, importer, or artisan could long maintain 
himself, who should adopt such a policy as this implies, and 
should estimate a nominal advantage gained over a rival 
above his own security and emolument. And yet the New 
York Memorialists ask of Congress 


“that subsidies shall be offered to a first-class line, to make weekly 
trips from New York to Liverpool and return; and they ask this, not 
alone in the interest of the general trade of the country, for it can 
hardly be asserted that such a line is imperatively demanded, but be- 
cause the pride of the country, as well as its position as a first-class 
maritime power, is involved in the maintenance of the best and fastest 
line which shall connect the capitals of the two hemispheres.” 


Does the New York Chamber of Commerce want another 
Collins line ? In any such desire as this neither Congress nor 
the country can join with it. If there be no commercial neces- 
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sity for an American line to Liverpool from New York, the same 
may not be, and probably is not, true of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, and “the pride of the country, as well as its 
position as a first-class maritime power,” would be sustained 
more creditably by a solvent and mainly self-supporting line 
from any one of those cities, than by a company at New 
York maintained by the public purse. But whether from 
New York or elsewhere, there are other attainments to desire 
than speed, and if American ocean steam navigation shall ever 
become successful, it will be when we have accepted some 
ideas in reference to it beyond and above those suggested by 
a regatta. - 

Nor does it follow because Great Britain or any other power 
employs steamers on a given route, that, apart from all other 
considerations, the United States should place a line there also. 
The situation and circumstances of each nation must deter- 
mine the routes which it can properly and profitably occupy. 
The English ocean post is not an artificial system; but is the 
natural result of the situation of the British Islands, and of 
the extent and importance of the British colonies. Mr. Emer- 
son in his “ English Traits” says: ‘“ England resembles a ship 
in its shape, and, if it were one, its best admiral could not 
have worked it, or anchored it in a more judicious or effective 
position. The shop-keeping nation, to use a shop word, has a 
good stand. England is anchored at the side of Europe, and 
right in the heart of the modern world.” There are routes in 
the waters surrounding her, and along the coasts adjacent to 
her, where it would be folly for us to attempt competition. 
Her steamers trading to the various ports on the North Sea 
and the Baltic are engaged in a commerce which legitimately 
belongs to her and to the other nations bordering on those 
seas. The service to Oporto, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Alexandria, if not exactly belonging to her by geographical 
right, comes more naturally within her domain than ours. It 
must be remembered, also, that her colonial possessions in 
every quarter of the world make it imperative on her to keep 
up constant and reliable communication with them. She must 
knit firmly together her widely scattered provinces, or she can- 
not retain her hold upon them. The security of these de- 
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pendencies had more to do with the development of her ocean 
postal system, than any determination to build up a world- 
wide commerce. British statesmen are not wanting in fore- 
thought or breadth of vision, in their care for the promotion 
of the national prosperity ; but we do not believe the wisest of 
them foresaw how wonderfully expansive and how richly re- 
munerative the ocean mail service was to prove. They were 
shrewd enough, however, soon to discover the advantage which 
was to be derived from it, and promptly to seize the oppor- 
tunity. The first Cunard contract was made principally in the 
interest of British North America; and Halifax and Boston 
were therefore selected as the Cunard ports on this continent. 
The service to New York was an afterthought, and grew out 
of this. In the same way, the service to the Brazils was the 
natural expansion of the contract for the West India mails. 
We all know the value which Great Britain places upon her 
Indian empire and upon her influence in the East. The 
political reasons for connecting herself with Asia by the 
shortest and quickest route are of the greatest weight; and 
these explain the existence of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

On the other hand, we regard the ocean postal system of 
France as somewhat artificial. That she should navigate the 
Mediterranean by steam, is natural enough; but there is no 
commercial necessity for her establishing independent lines on 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, nor any political neces- 
sity, except that which grows out of jealousy of her neighbor. 
The establishment of an expensive mail line between Havre 
and New York, we look upon as of questionable policy. It is 
in accordance with the spirit of the French government to 
expend large sums of money to keep up a good appearance, 
and so long as these ships can be thus supported, they will 
probably continue to run. 

How then shall we define the appropriate sphere for ocean 
steam navigation under the American flag? In a word, it is 
that which belongs to us by geographical propriety. If the 
time shall come when this is fully occupied, the circumstances 
of the case will have changed, and we shall be warranted in 
passing beyond its limits. These limits, however, are neither 
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narrow nor confined. On our own shores we can develop a 
steamship system equal to that of all Europe in extent and in 
commercial value. The distance from Portland to the Gulf 
of Mexico is nearly as great as from Southampton by way 
of Gibraltar to Alexandria. These coastwise lines must be 
brought up to the highest point of efficiency and safety. 
Boston has recently organized a line to Liverpool on a sound 
and conservative basis, which promises well. If there be no 
inducement at the present time to start a similar line from 
New York, the shrewd merchants of that city will watch the 
opportunities, and will be prompt to act when such a move- 
ment shall become a necessity. Instead of laying out parallel 
routes to Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, or Hamburg, as their 
Memorial contemplates, would it not be wiser to turn their 
attention to points with which we have no direct steam con- 
nection whatever? We question the expediency, also, of or- 
ganizing a new and intricate mail service among the various 
islands of the West Indies. Let us rather avail ourselves of 
the expensive and convenient service supported by Great 
Britain, and this we can do by means of our Havana and our 
St. Thomas steamers. : 

Communication by steam with the Brazils, too long delayed, 
is likely soon to be established. By the authority of Con- 
gress, the Postmaster-General has advertised for tenders for a 
monthly service between “some port north of the Potomac” 
and Rio de Janeiro, touching at St. Thomas, Pernambuco, and 
Bahia. It is understood that the Brazilian government will 
unite with our own in subsidizing the proposed line, and we 
may confidently hope that the increased intercourse which it 
will facilitate will prove highly beneficial to both nations. 
Another route, which by every right belongs to us, is between 
San Francisco and China. Our interest in the commerce of 
the East is second only to that of Great Britain, and we ought 
to secure ourselves in it by means of adequate steamship con- 
nections. But we cannot sustain an East India line by way 
of Alexandria and Aden; even with the completion of the 
Suez canal, we could not compete with the English and the 
French. On the Pacific we have a route peculiarly our own ; 
and if we are true to ourselves, no foreign companies can in- 
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terfere with us in its possession.* The first responsibility for 
making it available rests with the merchants of San Francisco, 
as being immediately and primarily interested in the result. 
They should organize a company, subscribe liberally to the 
capital stock, and then come to New York and Boston to in- | 
vite the co-operation of enterprising men in the Eastern States. . 
Through their Chamber of Commerce, they have already me- 
morialized Congress for its aid; but in our opinion, every pre- 
liminary step should be taken before making application at 
Washington. When those who are most deeply concerned 
have pledged themselves that the work shall be accomplished, 
it will be comparatively easy to secure a postal contract. 

This suggests another error to be avoided in future efforts 
in behalf of American ocean steam navigation, namely, undue 
reliance upon the government. The Grand Duke of Baden, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and other potentates in the Old World, 
are the proprietors of the railways which traverse their domin- 
ions, and of other public works. In the United States we have 
been accustomed to depend upon ourselves in the development 
of great improvements. Our material prosperity is the result 
of private industry and energy, rather than of legislative expen- 
diture. Some deviation from this policy may be necessary in 
maturing our ocean postal system; but even in this, the inter- 
vention of the government should be incidental and subor- 
dinate ; it should tend to stimulate, not to stifle, individual 
enterprise and prudence; and it should be designed, not to 
give existence to steamship companies, but to impart to them 
increased efficiency. Grants of public money will not com- 
municate soundness to an unsound project, although they may 
essentially assist one that has the elements of success within 
itself. For political reasons, and contrary to its usual course, 
the British Parliament awarded to the Galway Company a 
large subsidy, equal for the service performed to the compen- 
sation of the Cunard Company ; but it was not large enough to 
give life toa concern which was destitute of all inherent vitality. 
The Collins contract was the most ample and generous ever 
enjoyed by any company; what the result of it was, we now 





* An attempt was made a year or two since to establish an English line on this 
route, but it was soon given up. 
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know. Twenty-five years ago private capital could not cope 
with the pecuniary difficulties which then embarrassed ocean 
steamers; but ingenuity and experience have wrought great 
changes, and now even in Great Britain, where the postal sub- 
ventions have been so liberal, new lines are constantly going 
into operation without reference to or dependence upon aid 
from the government. 

The keen and philosophical observer from whom we have 
already quoted unfolds the secret of the success of the English 
steamers in a few words which deserve to be carefully pon- 
dered. He says: ‘ Solvency is in the ideas and mechanism of 
an Englishman. The Crystal Palace is not considered honest 
until it pays;—no matter how much convenience, beauty, or 
éclat, it must be self-supporting. They are contented with 
slower steamers, as long as they know that swifter boats lose 
money. They proceed logically by the double method of labor 
and thrift.” 

Our government unquestionably has a duty to perform in 
this matter. It owes a fostering care to every national enter- 
prise, both on the land and on the sea; and it has a direct inter- 
est in the fullest possible development of the national resources. 
That it has been more or less delinquent in regard to the ocean 
mail service, cannot be denied. In its relations with the 
Collins Company it was too easy, too lax, and too lavish; and 
its legislation was too exclusively for the benefit of that one 
company. When the company failed, steps should have been 
taken immediately to supply its place with a sounder, more 
efficient, and more trustworthy line. It was hardly statesman- 
like to throw up the whole question in despair, and to abandon 
everything to foreigners, because in one instance a costly ex- 
periment had been unsuccessful. A special committee should 
have been appointed by Congress to make a thorough investi- 
gation into the causes of this failure, and to propose a plan for 
the future. Judicious intervention at that time on the part 
of the government would have encouraged new attempts, not- 
withstanding the disheartening effect of the misfortunes we 
have described. But this was wanting; and our ocean com- 
merce was permitted steadily to decline, until, as has already 
been said, we are now dependent upon rival powers for the 
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conveyance of our mails, government despatches, and passen- 
gers, both private and official, to every quarter of the globe. 
In making a new beginning, as we must now do, it is to be 
expected that the government will manifest a due regard for 
the great interests involved, and will carefully consider both the 
manner and the measure of the co-operation which it ought to 
render. As other governments evince a strong and energetic 
purpose to promote their own ends and to assist their own sub- 
jects on the ocean, it is not reasonable to ask our citizens to 
engage by themselves and unassisted in a struggle so unequal 
and so costly. 

The aid thus on good grounds to be anticipated should be 
given in the form of postal compensation, and in view of a full 
consideration to be returned. The public money ought to be 
appropriated for public, and not for private objects ; to promote 
the good of the community at large, and not to enhance the 
profits of proprietors or stockholders. If an American com- 
pany undertake an important service with limited means, so 
that it cannot employ as large a class of vessels, or make as 
many voyages, as the interests of the nation seem to demand, 
a subsidy should be granted which will enable it to make its 
plan more comprehensive and more generally beneficial. The 
British government, in renewing a contract or increasing a 
subsidy, invariably requires an extension of the service, or such 
improvements as will render a fair equivalent for the privileges 
conferred. It is to be expected and to be desired that the 
enterprise of those who thus essentially advance the welfare 
of the community while seeking to use their money advanta- 
geously, should be amply rewarded ; and to this, as an indirect 
consequence of the discriminating action of the government, 
no one can object. 

We think it better for Congress to authorize a call for ten- 
ders, as it did at the last session, for the new Brazilian service, 
than to pass a bill in favor of a particular company. But it 
does not follow that the department should be restricted to the 
acceptance of the lowest bid. It should be left quite free to 
use its best judgment. Judge Collamer, whose familiarity with 
every postal question is well known, expressed his views dur- 
ing a debate on this subject in the Senate, a few years ago, as 
follows : — 
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“T think these ocean contracts should be made just as mail contracts 
are on the land. When you have fixed the route, and declared that 
there shall be a mail line by steamship between a point on the Ameri- 
can and on the European coast, or anywhere else, let the Postmaster- 
General advertise for and receive proposals. I do not say that the 
Department should be compelled to make a contract with the lowest 
bidder. I think he ought to have a discretion to ascertain whether the 
lowest bidder is a man of straw, a man to go into the market and fix 
up a joint-stock company, sell shares, and let the government whistle for 
service. I think the Postmaster-General should have a discretion to 
see that the men who offer to make contracts are responsible, that they 
will carry out their contracts, and he should stipulate for the size, pro- 
portion, and rate of the vessels.” 


To give only the accruing postages for the conveyance of the 
mails is not sufficient, and in the Transatlantic service would do 
injustice to anew American line. The various foreign steamers 
have adopted the best sailing days, and as the usage is to make 
up mails for them all, the letters which a new line would 
be likely to secure would be a small proportion of the whole, 
and would probably yield a less compensation than that re- 
ceived by the steamers sailing in competition with them. There 
are many reasons also why the present rates should be reduced, 
and this cannot be accomplished if the cost of conveying the 
mails by sea is to be permanently provided for out of the postal 
earnings of mail steamers. It should not be expected that our 
ocean mail-service will be self-supporting ; it may be very prof- 
itable, and yet not in any direct manner pay its own expenses. 
The commercial advantages which will follow an enlightened 
and libera! policy will vastly preponderate over any deficiency 
that may appear on the balance-sheet of the Department. 
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Our existing civil war is separating us as a nation, not only 
from our own past, but also from the Old World. The Revo- 
lution, the war of 1812, though dividing us politically from 
England, left us still provincials. And this was natural, for 
nationality is not the growth of a night; it is not to be created 
by a declaration of independence; it is not of regular pro- 
cedure, or the product of calculable forces. Even to define it 
precisely is difficult. It may be said, in general, to be the sum 
of the differences, geographical, historical, political, and moral, 
which separate a people as a community from every other, — of 
those differences which modify the character of each individual, 
and the results of which are combined in the traits of national 
character. The consciousness of its existence is developed 
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slowly, and it is long before the sentiment of nationality — the 
true foundation of patriotism—gains force over the hearts and 
convictions of a people. But this sentiment, when it has once 
taken root, is one of the most powerful of those by which hu- 
man conduct is affected. It is a sentiment of the highest order, 
lifting men out of narrow and selfish individualism into a re- 
gion where they behold their duties as members one of another, 
and as partakers of the general life of humanity, — the inheri- 
tors of the past, the trustees of the future. It is capable, indeed, 
of being perverted to low ends ; its force may be reduced to the 
mean uses of mere vulgar politics; it may be narrowed into a 
bigoted and insolent pride, or degraded to the level of partisan- 
ship; but in its noblest exercise it is brought into close connec- 
tion with religion, inspiring men to behold in the nation, not a 
mere conglomeration of individuals, with separate and clashing 
interests, but a marvellous, intricate organization, testifying 
to the wisdom and providence of Him who maketh and who 
ruleth the people. 

Nothing shows more clearly how favorable were the elements 
of our social and political condition, how fortunate have been 
our circumstances, and how vigorous has been our growth, 
than that in less than a century we have become from colonies 
a nation, and have changed from Englishmen to Americans. 
And though the rebellion of the slaveholders might at first 
sight seem an indication to the contrary, it has really furnished 
the most substantial proof, not only of the existence of a true 
nationality in the people of the United States, but — and this 
has been one of the most important results of the war — of the 
existence among them of a sentiment of nationality capable of 
supplying a permanent motive for the performance of the most 
wearisome and difficult patriotic duties. The attack upon the 
life of the nation has been the means of exhibiting its inde- 
structible vitality and astonishing vigor. 

The chief external form in which nationality embodies itself 
is that of institutions; and the fact is not to be denied, that our . 
political and social institutions proving themselves capable 
of bearing this enormous strain of rebellion, will have proved 
themselves the strongest the world has known, as they long 
since proved themselves the best fitted to secure and to pro- 
mote independence, justice, prosperity, and happiness. 
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Founded as they are on the principle of respect for the rights 
of man, however much that principle may have been violated 
in practice, they are the only institutions of government under 
which, theoretically at least, every individual in the community 
is assured of the possession and enjoyment of all natural rights, 
of all the dignities and privileges of manhood; while, as a 
consequence of this, the community and the government are 
assured of the support and respect of every individual. There 
is under them no division of interest between classes, between 
those that make and administer and those that obey the laws. 
There are, it is true, difficulties and dangers inherent to our 
system as to every other. Its success thus far has been mar- 
vellous, but the continuance of its success depends on con- 
tinually new conditions. Were our system to fail to-morrow, 
it would be from no inherent fault, but from some external 
and remediable cause. The final problem of popular govern- 
ment, in other words, of popular sovereignty, is constantly 
presenting itself under new forms for solution. It is a double 
problem, — to make law stronger than the passionate will of 
the multitude, and to secure to the permanent and intelligent 
will of the people its due expression im law,—to guard against 
the despotism of the many, of the few, or of one,— and it is 
this double problem which we are continually working out, 
and which generations to come will not cease to be required 
to work out for themselves. But we have already proved that 
the problem is capable of satisfactory solution by each genera- 
tion, and that our system is essentially one of stability and 
regwiarity. 

The contrast between such a system of politics and govern- 
ment as this, and those which exist as inheritances from the 
past in Europe, is almost complete. The political institutions 
of Europe are founded not on the broad, general principles of 
right, rest finally on no moral basis, but are established on the 
notion of: privilege ; in other words, on the fallacy that a man 
or a class may justly, whether by right of birth or of force, 
possess political rights in which other men have no share. 
These institutions consequently do not protect and promote 
the interests of all alike, but only of a comparatively few indi- 
viduals at the expense of the great multitude of the people. 
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No nation in Europe presents the aspect of a true community. 
One form or another of government and of institutions may 
be fitted for one or another nation, but no form of government 
and no institutions can be regarded as good or as permanent 
which establish unjust distinctions among men in those matters 
in which by nature they have equal rights. 

There is then an irrepressible conflict between the Old World 
and the New. Europe is still feudal. America is democratic. 
The war is emphasizing this distinction. In maintaining the 
Union, or, in other words, in contending for the integrity of 
the institutions in which the distinctive principles of our na- 
tionality have taken form, we are destroying slavery, an insti- 
tution contradictory to them in its nature, which, having been 
engrafted on our political system, was becoming irreconcilable 
with its permanence and was threatening its ruin. And in 
destroying slavery we are destroying the worst form of class- 
privilege, and a base and spurious counterfeit of aristocracy. 
In this contest we cannot fail to have our principles confirmed, 
and our confidence in our free democratic system quickened 
and made stronger. A man feels the worth of that for which 
he voluntarily suffers, and learns the real meaning of that to 
protect or maintain which he is forced to expose himself to 
death. We shall come out of this war with faith justly deep- 
ened in the principles of justice and liberty on which our in- 
stitutions rest. We shall have new reason for trust in the 
political instincts and intentions of an instructed and intelli- 
gent people. We shall have given proof of the possession by 
a free popular government of those very qualities which it has 
been commonly though erroneously supposed such a govern- 
ment was incapable of exhibiting. 

Ours is indeed no ideally perfect frame of government or of 
society. But it is founded on ideal principles, capable of prac- 
tical application, and thus it affords opportunities of improve- 
ment according to the progress and elevation of the thoughts 
and desires of men. The moral nature of its fundamental ideas 
justifies us in believing it capable of indefinite development. 
Not yet are our people educated up to the great argument of their 
own principles ; never will humanity, however educated, reach 
the fulness of justice, of liberty, of love. But as our people be- 
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come more enlightened and more virtuous, they will find their 
institutions capable of adaptation to the new demands of their 
improved moral sense. Politics will be brought naturally into 
closer dependence upon morals, and the identity of the princi- 
ples of American democracy with the abstract, eternal prin- 
ciples of right will be more clearly recognized and completely 
established. 

On the other hand, the principles of the English political 
system not being those of abstract justice, the arrangements of 
society resulting from the practical application of these princi- 
ples are not just. In striking opposition to our American 
theory, and to the tendency of our political action, the result 
of the unequal distribution of political power in England is to 
promote social justice and to increase popular liberty only so 
far as is consistent with the preservation of the privileges of 
the governing classes. 

Such a difference necessarily separates the two countries 
widely ; but it is obvious that the separation is increasing, not 
only by the widening divergence of political and social theory 
and practice, but also by a growing difference in the modes of 
thought and forms of opinion. The mental temper, the spir- 
itual condition, of the two peoples are becoming more and 
more distinct. This difference is radical. It is evident in the 
insatiable curiosity with which the two nations regard each 
other, and in the increasing difficulty which each finds in com- 
prehending the other. We seem no longer to be brothers, — 
hardly of the same stock. We are strangely near, still more 
strangely apart. 

This separation, so far as it is the result of absolute differ- 
ence of national character and of institutions resulting from 
it, is not matter of regret. Nations are the complements of 
each other. Their diversities secure the full development of 
humanity. Civilization, in its present stage at least, depends 
greatly for its progress on the combined results of these differ- 
ences. ‘ Nations redeem each other. They do for each other 
nationally very much what men of different characters do for 
each other morally in the intercourse of life.” But if the 
separation be produced or aggravated by other circumstances 
than the real differences of national character,—if it be 
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widened by unfair dealing, by jealousy, by selfish diplomacy, 
by force, — then indeed it becomes lamentable, for then the 
sympathy which should bind the nations together, in spite of 
differences, is weakened, and it may be destroyed. Under- 
neath national diversity lies human similarity, — and it is the 
human element in life that is the constant quantity, outval- 
uing all the rest. 

And though we have no reason for regret that our pres- 
ent war, by developing our national character, has widened 
the separation between us and England, there is reason for 
the deepest regret that circumstances arising out of the war 
-have greatly diminished the sympathy between the two coun- 
tries, have put them in almost a hostile attitude to each other, 
and have rendered doubtful what ought never to be called 
in doubt,—the continuance of peace between them. This 
condition of feeling is a misfortune not alone to England and 
America, but to the world. It has sprung mainly from the 
inevitable jealousy with which a declining aristocracy must 
regard a democratic community like ours, exhibiting for the 
first time its tremendous strength. This jealousy of the gov- 
erning class has been heightened by the misconceptions of an 
astonishing ignorance, by the perversions of malice, and by the 
fact that the only class in England which has felt and exhib- 
ited sympathy with us in our present trials is that of the in- 
telligent workingmen, upon whose democratic sentiments the 
oligarchy looks with not unnatural suspicion and alarm. The 
indigent and unenfranchised masses in England regard the 
constitution of their country with apathy, and the more active- 
minded of them with sullen disaffection. Our failure would 
be cited as the failure of the democratic system. Our success 
will be shared by the people all the world over. And thus the 
great body of the aristocracy, the wealthy, and those who live 
on the established order of things, true to the instinct of self- 
interest, have proved untrue to the cause of iiberty to which 
England in better days was pledged, and have given the benefit 
of subterfuge, evasion, and sympathy to those rebels who would 
destroy, not only our nationality and freedom, but the best 
hopes of the oppressed and the poor in the Old World. It is 
the course of England as directed, not by her people, but by 
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her oligarchy, that has parted us from her, that has widened 
the ocean between us, that has cut away one after another of 
those tenderest ties which no force and no conscious effort can 
bind again. 

But in effecting this the ruling classes in England have 
done greater harm to themselves than to us. For, so far as 
their interests are those of the whole people of England, we 
are the only nation on the face of the globe which can be their 
real support and hearty ally. So far as the English rulers 
mean liberty, justice, law, and equal rights, so far they are 
our friends and we theirs by nature. 

But though the aristocracy in England, the clergy of the 
Established Church, the men of letters, and the wealthy middle 
class generally, have been against us during this war, yet a few 
men have been found in each class to recognize that we are 
fighting the battles of the English people, and that patriotism, 
no less than reverence for liberty and for law, respect for the 
right, and faith in progress, called upon them to take part with 
us, and to give us not merely their sympathy, but their most 
strenuous efforts and most faithful service. They have hada 
hard duty to perform. They have shown, in a period of self- 
ish and cynical reaction, that the qualities which have made 
England great are not wholly extinct, and, however large may 
be the debt of gratitude which America owes to them, Eng- 
land owes to them still more, for striving, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to save her from the degradation and the danger to 
which her evil counsellors and our ill-wishers would have 
brought her. 

Among the supporters of the cause of the Free States in 
England, those who understand the historical and moral ele- 
ments of the rebellion and the true nature of our government 
are very few. The most ardent sympathy is frequently united 
with great misconceptions of facts, or with great ignorance 
of them. Lord Russell’s epigram about “ independence” and 
“ empire” was the clever false statement of ignorance, far more 
than the invention of wilful malice. How, indeed, should 
truth be reached concerning matters so intricate, especially 
when it is the object of many individuals both at the North 
and in England to obscure the truth both of history and of 
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the present time ? A wrong cause must be supported by false 
arguments, and the false argument may persuade even good 
men that the wrong cause is right. Old lies have helped the 
new. It has been said in England, and the saying has been 
believed, that the newspaper press was independent. But the 
truth is, that the Times, the influence of which upon pub- 
lic impressions is hardly to be exaggerated, is as devoid of 
real independence as the Paris Moniteur or the New York 
Herald. It is not dependent in the same way, but it is not the 
less the organ of prepossession and of prejudice. At the very 
head-quarters of intelligence facts have been perverted, news 
has been garbled, fables have been invented, true statements 
have been denied and false ones affirmed, till it is more strange 
that there should be any among the English who take part with 
us than that there should be so few. If the estrangement 
between the two nations should widen until war shall ensue, 
the historian will trace one of its most important and most 
embittering sources in the daily repeated malignant falsehoods 
of that great newspaper which had established a firm despotism 
over the minds of the vast unthinking mass of the upper classes 
of English society. 

Among the men in England who have most thoroughly 
studied and most clearly understand the real nature of the 
rebellion is Mr. Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. And no man has shown a keener appre- 
ciation of the distinctive characteristics of our institutions, or 
a more genuine and hearty sympathy in our endeavors to pro- 
tect and maintain those institutions, as the means and instru- 
ment by which freedom and justice may be secured, per- 
petuated, and extended. Writing with great vigor of style, 
which corresponds well to the vigor of his thought, and sure 
to be listened to not merely on account of the authority of his 
position, but also on account of the pith and force of his 
arguments, he has been one of the most constant and effective 
defenders of the Northern cause and of the course of the 
administration. In frequent letters to the press, especially to 
the Daily News, he has exposed the blunders or the falsehoods 
of the Times, and enlightened the public as to the causes and 
conditions of the war. With a talent for controversy perhaps 
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unrivalled by any living writer in England, he has with sharp 
irony, or with still sharper moral indignation, cut through the 
masks of the Confederate slave-dealers and their friends, and 
torn off the infamous disguises with which they endeavored 
to make the worse appear the better cause. He has made 
clear the fact that the rebellion is one, not against the Ameri- 
can government alone, and against the unity and life of one 
nation, but that it is an attack upon the very foundations of all 
government, a rebellion against law itself, and that its success 
would be the success of false opinions, subversive of the prin- 
ciples mainly characteristic of modern civilization. He has 
never ceased to urge upon England the adoption of a policy 
not only worthy of her honor and dignity, but also in accord- 
ance with her most inspiring traditions and her hereditary 
claims as the guardian of the oppressed, the foster-mother of 
liberty, and the fearless defender of the right. 

Watching with the deep interest of a liberal political student 
the course of affairs and the current of public opinion in both 
countries, Mr. Smith has brought all the resources of his learn- 
ing, as well as all the powers of his mind, to his great task. If 
the highest duty of a Professor of History be to apply the les- 
sons of the past to the understanding of the present time, and 
in the conflict and confusion of contending forces and opinions 
to discover and set forth the truth, he has well performed it. 
His well-known essay on the relation of the Bible to Slavery 
affords an excellent instance of the wise use of historical 
studies. But the very question of the title, “ Does the Bible 
sanction American Slavery ?” is in itself a curious evidence 
of the extraordinary corruption of opinion wrought by slavery 
during the last few years. That an eminent Professor of 
History at Oxford should find it needful, for the sake of enlight- 
ening public opinion, to prove by elaborate historic and moral 
argument that the existence of slavery among the Jews in the 
time of Moses affords no ground of defence for slavery in the 
nineteenth century, and that the Christian religion is the nat- 
ural enemy of slavery, — that such a man should publish such 
a treatise affords striking evidence of the low condition of 
moral feeling and of intelligence among the most enlightened 
and civilized people of the present time. 
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In this excellent essay, Mr. Smith has vindicated Christianity 
against that misinterpretation of its teachings, and that per- 
version of its spirit, by which the apologists of slavery have 
obscured the truth and corrupted religion. He has also found 
occasion to present a strong argument in favor of that com- 
munity which, founded upon free labor, is inspired with the 
Christian idea that “the state is a brotherhood, of which all 
are equally recognized as members.” 

Mr. Smith’s more recent “ Letter to a Whig Member of the 
Southern Association” is a more popular, and, as covering 
the whole ground of the war, a more important production. 
No abler statement of our cause has appeared on either side 
of the Atlantic. It is written with such strength of feeling, 
with such sympathetic intelligence, with such accuracy and 
abundance of knowledge, and with such clear historic insight, 
as to excite just surprise as the production of a foreigner, view- 
ing our institutions and conditions from across the ocean. 
Such a judgment upon our affairs is an indication of what 
the judgment of posterity upon this great epoch in our history 
is likely to be. 

Had Mr. Goldwin Smith, however, never engaged in the dis- 
cussion of American questions, his works in other fields of 
inquiry have given him so high a place among the younger 
generation of English men of letters, and he has displayed in 
them abilities of so rare and high an order, that American 
readers and thinkers could not long have remained ignorant 
of his reputation or indifferent to his writings. 

It is now about four years since he published, one after 
another separately, and then collected in a small volume, a 
brief series of Lectures on Modern History, which established 
his position as one of the most liberal and soundest historical 
students in England. Perhaps no more valuable contribution 
to thought in this department of knowledge, and no more im- 
portant discussion of the theory and philosophy of history, 
have appeared in England during the present period of re- 
newed interest in the topic and controversy concerning it. 
The two Lectures “ On the Study of History,” and the one 
“On some Supposed Consequences of the Doctrine of His- 
torical Progress,” exhibit the leading historical views of Pro- 
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fessor Smith, and display the most marked qualities of his in- 
tellect and character It is one of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s writing, that it shows the qualities of his 
moral character with no less distinctness than those of his in- 
tellect, and while it excites the respect of the reader, it at the 
same time wins his sympathy and regard. 

The first of the Lectures on the Study of History is, in the 
main, an examination of the claims of history to be regarded 
as an exact science, and a refutation of the hypothesis of the 
positive school, or, in other words, of those who assert that 
history is governed by necessary laws. The course of history, 
according to Professor Smith, does not allow us to infer from 
it a law of development, by which it may be ranked and studied 
among the inductive sciences, but, on the contrary, the true 
induction from the phenomena of history is the doctrine of the 
progress of mankind through the efforts of individuals. His- 
tory is made up of the actions of men, and, as every man 
knows from his own consciousness, the actions of men are free. 
“ Human actions, in history as in individual life and society, 
may and do present moral connections of the most intimate 
and momentous kind, but not that necessary sequence of 
causation on which alone science can be based.” ‘ Humanity 
advances by free effort, but is not developed by invariable 
laws, such as, when discovered, give birth to a new science.” 

This view of history, confirmed as it is not only by what we 
know of the external world, but also by its accordance with the 
nature, of man, not only as a physical, but as a spiritual being, 
and its harmony with our highest conceptions of the Divine 
nature and the purposes of God in the creation of the world, 
commends itself alike to common sense and to religious senti- 
ment. It gives us a philosophy of history, though it deprives 
us of a science. It accounts for and leaves room for the in- 
fluence of the moral nature, and it gives meaning to the two 
grand facts in the life of the world, — the division of nations 
and the succession of ages. This religious theory of history 
covers all the facts, the physical view of the world covers the 
physical facts alone. 

In the second Lecture Mr. Goldwin Smith develops this 
philosophy of history with great breadth of view, fertility of 
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illustration, clearness of statement, and moral earnestness. 
The conclusion of this Lecture is in a noble strain of eloquence ; 
we can quote but the last admirable words. 

“That the human race is in a real sense one; that its efforts are 
common, and tend in some measure to a joint result; that its several 
members may stand in the eye of their Maker, not only as individual 
agents, but as contributors to this joint result, —is a doctrine which 
our reason, perhaps, finds something to support, and which our hearts 
readily accept. It unites us not only in sympathy, but in real interest, 
with the generations that are to come after us, as well as with those 
that have gone before us; it makes each generation, each man, a par- 
taker in the wealth of all ; it encourages us to sow a harvest which we 
shall reap, not with our own hands, indeed, but by the hands of those 
that come after us; it at once represses selfish ambition and stimulates 
the desire of earning the gratitude of our kind; it strengthens all social 
and regulates all personal desires ; it limits, and by limiting sustains 
effort, and calms the passionate craving to grasp political perfection or 
final truth ; it fills up the fragment, gives fruitfulness to effort ap- 
parently wasted, and covers present failure with ultimate success ; it 
turns the deaths of states, as of men, into incidents in one vast life ; 
and quenches the melancholy which flows from the ruins of the past, — 
that past into which we too are sinking, just when great things seem 
about to come.” ' 

The solidity of the foundation upon which the philosophy of 
history maintained by Mr. Goldwin Smith is constructed, and 
the truth of its main elements, are confirmed by the fact that 
it rests in great part upon “the doctrine that the Human 
Morality is identical with the Divine, and that the moral na- 
ture of man points truly, though remotely, to that of God,” — 
a doctrine which forms the basis not only of the philosophy of 
history, but also of rational,religion itself. Mr. Smith was led 
to emphasize and insist the more strongly upon this doctrine, 
because it had recently been ably though indirectly contro- 
verted by Mr. Mansel, in his Bampton Lectures for 1858, on 
the Limits of Religious Thought. In publishing his two Lec- 
tures on the Study of History, Mr. Smith appended a postscript 
defending the doctrine of the identity of the Divine and Human 
Morality against the arguments of the Bampton Lecturer, by 
showing that the opposite doctrines would, if logically carried 
out, lead to the absurdity of atheism. ‘To this postscript Mr. 
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Mansel published a reply, vindicating his doctrine against the 
conclusions which had been drawn from it. To this reply Mr. 
Smith answered in the volume entitled “ Rational Religion,” 
which drew from Mr. Mansel a second letter, and with this the 
controversy ended. The discussion was conducted upon both 
sides with ability. It was not a dispute in regard to individual 
opinions, but it regarded the very foundations of religion and 
morality, and presented the last phase of the old controversy be- 
tween the advocates of reason and those of authority in matters 
of religion, — between those who have faith in the free thought 
of man as the means by which he can attain to intelligible and 
consistent, however incomplete, notions of the nature and attri- 
butes of the Divine Being, and those who, denying to him this 
power, found upon a negative philosophy the doctrine of an in- 
comprehensible God. The opposite tendencies of thought in 
England at the present time, and the divergence between the 
two schools of religious philosophy, were distinctly marked by 
this controversy between men alike eminent in their respective 
spheres. Mr. Mansel met Mr. Smith’s objections to his views 
with an appeal to the consent of ecclesiastical authorities ; an 
appeal to which there could be but one answer. As the cham- 
pion of the liberal cause, Professor Smith showed that he had 
cut himself loose from the bonds of ancient error and traditional 
creeds, while he struck blows of telling effect against those who 
fight intrenched behind the figments of metaphysics and scho- 
lasticism, armed with the weapons furnished from the full ar- 
mory of human creeds. But the very freedom and vigor with 
which he contended, — his confidence in the power of reason, 
his eager impatience of the mere subtleties of metaphysical 
disputation, — occasionally exposed him to the keen thrusts 
of so accomplished a dialectician, so acute and learned a dispu- 
tant, as Mr. Mansel. But the opponents were not unequally 
matched, for if superior skill in the use of metaphysical ar- 
gument was on the one side, the force of rational conviction 
was upon the other. 

In the Lecture on “Some supposed Consequences of the 
Doctrine of Historical Progress,” Mr. Smith shows the har- 
mony of this doctrine with the truths of Christianity, and the 
support it derives, not only from the teachings, but also from 
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the character of Christ, and exposes some of the crudities and 
errors of the theories of Comte, and of the other Positivists. 
The portion of this Lecture devoted to the development of 
the author’s view of the character, teaching, and life of Christ 
in their relation to the progress of mankind, is a remarkable 
expression of its author’s character as indicated in its manly 
freedom of thought, its eloquent dignity of tone, its spiritual 
insight, and comprehensive wisdom. 

The concluding Lecture in the volume is a very admirable one 
on “ The Foundation of the American Colonies.” The volume 
is out of print in England, but we trust that it may be reprinted 
in this country, where it would find a large circle of readers. 

In 1861 Professor Smith published his essay on Irish History 
and Irish Character. It is a brief sketch of the history of Ire- 
land, and of the relation between the history and the character 
of the Irish people, from the earliest period to the present time. 
This difficult and thorny subject is treated with a fairness of 
judgment, an historic learning, a sound common sense, and 
a right feeling, that are not surpassed in the works of any 
English historian. The essay is a model of condensation and 
clearness of statement. It is written in a style exceedingly 
attractive from its simplicity and animation, illumined by the 
flashes of moral indignation and the pure light of Christian 
liberality and charity. It is a book for the statesman as well 
as for the student of history, in the New World as well as in 
the Old; for in America half the Irish people have at last 
found the just laws, the equal rights, the religious and political 
freedom, which have been denied them in their own land. 
Calamity after calamity has driven them into happy exile, and 
here at length the wrongs of centuries are redressed. The 
effect of the sudden influx of a people so long misgoverned, and 
whose progress was arrested at an almost primitive stage, the 
effect, moreover, of the mingling of so large an element of a 
race foreign to our own, upon our habits and our institutions, 
deserve more careful study and consideration than they have 
received, and this treatise of Professor Smith’s affords means 
for forming correct opinions of the character of a people that 
already takes so large a part in the conduct of our political 
affairs, and in our industrial, social, and domestic life. 
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The volume called “The Empire” contains a sories of letters 
published in “ The Daily News ” in 1862 and 1863, treating of 
the relations between England and her various colonies and 
dependencies. The first letter was occasioned by the affair of 
the Trent, which revealed the precariousness of the existing 
connection between Canada and England, — and the main ar- 
gument of the volume is that of Colonial Emancipation. In 
Professor Smith’s view, the colonies and dependencies of Eng- 
land, with very small exception, are sources, not of strength, but 
of weakness ; and the present system is maintained, not for the 
advantage of England, but to the real diminution of her power, 
for the benefit of a class, and for the gratification of a false pride 
of empire. The question is one of the most important to Eng- 
land in the whole range of those which relate to her honor, her 
glory, her prestige, and her prosperity ; and it is not strange 
that the opinions of Mr. Goldwin Smith are not regarded with 
favor by the large class who hold the false notion that the glory 
and power and prosperity of a nation are dependent upon, 
and synonymous with, the extent of territory over which she 
holds direct dominion. But to those of juster and more en- 
lightened thought, who apprehend the true sources of national 
greatness, Mr. Smith will not seem unpatriotic or extravagant 
in arguing that England would be vastly stronger, both in mate- 
rial power and in moral influence, as the mother of free, self- 
governing nations in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
or elsewhere, than as the mistress of colonies which she can 
neither govern well nor sufficiently protect, of colonies which 
are an annual charge upon her own resources, and whose in- 
dependence and political and material progress are all alike 
impeded by their unnecessary connection with her. 

The prevailing characteristic of this, as of Mr. Smith’s other 
works, is its philosophic breadth of view and good common 
sense ; all his books illustrate his own maxim, that “ History is 
a mere string of facts without moral philosophy, and without 
history philosophy is apt to become a dream.” He stands in 
the very front ranks of the intelligent, enlightened liberals of 
England, and his views are indications of the course which pub- 
lic opinion is likely to take, rather than an exposition of its 
present condition. He writes as one of the small class of the 
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leaders of thought, and in the definiteness of his opinions on 
many of the most important subjects of thought it is probable 
that he stands nearly alone among his own class. He is a lib- 
eral by nature and by conviction, in religion and in politics, and 
has fairly thought his way out of social and political feudalism, 
and out of that state Church which is its religious complement. 
Such a man is naturally in sympathy with the principles and 
objects of American institutions, with the better hopes, pur- 
poses, and aspirations of the American people. He has stud- 
ied history too deeply and with too clear a mind not to recog- 
nize that the American state represents, better’ than any other, 
a true community ; that it represents, imperfectly it may be, 
but still in increasing measure, the highest ideal of a state 
to which human conceptions have attained,—the ideal of a 
people enjoying freedom under self-imposed law, seeking jus- 
tice in political and social arrangements, and sharing alike 
the benefits and the burdens of the social union. The Ameri- 
can commonwealth has, in part at least, to use his own words, 
“solved a great problem for humanity ;—the full rights of 
citizenship have been conferred on a whole people ; a real com- 
munity has been called into being, . . .. and American institu- 
tions have received that which is the best practical stamp of 
excellence, — the loyal attachment of a perfectly free people.” 
Not yet are the results of this great novelty in history fully de- 
veloped, not yet is the fulfilment of hope; but even now, in 
spite of all the calamities which beset and all which still await 
our state, the hearts of the lovers of mankind cannot fail to be 
with that nation which more than any other bears in the bark 
of its fortunes the political and the religious hopes of man. 
And it is because Mr. Goldwin Smith is not merely a wise 
political student, but a true lover of mankind, that he has stood 
firmly by us in our great contest, and fought manfully for us 
against the bigotry, the falsehood, the malignity with which our 
cause has been assailed in England. Therefore it is that with 
full confidence he has given us his sympathy and his strength ; 
and while other men, professed lovers of liberty and of justice, 
have failed us, he has striven with unwavering fidelity to rouse 
the better mind of England, to quicken her nobler instinets, 
and to waken her to aseuse of the wrongs she was inflicting on 
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us, and the injury she was inflicting on herself, in recklessly 
loosing the bonds by which the two nations should be indissolu- 
bly connected in interest, in respect, and in affection. 

America is not ungrateful to him who thus serves her, and 
in serving her promotes the universal cause of liberty and jus- 
tice. She pays to him the tribute of heartiest gratitude. She 
welcomes him, not as a stranger, but as a son. 

In that long distant future when, in the grand federation of 
the world, the day of lasting peace shall dawn, the name of 
Goldwin Smith shall be remembered as of one who labored to 
speed the coming of that better time. 





Arr. VILI.—The Works of Natnante, Hawrsorne. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 16 vols. 12mo. 


Tue traveller by the Eastern Railroad, from Boston, 
reaches in less than an hour the old town of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. It is chiefly composed of plain wooden houses, 
but it has a quaint air of past provincial grandeur, and has 
indeed been an important commercial town. ‘The first Amer- 
ican ship for Calcutta and China sailed from this port; and 
Salem ships opened our trade with New Holland and the 
South Seas. But its glory has long since departed, with that 
of its stately and respectable neighbors, Newburyport and 
Portsmouth. There is still, however, a custom-house in Salem, 
there are wharves, and chandlers’ shops, and a faint show of 
shipping, and an air of marine capacity which no apparent 
result justifies. It sits upon the shore like an antiquated sea- 
captain, grave and silent, in tarpaulin and duck trousers, idly 
watching the ocean upon which he will never sail again. 

But this touching aspect of age and lost prosperity merely 
serves to deepen the peculiar impression of the old city, which 
is not derived from its former commercial importance, but 
from other associations. Salem village was a famous place in 
the Puritan annals. The tragedy of the witchcraft tortures 
and murders has cast upon it a ghostly spell, from which it 
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seems never to have escaped ; and even the sojourner of to- 
day, as he loiters along the shore in the sunniest morning of 
June, will sometimes feel an icy breath in the air, chilling the 
very marrow of his bones. Nor is he consoled by being told 
that it is only the east wind ; for he cannot help believing that 
an invisible host of Puritan spectres have breathed upon him, 
revengeful, as he poached upon their ancient haunts. 

The Puritan spirit was neither gracious nor lovely, but 
nothing softer than its iron hand could have done its necessary 
work. The Puritan character was narrow, intolerant, and ex- 
asperating. The forefathers were very “sour” in the esti- 
mation of Morton and his merry company at Mount Wollas- 
ton. But for all that, Bradstreet and Carver and Winthrop 
were better forefathers than the gay Morton, and the Puri- 
tan spirit is doubtless the moral influence of modern civiliza- 
tion, both in Old and New England. By the fruit let the 
seed be judged. The State to whose rough coast the May- 
flower came, and in which the Pilgrim spirit has been most 
active, is to-day the chief of all human societies, politically, 
morally, and socially. It is the community in which the aver- 
age of well-being is higher than in any state we know in 
history. Puritan though it be, it is more truly liberal and 
free than any large community in the world. But it had 
bleak beginnings. The icy shore, the sombre pines, the 
stealthy savages, the hard soil, the unbending religious auster- 
ity, the Scriptural severity, the arrogant virtues, the angry 
intolerance of contradiction, — they all made a narrow strip 
of sad civilization between the pitiless sea and the remorseless 
forests. The moral and physical tenacity which is wrestling 
with the Rebellion was toughened among these flinty and for- 
bidding rocks. The fig, the pomegranate, and the almond 
would not grow there, nor the nightingale sing; but nobler 
men than its children the sun never shone upon, nor has the 
heart of man heard sweeter music than the voices of James 
Otis and Samuel Adams. Think of Plymouth in 1620, and 
of Massachusetts to-day! Out of strength came forth sweet- 
ness. 

With some of the darkest passages in Puritan history this 
old town of Salem, which dozes apparently with the most 
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peaceful conscience in the world, is identified, and while its 
Fourth of July bells were joyfully ringing sixty years ago 
Nathaniel Hathorne was born. He subsequently chose to write 
the name Hawthorne, because he thought he had discovered 
that it was the original spelling. In the Introduction to “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” Hawthorne speaks of his ancestors as coming 
from Europe in the seventeenth century, and establishing them- 
selves in Salem, where they served the state and propitiated 
Heaven by joining in the persecution of Quakers and witches. 
The house known as the Witch House is still standing on the 
corner of Summer and Essex Streets. It was built in 1642 
by Captain George Corwin, and here in 1692 many of the 
unfortunates who were palpably guilty of age and ugliness 
were examined by the Honorable Jonathan Curwin, Major Ged- 
ney, Captain John Higginson, and John Hathorn, Esquire. 
The name of this last worthy occurs in one of the first and 
most famous of the witch trials, — that of “* Goodwife Cory,” in 
March, 1692, only a month after the beginning of the delusion 
at the house of the minister Parris. Goodwife Cory was ac- 
cused by ten children, of whom Elizabeth Parris was one ; they 
declared that they were pinched by her, and strangled, and that 
she brought them a book to sign. ‘“ Mr. Hathorn, a magistrate 
of Salem,” says Robert Calef, in “ More Wonders of the Invisi- 
ble World,” “ asked her why she afflicted these children. She 
said she did not afflict them. .He asked her who did then. She 
said, 1 do not know; how should I know? She said they were 
poor, distracted creatures, and no heed ought to be given to 
what they said. Mr. Hathorn and Mr. Noyes replied, that it 
was the judgment of all that were there present that they 
were bewitched, and only she (the accused) said they were 
distracted. She was accused by them that the black man 
whispered to her in her ear now (while she was upon exami- 
nation), and that she had a yellow bird that did use to suck 
between her fingers, and that the said bird did suck now in the 
assembly.” John Hathorn and Jonathan Curwin were “ the 
Assistants”’ of Salem village, and held most of the examina- 
tious and issued the warrants. Justice Hathorn was very 
swift in judgment, holding every accused person guilty in 
every particular. When poor Jonathan Cary of Charlestown 
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attended his wife charged with witchcraft before Justice Ha- 
thorn, he requested that he might hold one of her hands, “ but 
it was denied me. ‘Then she desired me to wipe the tears 
from her eyes and the sweat from her face, which I did; then 
she desired that she might lean herself on me, saying she 
should faint. Justice Hathorn replied, she had strength enough 
to torment these persons, and she should have strength enough 
to stand. I speaking something against their cruel proceed- 
ings, they commanded me to be silent, or else I should be 
turned out of the room.” What a piteous picture of the aw- 
ful Colonial Inquisition and the village Torquemada! What 
a grim portrait of an ancestor to hang in your memory, and to 
trace your kindred to! 

Hawthorne’s description of his ancestors in the Introduction 
to “ The Scarlet Letter” is very delightful. As their represent- 
ative, he declares that he takes shame to himself for their sake, 
on account of these relentless persecutions; but he thinks 
them earnest and energetic. ‘“ From father to son, for above 
a hundred years, they followed the sea; a gray-headed ship- 
master, in each generation, retiring from the quarter-deck to 
the homestead, while a boy of fourteen took the hereditary 
place before the mast, confronting the salt spray and the gale, 
which had blustered against his sire and grandsire. The boy 
also, in due time, passed from the forecastle to the cabin, spent 
a tempestuous manhood, and returned from his world-wander- 
ings, to grow old, and die, and mingle his dust with the natal 
earth.”” Not all, however, for the last of the line of sailors, 
Captain Nathaniel Hathorne, who married Elizabeth Clarke 
Manning, died at Calcutta after the birth of three children, a 
boy and two girls. The house in which the boy was born is 
still standing upon Union Street, which leads to the Long 
Wharf, the chief seat of the old foreign trade of Salem. The 
next house, with a back entrance on Union Street, is the Man- 
ning house, where many years of the young Hawthorne’s life 
were spent in the care of his Uncle Robert Manning. He 
lived often upon an estate belonging to his mother’s family, in 
the town of Raymond, near Sebago Lake,in Maine. The huge 
house there was called Manning’s Folly, and is now said to be 
used as a meeting-house. His uncle sent Hawthorne to Bow- 
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doin College, where he graduated in 1825. A correspondent 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, writing from Bowdoin at the 
late Commencement, says that he had recently found “in an 
old drawer” some papers which proved to be the manuscript 
“parts” of the students at the Junior exhibition of 1824; 
among them was Hawthorne’s “ De Patribus Conscriptis Ro- 
manorum.” “It is quite brief,” writes the correspondent, 
“but is really curious as perhaps the only college exercise in 
existence of the great tyagic writer of our day (has there been 
a greater since Shakespeare ?). The last sentence is as follows ; 
note the words which I put in italics: ‘ Augustus equidem anti- 
quam magnificentiam patribus reddidit, sed fulgor tantum fuit 
sine fervore. Nunquam in republica senatoribus potestas re- 
cuperata, postremum species etiam amissa est.’ On the same 
occasion Longfellow had the salutatory oration in Latin, — 
‘Oratio Latina ;— Anglici Poete.’” 

Hawthorne has given us a charming glimpse of himself as a 
college boy in the letter to his fellow-student, Horatio Bridge 
of the Navy, whose “ Journal of an African Cruiser ”’ he after- 
ward edited. ‘I know not whence your faith came; but while 
we were lads together at a country college, — gathering blue- 
berries, in study-hours, under those tall academic pines; or 
watching the great logs, as they tumbled along the current of 
the Androscoggin; or shooting pigeons and gray-squirrels in 
the woods; or bat-fowling in the summer twilight; or catching 
trouts in that shadowy little stream which, | suppose, is still 
wandering riverward through the forest —though you and I 
will never cast a line in it again, — two idle lads, in short (as 
we need not fear to acknowledge now), doing a hundred things 
that the Faculty never heard of, or else it had been the worse 
for us, — still it was your prognostic of your friend’s destiny, 
that he was to be a writer of fiction.” From this sylvan 
university Hawthorne came home to Salem ; “ as if,’ he wrote 
later, “Salem were for me the inevitable centre of the uni- 
verse.” 

The old witch-hanging city had no weirder product than this 
dark-haired son. He has certainly given it an interest which 
it must otherwise have lacked; but he speaks of it with small 
affection, considering that his family had lived there for two 
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centuries. ‘ An unjoyous attachment,” he calls it. And, to 
tell the truth, there was evidently little love lost between the 
little city and its most famous citizen. Stories still float in 
the social gossip of the town, which represent the shy author 
as inaccessible to all invitations to dinner and tea; and while 
the pleasant circle awaited his coming in the drawing-room, 
the impracticable man was—at least so runs the tale — 
quietly hobnobbing with companions to whom his fame was 
unknown. Those who coveted him as a phcenix could never 
get. him, while he gave himself freely to those who saw in 
him only a placid barn-door fowl. The sensitive youth was 
a recluse, upon’whose imagination had fallen the gloomy mys- 
tery of Puritan life and character. Salem was the inevitable 
centre of his universe more truly than he thought. The mind 
of Justice Hathorn’s descendant was bewitched by the fascina- 
tion of a certain devilish subtlety working under the comeliest 
aspects in human affairs. It overcame him with strange sym- 
pathy. It colored and controlled his intellectual life. 

Devoted all day to lonely reverie and musing upon the ob- 
scurer spiritual passages of the life whose monuments he con- 
stantly encountered, that musing became inevitably morbid. 
With the creative instinct of the artist, he wrote the wild fan- 
cies into form as stories, many of which, when written, he threw 
into the fire. Then, after nightfall, stealing out from his room * 
into the silent streets of Salem, and shadowy as the ghosts with 
which to his susceptible imagination the dusky town was 
thronged, he glided beneath the house in which the witch-trials 
were held, or across the moonlight hill upon which the witches 
were hung, until the spell was complete. Nor can we help 
fancying that, after the murder of old Mr. White in Salem, 
which happened within a few years after his return from col- 
lege, which drew from Mr. Webster his most famous criminal 
plea, and filled a shadowy corner of every museum in New 
England, as every shivering little man of that time remembers, 
with an awful reproduction of the scene in wax-figures, with 
real sheets on the bed, and the murderer in a glazed cap stoop- 
ing over to deal the fatal blow, — we cannot help fancying that 
the young recluse who walked by night, the wizard whom as 
yet none knew, hovered about the house, gazing at the windows 
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of the fatal chamber, and listening in horror for the faint whis- 
tle of the confederate in another street. 

Three years after he graduated, in 1828, he published anony- 
mausly a slight romance with the motto from Southey, “ Wilt 
thou go with me?” Hawthorne never acknowledged the 
book, and it is now seldom found; but it shows plainly the 
natural bent of his mind. It is a dim, dreamy tale, such as a 
Byron-struck youth of the time might have written, except for 
that startling self-possession of style and cold analysis of pas- 
sion, rather than sympathy with it, which showed no imitation, 
but remarkable original power. The same lurid gloom over- 
hangs it that shadows all his works. It is uncanny; the fig- 
ures of the romance are not persons, they are passions, emo- 
tions, spiritual speculations. So the “ Twice-told Tales,” that 
seem at first but the pleasant fancies of a mild recluse, gradu- 
ally hold the mind with a Lamia-like fascination; and the 
author says truly of them, in the Preface of 1851, “ Even in 
what purport to be pictures of actual life, we have allegory 
not always so warmly dressed in its habiliments of flesh and 
blood as to be taken into the reader’s mind without a shiver.” 
There are sunny gleams upon the pages, but a strange, melan- 
choly chill pervades the book. In “The Wedding Knell,” 
“The Minister’s Black Veil,” “The Gentle Boy,” “ Wake- 
field,” “* The Prophetic Pictures,” ‘ The Hollow of the Three 
Hills,’ “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” ‘The Ambitious 
Guest,” “ The White Old Maid,” “ Edward Fane’s Rose-bud,” 
“ The Lily’s Quest,’””— or in the “ Legends of the Province 
House,” where the courtly provincial state of governors and 
ladies glitters across the small, sad New England world, whose 
very baldness jeers it to scorn,— there is the same fateful 
atmosphere in which Goody Cloyse might at any moment whisk 
by upon her broomstick, and in which the startled heart stands 
still with unspeakable terror. 

The spell of mysterious horror which kindled Hawtlorne’s 
imagination was a test of the character of his genius. The 
mind of this child of witch-haunted Salem loved to hover be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, and sought to tread 
the almost imperceptible and doubtful line of contact. He 
instinctively sketched the phantoms that have the figures of 
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men, but are not human ; the elusive, shadowy scenery which, 
like that of Gustave Doré’s pictures, is Nature sympathizing in 
her forms and aspects with the emotions of terror or awe which 
the tale excites. His genius broods entranced over the evanes- 
cent phantasmagoria of the vague debatable land in which the 
realities of experience blend with ghostly doubts and wonders. 

But from its poisonous flowers what a wondrous perfume he 
distilled ! Through his magic reed, into what penetrating 
melody he blew that deathly air! His relentless fancy seemed 
to seek a sin that was hopeless, a cruel despair that no faith 
could throw off. Yet his naive and well-poised genius hung 
over the gulf of blackness, and peered into the pit with the 
steady nerve and simple face of a boy. The mind of the 
reader follows him with an aching wonder and admiration, as 
the bewildered old mother forester watched Undine’s gambols. 
As Hawthorne describes Miriam in “The Marble Faun,” so 
may the character of his genius be most truly indicated. Mi- 
riam, the reader will remember, turns to Hilda and Kenyon for 
sympathy. “ Yet it was to little purpose that she approached 
the edge of the voiceless gulf between herself and them. Stand- 
ing on the utmost verge of that dark chasm, she might stretch 
out her hand and never clasp a hand of theirs; she might 
strive to call out, ‘ Help, friends! help!’ but, as with dreamers 
when they shout, her voice would perish inaudibly in the re- 
moteness that seemed such a little way. This perception of 
an infinite, shivering solitude, amid which we cannot come 
close enough to human beings to be warmed by them, and 
where they turn to cold, chilly shapes of mist, is one of the 
most forlorn results of any accident, misfortune, crime, or 
peculiarity of character, that puts an individual ajar with the 
world.” 

Thus it was because the early New England life made so 
much larger account of the supernatural element than any 
other modern civilized society, that the man whose blood had 
run in its veins instinctively turned to it. But beyond this 
alluring spell of its darker and obscurer individual experience, 
it seems neither to have touched his imagination nor even to 
have aroused his interest. To Walter Scott the romance of 
feudalism was precious, for the sake of feudalism itself, in 
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which he believed with all his soul, and for that of the heroic 
old feudal figures which he honored. He was a Tory in every 
particle of his frame, and his genius made him the poet of Tory- 
ism. But Hawthorne had apparently no especial political, re- 
ligious, or patriotic affinity with the spirit which inspired him. 
It was solely a fascination of the-intellect. And although he 
is distinctively the poet of the Puritans, although it is to his 
genius that we shall always owe that image of them which the 
power of “ The Scarlet Letter” has imprinted upon literature, 
and doubtless henceforth upon historical interpretation, yet 
what an imperfect picture of that life itis! All its stern and 
melancholy romance is there, — its picturesque gloom and in- 
tense passion ; but upon those quivering pages, as in every pas- 
sage of his stories drawn from that spirit, there seems to be 
wanting a deep, complete, sympathetic appreciation of the fine 
moral heroism, the spiritual grandeur, which overhung that 
gloomy life, as a delicate purple mist suffuses in summer twi- 
lights the bald crags of the crystal hills. It is the glare of the 
Scarlet Letter itself, and all that it luridly reveals. and weirdly 
implies, which produced the tale. It was not beauty in itself, 
nor deformity, not virtue nor vice, which engaged the author’s 
deepest sympathy. It was the occult relation between the two. 
Thus while the Puritans were of all men pious, it was the 
instinct of Hawthorne’s genius to search out and trace with 
terrible tenacity the dark and devious thread of sin in their 
lives. 

Human life and character, whether in New England two 
hundred years ago or in Italy to-day, interested him only as 
they were touched by this glamour of sombre spiritual mys- 
tery ; and the attraction pursued him in every form in which 
it appeared, It is as apparent in the most perfect of his 
smaller tales, “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” as in “The Scarlet 
Letter,”’ “ The Blithedale Romance,” “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” and “The Marble Faun.” You may open almost at 
random, and you are as sure to find it, as to hear the ripple in 
Mozart’s music, or the pathetic minor in a Neapolitan melody. 
Take, for instance, “ The Birth-Mark,” which we might call the 
best of the smaller stories, if we had not just said the same thing 
of “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” — for so even and complete is 
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Hawthorne’s power, that, with few exceptions, each work of his, 
like Benvenuto’s, seems the most characteristic and felicitous. 
In this story, a scholar marries a beautiful woman, upon whose 
face is a mark which has hitherto seemed to be only a greater 
charm. Yet in one so lovely the husband declares that, 
although it is the slightest possible defect, it is yet the mark 
of earthly imperfection, and he proceeds to lavish all the re- 
sources of science to procure its removal. But it will not dis- 
appear ; and at last he tells her that the crimson hand “ has 
clutched its grasp” into her very being, and that there is 
mortal danger in trying the only means of removal that re- 
mains. She insists that it shall be tried. It succeeds; but it 
removes the stain and her life together. So in “ Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” The old philosopher nourishes his beautiful child 
upon the poisonous breath of a flower. She loves, and her 
lover is likewise bewitched. In trying to break the spell, she 
drinks an antidote which kills her. The point of interest in 
both stories is the subtile connection, in the first, between the 
beauty of Georgiana and the taint of the birth-mark ; and, in 
the second, the loveliness of Beatrice and the poison of the 
blossom. 

This, also, is the key of his last romance, “The Marble 
Faun,” one of the most perfect works of art in literature, 
whose marvellous spell begins with the very opening words: 
“Four individuals, in whose fortunes we should be glad to 
interest the reader, happened to be standing in one of the 
saloons of the sculpture-gallery in the Capitol at Rome.’ 
When these words are read, the mind familiar with Hawthorne 
is already enthralled. What a journey is beginning, not a step 
of which is trodden, and yet the heart palpitates with appre- 
hension! Through what delicate, rosy lights of love, and soft, 
shimmering humor, and hopes and doubts and vanishing de- 
lights, that journey will proceed, on and on into utter gloom. 
And it does so, although “ Hilda had a hopeful soul, and saw 
sunlight on the mountain-tops.” It does so, because Miriam 
and Donatello are the figures which interest us most profound- 
ly, and they are both lost in the shadow. Donatello, indeed, 
is the true centre of interest, as he is one of the most striking 
creations of genius. But the perplexing charm of Donatello, 
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what is it but the doubt that does not dare to breathe itself, 
the appalled wonder whether, if the breeze should lift those 
clustering locks a little higher, he would prove to be faun or 
man? It never does lift them; the doubt is never solved, but 
it is always suggested. The mystery of a partial humanity, 
morally irresponsible but humanly conscious, haunts the en- 
trancing page. It draws us irresistibly on. But as the cloud 
closes around the lithe figure of Donatello, we hear again from 
its hidden folds the words of “ The Birth-Mark”: ‘ Thus ever 
does the gross fatality of earth exult in its invariable triumph 
over the immortal essence, which, in this dim sphere of half- 
development, demands the completeness of a higher state.” Or 
still more sadly, the mysterious youth, half vanishing from our 
sympathy, seems to murmur, with Beatrice Rappaccini, “ And 
still as she spoke, she kept her hand upon her heart, —‘ Where- 
fore didst thou inflict this miserable doom upon thy child?’” 
We have left the story of Hawthorne’s life sadly behind. . 
But his life had no more remarkable events than holding office 
in the Boston Custom-House under Mr. Bancroft as Collector ; 
working for some time with the Brook Farmers, from whom he 
soon separated, not altogether amicably ; marrying and living 
in the old manse at Concord; returning to the Custom-House 
in Salem as Surveyor; then going to Lenox, in Berkshire, 
where he lived in what he called “the ugliest little old red 
farm-house that you ever saw,” and where the story is told of 
his shyness, that, if he saw anybody coming along the road 
whom he must probably pass, he would jump over the wall 
into the pasture, and so give the stranger a wide berth ; back 
again to Concord ; then to Liverpool as Consul; travelling in 
Europe afterward, and home at last and forever, to “The Way- 
side”’ under the Concord hill. “The hillside,” he wrote to 
a friend in 1852, “is covered chiefly with locust-trees, which 
come into luxuriant blossom in the month of June, and look 
and smell very sweetly, intermixed with a few young elms and 
some white-pines and infant oaks, the whole forming rather a 
thicket than a wood. Nevertheless, there is some very good 
shade to be found there ; I spend delectable hours there in the 
hottest part of the day, stretched out at my lazy length with a 
book in my hand or an unwritten book in my thoughts. There 
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is almost always a breeze stirring along the side or brow of the 
hill.” 

It is not strange, certainly, that a man such as has been de- 
scribed, of a morbid shyness, the path of whose genius diverged 
always out of the sun into the darkest shade, and to whom hu- 
man beings were merely psychological phenomena, should have 
been accounted ungenial, and sometimes even hard, cold, and 
perverse. From the bent of his intellectual temperament it 
happens that in his simplest and sweetest passages he still seems 
to be studying and curiously observing, rather than sympathiz- 
ing. You cannot help feeling constantly that the author is 
looking askance both at his characters and you, the reader ; 
and many a young and fresh mind is troubled strangely by his 
books, as if it were aware of a half-Mephistophelean smile upon 
the page. Nor is this impression altogether removed by the 
remarkable familiarity of his personal disclosures. There was 
. never a man more shrinkingly retiring, yet surely never was 
an author more naively frank. He is willing that you should 
know all that a man may fairly reveal of himself. The great 
interior story he does not tell, of course, but the introduction 
to “ The Mosses from an Old Manse,” the opening chapter of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and the “ Consular Experiences,” with 
much of the rest of “ Our Old Home,” are as intimate’ and 
explicit chapters of autobiography as can be found. Nor would 
it be easy to find anywhere a more perfect idyl than that intro- 
ductory chapter of the Mosses. Its charm is perennial and inde- 
scribable ; and why should it not be, since it was written at a 
time in which, as he says, “Iwas happy”? It is, perhaps, the 
most softly-hued and exquisite work of his pen. So the sketch of 
“The Custom-House,” although prefatory to that most tragical- 
ly powerful of romances, “* The Scarlet Letter,” is an incessant 
play of the shyest and most airy humor. It is like the warbling 
of bobolinks before a thunder-burst. How many other men, 
however unreserved with the pen, would be likely to dare to 
paint, with the fidelity of Teniers and the simplicity of Fra An- 
gelico, a picture of the office and the companions in which and 
with whom they did their daily work? The Surveyor of Customs 
in the port of Salem treated the town of Salem, in which he lived 
and discharged his daily task, as if it had been, with all its peo- 
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ple, as vague and remote a spot as the town of which he was 
about to treat in the story. He commented upon the place 
and the people as modern travellers in Pompeii discuss the an- 
cient town. It made a great scandal. He was accused of de- 
picting with unpardonable severity worthy folks, whose friends 
were sorely pained and indignant. But he wrote such sketches 
as he wrote his stories. He treated his companions as he treat- 
ed himself and all the personages in history or experience with 
which he dealt, merely as phenomena to be analyzed and de- 
scribed, with no more private malice or personal emotion than 
the sun, which would have photographed them, warts and all. 

Thus it was that the great currents of human sympathy never 
swept him away. The character of his genius isolated him, 
and he stood aloof from the common interests. Intent upon 
studying men in certain aspects, he cared little for man; and 
the high tides of collective emotion among his fellows left him 
dry and untouched. So he beholds and describes the generous 
impulse of humanity with sceptical courtesy rather than with 
hopeful cordiality. 

‘He does not chide you if you spend effort and life itself in 
the ardent van of progress, but he asks simply, “ Is six so much 
better than half a dozen?”’ He will not quarrel with you if 
you expect the millennium to-morrow. He only says, with that 
glimmering smile, “ So soon?” Yet in all this there was no 
shadow of spiritual pride. Nay, so far from this, that the tran- 
quil and pervasive sadness of all Hawthorne’s writings, the 
kind of heart-ache that they leave behind, seem to spring from 
the fact that his nature was related to the moral world, as his 
own Donatello was to the human. “So alert, so alluring, so 
noble,” muses the heart as we climb the Apennines toward the 
tower of Monte Beni ;—“ alas! is he human?” it whispers, 
with a pang of doubt. 

How this directed his choice of subjects, and affected his 
treatment of them, when drawn from early history, we have 
already seen. It is not, therefore, surprising, that the history 
into which he was born interested him only in the same way. 

When he went to Europe as Consul, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was already published, and the country shook with the fierce 
debate which involved its life. Yet eight years later Hawthorne 
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wrote with calm ennui, “ No author, without a trial, can con- 
ceive of the difficulty of writing a romance about a country 
where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no pictu- 
resque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace 
prosperity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case 
with my dear native land.” Is crime never romantic, then, 
until distance ennobles it? Or were the tragedies of Puritan 
life so terrible that the imagination could not help kindling, 
while the pangs of the plantation are superficial and common- 
place? Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, and Thackeray were able to 
find a shadow even in “ merrie England.” But our great ro- 
mancer looked at the American life of his time with these mar- 
vellous eyes, and could see only monotonous sunshine. That 
the Devil, in the form of an elderly man clad in grave and 
decent attire, should lead astray the saints of Salem village, 
two centuries ago, and confuse right and wrong in the mind 
of Goodman Brown, was something that excited his imagi- 
nation, and produced one of his weirdest stories. But that 
the same Devil, clad in a sombre sophism, was confusing the 
sentiment of right and wrong in the mind of his own country- 
men he did not even guess. The monotonous sunshine disap- 
peared in the blackest storm. ‘The commonplace prosperity 
ended in tremendous war. What other man of equal power, 
who was not intellectually constituted precisely as Hawthorne 
was, could have stood merely perplexed and bewildered, har- 
assed by the inability of positive sympathy, in the vast conflict 
which tosses us all in its terrible vortex ? 

In political theories and in an abstract view of war men may 
differ. But this war is not to be dismissed as a political differ- 
ence. Here is an attempt to destroy the government of a 
country, not because it oppressed any man, but because its evi- 
dent tendency was to secure universal justice under law. It 
is therefore a conspiracy against human nature. Civilization 
itself is at stake; and the warm blood of the noblest youth is 
everywhere flowing in as sacred a cause as history records, — 
flowing not merely to maintain a certain form of government, 
but to vindicate the rights of human nature. Shall there not 
be sorrow and pain, if a friend is merely impatient or con- 
founded by it, —if he sees in it only danger or doubt, and 
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not hope for the right, — or if he seem to insinuate that it 
would have been better if the war had been avoided, even at 
that countless cost to human welfare by which alone the avoid- 
ance was possible ? 

Yet, if the view of Hawthorne’s mental constitution which 
has been suggested be correct, this attitude of his, however 
deeply it may be regretted, can hardly deserve moral condem- 
nation. He knew perfectly well that, if a man has no ear for 
music, he had better not try to sing. But the danger with 
such men is, that they are apt to doubt if music itself be not 
a vain delusion. This danger Hawthorne escaped. There 
is none of the shallow persiflage of the sceptic in his tone, 
nor any affectation of cosmopolitan superiority. Mr. Edward 
Dicey, in his interesting reminiscences of Hawthorne, published 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, illustrates this very happily. 


“To make his position intelligible, let me repeat an anecdote which 
was told me by a very near friend of his and mine, who had heard it 
from President Pierce himself. Frank Pierce had been, and was to 
the day of Hawthorne’s death, one of the oldest of his friends. At 
the time of the Presidential election of 1856, Hawthorne, for once, 
took part in politics, wrote a pamphlet in favor of his friend, and took 
a most unusual interest in his success. When the result of the nomi- 
nation was known, and Pierce was President-elect, Hawthorne was 
among the first to come and wish him joy. He sat down in the room 
moodily and silently, as he was wont when anything troubled him; 
then, without speaking a word, he shook Pierce warmly by the hand, 
and at last remarked, ‘Ah, Frank, what a pity!’ The moment the 
victory was won, that timid, hesitating mind saw the evils of the suc- 
cessful course,— the advantages of the one which had not been fol- 
lowed. So it was always. Of two lines of action, he was perpetually 
in doubt which was the best; and so, between the two, he always in- 
clined to letting things remain as they are. 

“ Nobody disliked slavery more cordially than he did; and yet the 
difficulty of what was to be done with the slaves weighed constantly 
upon his mind. He told me once, that, while he had been Consul at 
Liverpool, a vessel arrived there with a number of negro sailors, who 
had been brought from Slave States, and would, of course, be enslaved 
again on their return. He fancied that he ought to inform the men of 
the fact, but then he was stopped by the reflection, — who was to pro- 
vide for them if they became free? and, as he said, with a sigh, ‘ while 
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I was thinking, the vessel sailed.’ So, I recollect, on the old battle-field 
of Manassas, in which I strolled in company with Hawthorne, meeting 
a batch of runaway slaves, — weary, foot-sore, wretched, and helpless 
beyond conception ; we gave them food and wine, some small sums of 
money, and got them a lift upon a train going northwards; but not long 
afterwards Hawthorne turned to me with the remark, ‘I am not sure 
we were doing right after all. How can those poor beings find food 
and shelter away from home?’ Thus this ingrained and inherent 
doubt incapacitated him from following any course vigorously. He 
thought, on the whole, that Wendell Phillips and Lloyd Garrison and 
the Abolitionists were in the right, but then he was never quite certain 
that they were not in the wrong after all; so that his advocacy of their 
cause was of a very uncertain character. He saw the best, to alter 
slightly the famous Horatian line, but he never could quite make up 
his mind whether he altogether approved of its wisdom, and therefore 
followed it but falteringly. 
‘ Better to bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of,’ 

expressed the philosophy to which Hawthorne was thus borne imper- 
ceptibly. Unjustly, but yet not unreasonably, he was looked upon as a 
pro-slavery man, and suspected of Southern sympathies. In politics 
he was always halting between two opinions; or, rather, holding one 
opinion, he could never summon up his courage to adhere to it and it 
only.” 


The truth is, that his own times and their people and their 
affairs were just as shadowy to him as those of any of his sto- 
ries, and his mind held the same curious, half-wistful poise 
among all the conflicts of principle and passion around him, 
as among those of which he read and mused. If you ask why 
this was so, — how it was that the tragedy of an old Italian 
garden, or the sin of a lonely Puritan parish, or the crime of 
a provincial judge, should so stimulate his imagination with 
romantic appeals and harrowing allegories, while either it did 
not see a Carolina slave-pen, or found in it only a tame pros- 
perity, — you must take your answer in the other question, 
why he did not weave into any of his stories the black and 
bloody thread of the Inquisition. His genius obeyed its law. 
When he wrote like a disembodied intelligence of events with 
which his neighbors’ hearts were quivering, — when the same 
half-smile flutters upon his lips in the essay ‘“* About War 
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Matters,” sketched as it were upon the battle-field, as in that 
upon * Fire Worship,” written in the rural seclusion of the 
mossy Manse, — ah me! it is Donatello, in his tower of Monte 
Beni, contemplating with doubtful interest the field upon which 
the flower of men are dying for an idea. Do you wonder, as 
you see him and hear him, that your heart, bewildered, asks 
and asks again, “Is he human? Is he a man?” 

Now that Hawthorne sleeps by the tranquil Concord, upon 
whose shores the old Manse was his bridal bower, those who 
knew him chiefly there revert beyond the angry hour to those 
peaceful days. How dear the old Manse was to him, he has 
himself recorded ; and in the opening of the “ Tanglewood 
Tales ” he pays his tribute to that placid landscape, which will 
always be recalled with pensive tenderness by those who, like 
him, became familiar with it in happy hours. ‘To me,” he 
writes, “ there is a peculiar, quiet charm in these broad mead- 
ows and gentle eminences. They are better than mountains, 
because they do not stamp and stereotype themselves into the 
brain, and thus grow wearisome with the same strong impres- 
sion, repeated day after day. A few summer weeks among 
mountains, a lifetime among green meadows and placid slopes, 
with outlines forever new, because continually fading out of 
the memory, — such would be my sober choice.” He used to 
say, in those days, — when, as he was fond of insisting, he was 
the obscurest author in the world, because, although he had 
told his tales twice, nobody cared to listen, — that he never 
knew exactly how he contrived to live. But he was then mar- 
ried, and the dullest eye could not fail to detect the feminine 
grace and taste that ordered the dwelling, and perceive the 
tender sagacity that made all things possible. 

Such was his simplicity and frugality, that, when he was left 
alone for a little time in his Arcadia, he would dismiss “ the 
help,” and, with some friend of other days who came to share 
his loneliness, he cooked the easy meal, and washed up the 
dishes. No picture is clearer in the memory of a certain 
writer than that of the magician, in whose presence he almost 
lost his breath, looking at him over a dinner-plate which he was 
gravely wiping in the kitchen, while the handy friend, who had 
been a Western settler, scoured the kettle at the door. Blithe- 
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dale, where their acquaintance had begun, had not allowed 
either of them to forget how to help himself. It was amusing 
to one who knew this native independence of Hawthorne, to 
hear, some years afterward, that he wrote the “ campaign ” 
Life of Franklin Pierce for the sake of getting an office. That 
such a man should do such a work was possibly incomprehen- 
sible, to those who did not know him, upon any other suppo- 
sition, until the fact was known that Mr. Pierce was an old 
and constant friend. Then it was explained. Hawthorne 
asked simply how he could help his friend; and he did the 
only thing he could do for that purpose. But although he 
passed some years in public office, he had neither taste nor 
talent for political life. He owed his offices to works quite 
other than political. His first and second appointments were 
virtually made by his friend Mr. Bancroft, and the third by 
his friend Mr. Pierce. His claims were perceptible enough 
to friendship, but would hardly have been so to a caucus. 

In this brief essay we have aimed only to indicate the gen- 
eral character of the genius of Hawthorne, and to suggest a 
key to his peculiar relation to his time. The reader will at 
once see that it is rather the man than the author who has 
been described; but this has been designedly done, for we 
confess a personal solicitude, shared, we are very sure, by 
many friends of Nathaniel Hawthorne, that there shall not 
be wanting to the future student of his works such light as 
acquaintance with the man may throw upon them, as well as 
some picture of the impression his personality made upon his 
contemporaries. 

Strongly formed, of dark, poetic gravity of aspect, lighted 
by the deep, gleaming eye that recoiled with girlish coyness 
from contact with your gaze; of rare courtesy and kindliness 
in personal intercourse, yet so sensitive that his look and 
manner can be suggested by the word glimmering; giving 
you a sense of restrained impatience to be away; mostly 
silent in society, and speaking always with an appearance of 
effort, but with a lambent light of delicate humor playing 
over all he said in the confidence of familiarity, and firm self- 
possession under all, as if the glimmering manner were only 
the tremulous surface of the sea, — Hawthorne was personally 
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known to few, and intimately to very few. But no one knew 
him without loving him, or saw him without remembering him; 
and the name Nathaniel Hawthorne, which, when it was first 
written, was supposed to be fictitious, is now one of the most 
enduring facts of English literature. 





Art. IX.—1. Platform of the Chicago Convention. Public 
Journals, 30th August. 
2. Letter of General McClellan. Ibid., 9th September. 


TuHE spectacle of an opposition waiting patiently during sev- 
eral months for its principles to turn up, would be amusing in 
times less critical than these. Nor was this the worst. If there 
might be persons malicious enough to think that the Demo- 
cratic party could get along very well without principles, all 
would admit that a candidate was among the necessaries of 
life. Now, where not only immediate policy, but the very creed 
which that policy is to embody, is dependent on circumstances, 
and on circumstances so shifting and doubtful as those of a 
campaign, it is hard to find a representative man whose name 
may, in some possible contingency, mean enough,.without, in 
some other equally possible contingency, meaning too much. 
The problem was to hunt up somebody who, without being 
anything in particular, might be anything in general, as occa- 
sion demanded. Of course, the professed object of the party 
was to save their country, but which was their country, and 
which it would be most profitable to save, whether America or 
Secessia, was a question that Grant or Sherman might answer 
one way or the other in a single battle. If only somebody or 
something would tell them whether they were for war or peace! 
The oracles were dumb, and all summer long they looked anx- 
iously out, like Sister Anne from her tower, for the hero who 
should rescue unhappy Columbia from the Republican Blue- 
beard. Did they see a cloud of dust in the direction of Rich- 
mond or Atlanta? Perhaps Grant might be the man, after all, 
or even Sherman would answer at a pinch. When at last 10 
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great man would come along, it was debated whether it would 
not be better to nominate some one without a record, as it is 
called, since a nobody was clearly the best exponent of a party 
that was under the unhappy necessity of being still uncertain 
whether it had any recognizable soul or not. Meanwhile the 
time was getting short and the public impatience peremptory. 


“ Under which king, bezonian? Speak, or die!” 


The party found it alike inconvenient to do the one or the 
other, and ended by a compromise which might serve to keep 
them alive till after election, but which was as far from any 
distinct utterance as if their mouths were already full of that 
official pudding which they hope for as the reward of their 
. amphibological patriotism. Since it was not safe to be either 
for peace or war, they resolved to satisfy every reasonable ex- 
pectation by being at the same time both and neither. If you 
are warlike, there is General McClellan ; if pacific, surely you 
must be suited with Mr. Pendleton ; if neither, the combina- 
tion of the two makes a ¢ertium quid that is neither one thing 
nor another. As the politic Frenchman, kissing the foot of St. 
Peter’s statue (recast out of a Jupiter), while he thus did 
homage to existing prejudices, hoped that the Thunderer would 
remember him if he ever came into power again, so the Chi- 
cago ‘Convention compliments the prevailing warlike senti- 
ment of the country with a soldier, but holds the civilian 
quietly in reserve for the future contingencies of submission. 
The nomination is a kind of political What-is-it ? and voters 
are expected, without asking impertinent questions, to pay 
their money and make their own choice as to the natural his- 
tory of the animal. Looked at from the Northern side, it is 
a raven, the bird of carnage, to be sure, but whitewashed and 
looking as decorously dove-like as it can ; from the Southern, 
it is a dove, blackened over for the nonce, but letting the olive- 
branch peep from under its wing. 

A more delicate matter for a convention, however, even 
than the selection of candidates, is the framing of a platform 
for them to stand upon. It was especially delicate for a gath- 
ering which represented so many heterogeneous and almost 
hostile elements. So incongruous an assemblage has not been 
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seen since the host of Peter the Hermit, unanimous in nothing 
but the hope of plunder and of reconquering the Holy Land of 
office. There were War Democrats ready to unite in peace 
resolutions, and Peace Democrats eager to move the unani- 
mous nomination of a war candidate. To make the confusion 
complete, Mr. Franklin Pierce, the dragooner of Kansas, writes 
a letter in favor of free elections, and the maligners of New 
England propose a Connecticut Yankee as their favorite nom- 
inee. The Convention was a rag-bag of dissent, made up 
of bits so various in hue and texture that the managers must 
have been as much puzzled to arrange them in any kind of 
harmonious pattern, as the thrifty housewife in planning her 
coverlet out of the parings of twenty years’ dressmaking. All 
the odds and ends of personal discontent, every shred of pri- 
- vate grudge, every resentful rag snipped off by official shears, 
scraps of Rebel gray and leavings of Union blue, — all had 
been gathered, as if for the tailoring of Joseph’s coat. That 
a Hebrew should be chosen to call this motley collection to 
order was a matter of instinct; and as a Chatham Street 
broker first carefully removes all marks of previous ownership 
from the handkerchiefs which find their way to his counter, so 
the temporary chairman advised his hearers, as a preliminary 
caution, to surrender their convictions. This, perhaps, was 
superfluous, for it may be doubted whether anybody present, 
except Mr. Fernando Wood, ever legally had one, though Cap- 
tain Rynders must have brought many in his following who 
richly deserved it. Mr. Belmont, being chosen to represent 
the Democracy of Mammon, did little more than paraphrase 
in prose the speech of that fallen financier in another rebel- 
lious conclave, as reported by Milton : — 
“ How in safety best we may 

Compose our present evils, with regard 

Of what we are and were, dismissing quite 

All thoughts of war.” 

But we turn from the momentary elevation of the banker, to 
follow the arduous labors of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The single end to be served by the platform they were to con- 
struct was that of a bridge over which their candidate might 
make his way into the White House. But it must be so built 
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as to satisfy the somewhat exacting theory of construction held 
by the Rebel emissaries at Niagara, while at the same time no 
apprehensions as to its soundness must be awakened in the 
loyal voters of the party. The war plank would offend the 
one, the State-rights plank excite the suspicion of the other. 
The poor fellow in sop, with his two wives, one pulling out 
the black hairs and the other the white, was not in a more 
desperate situation than the Committee, — MacHeath between 
his two doxies, not more embarrassed. The result of their 
labors was, accordingly, as narrow as the pathway of the faith- 
ful into the Mahometan paradise,— so slender, indeed, that 
Blondin should have been selected as the only candidate who 
could hope to keep his balance on it, with the torrent of events 
rushing ever swifter and louder below. It might sustain the 
somewhat light Unionism and lighter reputation of Mr. Pen- 
dleton, but would General McClellan dare to trust its fragile 
footing, with his Report and his West Point oration, with his 
record, in short, under his arm? Without these documents, 
General McClellan is a nobody; with them, before he can 
step on a peace platform, he must eat an amount of leek that 
would have turned the stomach of Ancient Pistol himself. It 
remained to be seen whether he was more in favor of being 
President than of his own honor and that of the country. 

The Resolutions of the Chicago Convention, though they 
denounce various wrongs and evils, some of them merely im- 
aginary, and all the necessary results of civil war, propose 
only one thing, — surrender. Disguise it as you will, flavor it 
as you will, call it what you will, umble-pie is umble-pie, and 
nothing else. The people instinctively so understood it. They 
rejected with disgust a plan whose mere proposal took their 
pusillanimity for granted, and whose acceptance assured their 
self-contempt. Ata moment when the Rebels would be check- 
mated in another move, we are advised to give them a knight 
and begin the game over again. If they are not desperate, 
what chance of their accepting offers which they rejected with 
scorn before the war began? If they are not desperate, why 
is their interest more intense in the result of our next Presi- 
dential election, than even in the campaign at their very doors? 
If they were not desperate, would two respectable men like 
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Messrs. Clay and Holcomb endure the society of George Saun- 
ders? General McClellan himself admitted the righteousness 
of the war by volunteering in it, and, the war once begun, the 
only real question has been whether the principle of legitimate 
authority or the wanton insurrection against it should prevail, 
— whether we should have for the future a government of opin- 
ion or of brute force. When the rebellion began, its leaders 
had no intention to dissolve the Union, but to reconstruct it, 
to make the Montgomery Constitution and Jefferson Davis su- 
preme over the whole country, and not over a feeble fragment 
of it. They knew, as we knew, the weakness of a divided 
country, and our experience of foreign governments during 
the last four years has not been such as to lessen the apprehen- 
sion on that score, or to make the consciousness of it less pun- 
gent in either of the contending sections. Even now, Jeffer- 
son Davis is said to be in favor of a confederation between the 
Free and the Slave States. But what confederation could give 
us back the power and prestige of the old Union? The ex- 
perience of Germany surely does not tempt to imitation. And 
in making overtures for peace, with whom are we to treat? 
Talking vaguely about “ the South,” “ the Confederate States,” 
or “the Southern people,” does not help the matter; for the 
cat under all this meal is always the government at Richmond, 
men with everything to expect from independence, with much 
to hope from reconstruction, and sure of nothing but ruin from 
reunion. And these men, who were arrogant as equals and 
partners, are to be moderate in dictating terms as conquerors! 
If the people understood less clearly the vital principle which 
is at hazard in this contest, if they were not fully persuaded . 
that Slavery and State Rights are merely the counters, and 
that free institutions are the real stake, they might be de- 
luded with the hope of compromise. But there are things 
that are not subjects of compromise. The honor, the con- 
science, the very soul of a nation, cannot be compromised 
without ceasing to exist. When you propose to yield a part 
of them, there is already nothing left to yield. 

And yet this is all that the party calling itself Democratic, 
after months of deliberation, after four years in which to study 
the popular mind, have to offer in the way of policy. It is 
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neither more nor less than to confess that they have no real 
faith in popular self-government, for it is to assume that 
the people have neither common nor moral sense. General 
McClellan is to be put in command of the national citadel, 
on condition that he immediately offers to capitulate. To ac- 
cept the nomination on these terms was to lose, not only his 
election, but his self-respect. Accordingly, no sooner was the 
damaging effect of the platform evident, than it was rumored 
that he would consent to the candidacy, but reject the condi- 
tions on which alone it was offered. The singular uniform, 
half Union-blue and half Confederate-gray, in which it was 
proposed by the managers at Chicago to array the Democratic 
party, while it might be no novelty to some camp-followers 
of the New York delegation familiar with the rules of certain 
of our public institutions, could hardly be agreeable to one 
who had worn the livery of his country with distinction. It 
was the scene of Petruchio and the tailor over again : — 

Gen. McC. “ Why, what, i’ th’ Devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou this ?” 

Committee. “You bid me make it orderly and well, ' 

According to the fashion and the time.” 

Gen. McC. “Marry, I did; but, if you be remembered, 

I did not bid you mar it to the time.” 

Between the nomination and the acceptance came the taking 
of Atlanta, marring the coat to the time with a vengeance, and 
suggesting the necessity of turning it, —a sudden cure which 
should rank among the first in future testimonials to the 
efficacy of Sherman’s lozenges. Had General McClellan thrust’ 
the resolutions away from him with an honest scorn, we 
should have nothing to say save in commendation. But to 
accept them with his own interpretation, to put upon them 
a meaning utterly averse from their plain intention, and from 
that understanding of them which the journals of his own 
faction clearly indicated by their exultation or their silence, 
according as they favored Confederacy or Union, is to prepare a 
deception for one of the parties to the bargain. In such cases, 
which is commonly cheated, the candidate, or the people who 
vote for him? If the solemn and deliberate language of reso- 
lutions is to be interpreted by contraries, what rule of her- 
meneutics shall we apply to the letter of a candidate? If the 
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Convention meant precisely what they did not say, have we 
any assurance that the aspirant has not said precisely what he 
did not mean? Two negatives may constitute an affirmative, 
but surely the affirmation of two contradictory propositions by 
parties to the same bargain assures nothing but misunder- 
standing. 

The resolutions were adopted with but four dissenting votes ; 
their meaning was obvious, and the whole country understood 
it to be peace on any conditions that would be condescended to 
at Richmond. If a nation were only a contrivance to protect 
men in gathering gear, if territery mean only so many acres 
for the raising of crops, if power be of worth only as a po- 
lice to prevent or punish crimes against person and property, 
then peace for the mere sake of peace were the one desirable 
thing for a people whose only history would be written in its 
cash-book. But if a nation be a living unity, leaning on the 
past by tradition, and reaching toward the future by continued 
aspiration and achievement, —if territory be of value for the 
raising of men formed to high aims and inspired to noble deeds 
by that common impulse which, springing from a national 
ideal, gradually takes authentic shape in a national character, 
—if power be but a gross and earthy bulk till it be ensouled 
with thought and purpose, and of worth only as the guardian 
and promoter of truth and justice among men, —then there are 
inisfortunes worse than war and blessings greater than peace. 
At this moment, not the Democratic party only, but the whole 
country, longs for peace, and the difference is merely as to the 
price that shall be paid for it. Shall we pay in degradation, 
and sue for a cessation of hostilities which would make chaos 
the rule and order the exception, which would not be peace, 
but toleration, not the repose of manly security, but the help- 
less quiet of political death ? Or shall we pay in a little more 
present suffering, self-sacrifice, and earnestness of purpose for 
a peace that shall be as lasting as honorable, won as it will be 
by the victory of right over wrong, and resting on the promise 
of God and the hope of man? We believe the country has 
already made up its mind as-to the answer, and will prove that 
a democracy may have as clear a conception of its interests 
and duties, as fixed a purpose in defending the one and ful- 
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filling the other, a will as united and prompt, as nave hitherto 
been supposed to characterize forms of government where the 
interests were more personal and the power less diffused. 

Fortunately, though some of General Mc®lellan’s indiscreet 
friends would make the coming election to turn upon his per- 
sonal quarrel with the Administration, the question at issue 
between the two parties which seek to shape the policy of the 
country is one which manifestly transcends all lesser consid-’ 
erations, and must be discussed in the higher atmosphere of 
principle, by appeals to the reason, and not the passions, of the 
people. However incongruous with each other in opinion the 
candidates of the Democratic party may be, in point of respect- 
ability they are unexceptionable. It is true, as one of the 
candidates represents war and the other peace, and “ when 
two men ride on one horse, one must ride behind,” that it is 
of some consequence to know which is to be in the saddle and 
which on the croup; but we will take it for granted that Gen- 
eral McClellan will have no more delicacy about the opinions 
of Mr. Pendleton, than he has shown for those of the Con- 
vention. Still, we should remember that the General may be 
imprudent enough to die, as General Harrison and General 
Taylor did before him, and that Providence may again make 
“of our pleasant Vices whips to scourge us.” We shall say 
nothing of the sectional aspect of the nomination, for we do 
not believe that what we deemed a pitiful electioneering clamor, 
when raised against our own candidates four years ago, be- 
comes reasonable argument in opposing those of our adversa-: 
ries now. The point of interest, then, is simply this: What 
can General McClellan accomplish for the country which Mr. 
Lincoln has failed to accomplish? In what respect would their 
policies differ ? and, supposing them to differ, which would be 
most consistent with the honor and permanent well-being of 
the nation ? 

General McClellan, in his letter of acceptance, assumes that, 
in nominating him, “ the record of his public life was kept in 
yiew” by the Convention. This will enable us to define with 
some certainty the points on which his policy would be likely 
to differ from that of Mr. Lincoln. He agrees with him, that 
the war was a matter of necessity, not of choice. He agrees 
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with him in assuming a right to emancipate slaves as a matter 
of military expediency, differing only as to the method and 
extent of its application, —a mere question of judgment. He 
agrees with him as to the propriety of drafting men for the 
public service, having, indeed, been the first to recommend a 
draft of men whom he was to command himself. He agrees 
with him, that it is not only lawful, but politic, to make 
arrests without the ordinary forms of law where the public 
safety requires it, and himself both advised and accomplished 
the seizure of an entire Legislature. So far there is no essen- 
tial difference, and beyond this we find very little, except that 
Mr. Lincoln was in a position where he was called on to act 
with a view to the public welfare, and General McClellan in 
one where he could express abstract opinions, without the 
responsibility of trial, to be used hereafter as a part of his 
“record ” for@partisan purposes. For example, just after his 
failure to coerce the State of Virginia, he took occasion to 
instruct his superiors in their duty, and, among other things, 
stated his opinion that the war “ should not be a war looking 
to the subjugation of the people of any State,” but * should be 
against armed forces and political organizations.” The whole 
question of the right to “ coerce a sovereign State ” appears to 
have arisen from a confusion of the relations of a State to its 
own internal policy and to the general government. But a 
State is certainly a “ political organization,” and, if we under- 
stand General McClellan rightly, he would coerce a State, but 
not the people of it, — a distinction which we hope he appre- 
ciates better than its victims would be likely todo. We find 
here also no diversity in principle between the two men, only 
that Mr. Lincoln has been compelled to do, while General 
McClellan has had the easier task of telling us what he would 
do. After the Peninsular campaign, we cannot but think that 
even the latter would have been inclined to say, with the wisest 
man that ever spoke in our tongue, “ If to do were as easy as 
to know what ’t were good to do, chapels had been churches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 

The single question of policy on which General McClellan 
differs from Mr. Lincoln, stripped of the conventional phrases 
in which he drapes it, is Slavery. He can mean nothing else 
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when he talks of “ conciliation and compromise,” of receiving 
back any State that may choose to return “ with a full guaran- 
ty of all its constitutional rights.” If it be true that a rose by 
any other name will smell as sweet, it is equally true that there 
is a certain species of toadstool that would be none the less dis- 
gusting under whatever alias. Compromise and conciliation 
are both excellent things in their own way, and in the fitting 
time and place, but right cannot be compromised without sur- 
rendering it, and to attempt conciliation by showing the white 
feather ends, not in reconcilement, but subjection. The com- 
bined ignorance of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus as to what 
had been going on while they were in their cavern would hardly 
equal that of General McClellan alone as to the political histo- 
ry of the country. In the few months between Mr. Lincoln’s 
election and the attack on Fort Sumter we tried conciliation 
in every form, carrying it almost to the verg® of ignominy. 
The Southern leaders would have none of it. They saw in it 
only a confession of weakness, and were but the more arrogant 
in their demand of all or nothing. Compromise we tried for 
three quarters of a century, and it brought us to where we are, 
for it was only a fine name for cowardice, and invited aggres- 
sion. And now that the patient is dying of this drench of 
lukewarm water, Doctor Sangrado McClellan gravely prescribes 
another gallon. If that fail to finish him, why, give him a 
gallon more. 

We wish it were as easy to restore General McClellan’s army 
to what it was before the Peninsular campaign, as he seems to 
think it is to put the country back where it was at the begin- 
ning of the war. The war, it is true, was undertaken to assert 
the sovereignty of the Constitution, but the true cause of quarrel 
was, not that the South denied the supremacy of that instru- 
ment, but that they claimed the sole right to interpret it, and to 
interpret it in a sense hostile to the true ideal of the country, 
and the clear interests of the people. But circumstances have 
changed, and what was at first a struggle to maintain the out- 
ward form of our government, has become a contest to preserve 
the life and assert the supreme will of the nation. Even in April, 
1861, underneath that desire for legal sanction common to our 
race, which expressed itself in loyalty to the Constitution, there 
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was an instinctive feeling that the very germinating principle 
of our nationality was at stake, and that unity of territory was 
but another name for unity of idea, nay, was impossible with- 
out it, and undesirable if it were possible. It was not against 
the Constitution that the Rebels declared war, but against free 
institutions ; and if they are beaten, they must submit to the 
triumph of those institutions. Their only chance of constitu- 
tional victory was at the polls. They rejected it, though it was 
in their grasp, and now it is for us, and not them, to dictate 
terms. After all the priceless blood they have shed, General 
McClellan would say to them, “ Come back and rule us.” Mr. 
Lincoln says, “Come back as equals, with every avenue of 
power open to you that is open to us; but the advantage which 
the slaveholding interest wrung from the weakness of the 
fathers, your own madness has forfeited to the sons.” 
General McClellan tells us that, if the war had been conducted 
“in accordance with those principles which he took occasion to 
declare when in active service, reconciliation would have been 
easy.”” We suppose he refers to his despatch of July 7th, 1862, 
when, having just demonstrated his incapacity in the profession 
for which he had been educated, he kindly offered to take the civil 
policy of the country under his direction, expecting, perhaps, to 
be more successful in a task for which he was fitted neither by 
training nor experience. It is true he had already been spoken 
of as a possible candidate for the Presidency, and that despatch 
was probably written to be referred to afterwards as part of the 
“ record ” to which he alludes in his recent letter. Indeed, he 
could have had no other conceivable object in so impertinent a 
proceeding, for, up to that time, the war had been conducted 
on the very principles he recommended, nay, was so conducted 
for six months longer, till it was demonstrated that reconcilia- 
tion was not to be had on those terms, and that victory was 
incompatible with them. Mr. Lincoln was forced into what 
General McClellan calls a radical policy by the necessity of the 
case. The Rebels themselves insisted on convincing him that 
his choice was between that and failure. They boasted that 
slavery was their bulwark and arsenal, that, while every North- 
ern soldier withdrew so much from the productive industry of 
the Union, every fighting-man at the South could be brought 
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into the field, so long as the negroes were left to do the work 
that was to feed and clothe him. Were these negroes proper- 
ty? The laws of war justified us in appropriating them to our 
own use. Were they population? The laws of war equally 
justified us in appealing to them for aid in a cause which was 
their own more than it was ours. It was so much the worse 
for the South that its property was of a kind that’ could be con- 
verted from chattels into men, and from men into soldiers, by 
the scratch of a pen. The dragon’s teeth were not of our sow- 
ing, but, so far from our being under any obligation not to take 
into our service the army that sprang from them, ‘t would have 
been the extreme of weakness and folly not to doit. If there 
be no provision in the Constitution for emancipating the ne- 
groes, neither is there any for taking Richmond ; and we give 
General McClellan too much credit for intelligence and patriot- 
ism to suppose that, if, when he asked for a hundred thousand 
more men at Harrison’s Bar, he had been told that he could 
have black ones, he would have refused them. 

But supposing the very improbable chance of General McClel- 
lan’s election to the Presidency, how would he set about his 
policy of conciliation? Would he disarm the colored troops ? 
In favor of prosecutiag the war, as he declares himself to be, 
this would only necessitate the draft of just so many white ones 
in their stead. Would he recall the proclamation of freedom ? 
This would only be to incite a servile insurrection. The peo- 
ple have already suffered too much by General McClellan’s 
genius for retreat, to follow him in another even more disas- 
trous. But it is idle to suppose that the Rebels are to be ap- 
peased by any exhibition of weakness. Like other men, they 
would take fresh courage from it. Force is the only argument 
to which they are in a condition to listen, and, like other men, 
they will yield to it at last, if it prove irresistible. We cannot 
think that General McClellan would wish to go down to pos- 
terity as the President who tried to restore the Union by the re- 
enslaving of men who had fought in its defence, and had failed 
in the attempt. We doubt if he had any very clear conception 
of what he meant by conciliation and compromise, except as a 
gloss to make the unconditional surrender doctrine of the Chi- 
cago Convention a little less odious. If he meant more, if he 
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hoped to gain political strength by an appeal to the old pro- 
slavery prejudices of the country, he merely shows the same 
unfortunate unconsciousness of the passage of time, and the 
changes it brings with it, that kept him in the trenches at York- 
town till his own defeat became inevitable. Perhaps he believes 
that the Rebels would accept from him what they rejected with 
contempt when offered by Mr. Lincoln, — that they would do 
in compliment to him what they refused to do from the interest 
of self-preservation. If they did, it would simply prove that 
they were in a condition to submit to terms, and not to dictate 
them. If they listened to his advances, their cause must be so 
hopeless that it would be a betrayal of his trust to make them. 
If they were obstinate, he would be left with the same war on 
his hands which has forced Mr. Lincoln into all his measures, 
and which would not be less exacting on himself. As a peace 
candidate he might solicit votes with some show of reason, but 
on a war platform we see no good reason for displacing Mr. 
Lincoln in his favor except on personal grounds ; and we fear 
that our campaigns would hardly be conducted with vigor un- 
der a President whom the people should have invested with the 
office by way of poultice for his bruised sensibilities as a de- 
feated commander. Once in the Presidential chair, with a 
country behind him insisting on a re-establishment of the Un- 
ion, and a rebellion before him deaf to all offers from a govern- 
ment that faltered in its purposes, we do not see what form of 
conciliation he would hit upon by which to persuade a refrac- 
tory “political organization,” except that practised by Hood’s 
butcher when he was advised to try it on a drove of sheep. 


“ He seized upon the foremost wether, 
And hugged and lugged and tugged him neck and crop, 
Just nolens volens through the open shop 
(If tails came off he did not care a feather) ; 
Then, walking to the door and smiling grim, 
He rubbed his forehead and his sleeve together, — 
‘ There! 1 ’ve conciliated him!’ ” 


It is idle, however, to think of allaying angry feeling or ap- 
peasing resentment while the war lasts, and idler to hope for 
any permanent settlement, except in the complete subjugation 
of the rebellion. There are persons who profess to be so much 
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shocked at the word subjugation, as to be willing that we should 
have immediate experience of the thing, by receiving back the 
Rebels on their own conditions. Mr. Lincoln has already pro- 
claimed an amnesty wide enough to satisfy the demands of the 
most exacting humanity, and they must reckon on a singular 
stupidity in their hearers who impute ferocious designs to a man 
who cannot nerve his mind to the shooting of a deserter or the 
hanging of aspy. Mr. Lincoln, in our judgment, has shown 
from the first the considerate wisdom of a practical statesman. 
If he has been sometimes slow in making up his mind, it has 
saved him the necessity of being hasty to change it when once 
made up, and he has waited till the gradual movement of the 
popular sentiment should help him to his conclusions and sus- 
tain him in them. To be moderate and unimpassioned in revo- 
lutionary times that kindle natures of more flimsy texture to a 
blaze, may not be a romantic quality, but it is a rare one, and 
goes with those massive understandings on which a solid struc- 
ture of achievement may be reared. Mr. Lincoln is a long- 
headed and long-purposed man, who knows when he is ready, 
—a secret General McClellar. never learned. That he should 
be accused of playing Cromwell by the Opposition, and re- 
proached with not being Cromwellian enough by the more ar- 
dent of his own supporters, is proof enough that his action has 
been of that firm but deliberate temper best suited to troublous 
times and to constitutional precedents. One of these accusa- 
tions is the unworthy fetch of a party at a loss for argument, 
and the other springs from that exaggerated notion of the 
power of some exceptional characters upon events which Car- 
lyle has made fashionable, but which was never even approxi- 
mately true except in times when there was no such thing as 
public opinion, and of which there is no record personal enough 
to assure us what we are to believe. A more sincere man than 
Cromwell never lived, yet they know little of his history who 
do not know that his policy was forced to trim between Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians, and that he so far healed the 
wounds of civil war as to make England dreaded without satis- 
fying either. We have seen no reason to change our opinion of 
Mr. Lincoln since his wary scrupulousness won him the ap- 
plause of one party, or his decided action, when he was at last 
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convinced of its necessity, made him the momentary idol of the 
other. We will not call him a great man, for over-hasty praise 
is too apt to sour at last into satire, and greatness may be 
trusted safely to history and the future; but an honest one we 
believe him to be, and with no aim save to repair the glory and 
greatness of his country. 

But fortunately it is no trial of the personal merits of oppos- 
ing candidates on which the next election is to pronounce a 
verdict. The men set up by the two parties represent princi- 
ples utterly antagonistic and so far-reaching in their consequen- 
ces that all personal considerations and contemporary squabbles 
become as contemptible in appearance as they always are in 
reality. However General McClellan may equivocate and 
strive to hide himself in a cloud of ink, the man who rep- 
resents the party that deliberately and unanimously adopted 
the Chicago Platform is the practical embodiment of the prin- 
ciples contained in it. By ignoring the platform, he seems, it 
is true, to nominate himself; but this, though it may be good 
evidence of his own presumption, affords no tittle of proof 
that he could have been successful at Chicago without some 
distinct previous pledges of what his policy would be. If no 
such pledges were given, then the Convention nominated him 
with a clear persuasion that he was the sort of timber out of 
which tools are made. If they were not given, does not the 
acceptance of the nomination under false pretences imply a 
certain sacrifice of personal honor? And will the honor of 
the country be safe in the hands of a man who is careless of 
his own? General McClellan's election will be understood by 
the South and by the whole country as an acknowledgment 
of the right of secession, — an acknowledgment which will 
resolve the United States into an association for insurance 
against any risk of national strength and greatness by land or 
sea. Mr. Lincoln, on the other hand, is the exponent of prin- 
ciples vital to our peace, dignity, and renown, — of all that 
can save America from becoming Mexico, and insure popular 
freedom for centuries to come. 

It is the merest electioneering trick to say that the war has 
been turned from its original intention, as if this implied that 
a cheat had thereby been put upon the country. The truth is, 
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that the popular understanding has been gradually enlightened 
as to the real causes of the war, and, in consequence of that 
enlightenment, a purpose has grown up, defining itself slowly 
into clearer consciousness, to finish the war in the only way 
that will keep it finished, by rooting out the evil principle from 
which it sprang. The country has been convinced that a set- 
tlement which should stop short of this would be nothing more 
than a truce favorable only to the weaker party in the struggle, 
to the very criminals who forced it upon us. The single ques- 
tion is, Shall we have peace by submission or by victory ? 
General McClellan’s election insures the one, Mr. Lincoln’s 
gives us our only chance of the other. It is Slavery, and not 
the Southern people, that is our enemy ; we must conquer this 
to be at peace with them. With the relations of the several 
States of the Rebel Confederacy to the Richmond govern- 
ment, we have nothing to do; but to say, that, after being 
beaten as foreign enemies, they are to resume their previous 
relations to our own government as if nothing had happened, 
seems to us a manifest absurdity. From whom would General 
McClellan, if elected under his plan of conciliation, exact the 
penalties of rebellion? The States cannot be punished, and 
the only merciful way in which we can reach the real crim- 
inals is by that very policy of emancipation whose efficacy is 
proved by the bitter opposition of all the allies of the Rebel- 
lion in the North. This is a punishment which will not affect 
the independence of individual States, which will improve the 
condition of the mass of the Southern population, and which 
alone will remove the rock of offeuce from the pathway of 
democratic institutions. So long as slavery is left, there is 
antipathy between the two halves of the country, and the 
recurrence of actual war will be only a question of time. It 
is the nature of evil to ve aggressive. Without moral force in 
itself, it is driven, by the necessity of things, to seek material 
props. It cannot make peace with truth, if it would. Good, 
on the other hand, is by its very nature peaceful. Strong in 
itself, strong in the will of God and the sympathy of man, its 
conquests are silent and beneficent as those of summer, warm- 
ing into life, and bringing to blossom and fruitage, whatever is 
wholesome in men and the institutions of men. 














Jomini’s Life of Napoleon. 


Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Life of Napoleon. By Baron Jomini, General-in-Chief and 
Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of Russia. Translated from the 
French, with Notes, by H. W. Hatieck, LL.D., Major-General 
United States Army; Author of “ Elements of Military Art and 
Science”; “International Law, and the Laws of War,” &c., &c. 
With an Atlas. New York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Triib- 
ner & Co. 1864. 4 vols. 8vo. 


THe merit and importance of this work in its original language are 
well known to the students of military history and of the art of war. 
It is the history of the wars of the greatest commander of modern times, 
if not of all time, written by a man whose fitness for the task, by the 
qualities of his mind, his acquirements, and his position, was unequalled. 
It must continue to possess a high value so long as the career of the 
great soldier, statesman, legislator, and emperor shall continue to be an 
object of interest to mankind. Hitherto the work has not received in 
England and America that study and attention it deserves, from the 
fact, it may be, that, until the translation by Major-General Halleck, 
which has just appeared in four handsome volumes, there had been no 
English version of the work. 

General Halleck introduces his translation with a sketch of the life 
and writings of Jomini. He was born in the Canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, in 1779. His education was partly military and partly commer- 
cial. At the age of nineteen, he received an appointment to the staff of 
Keller. For many years he served Napoleon, and for many subsequent 
years the Emperor of Russia, in-the most confidential and important 
staff positions. He never had an assignment of trgops, but his advice 
was most valuable to the powerful monarchs to whom he was succes- 
sively attached. He has been a laborious student and a prolific author, 
and he occupies a distinguished position in the front rank of military 
historians. It is probably not going too far to say, that, in that small 
class of writers, he is not only unsurpassed, but that he has no equal. 

General Jomini’s Prologue represents a scene of commotion in the 
Elysian Fields in the month of May, 1821. The shades see their clear 
sky darkened, and hear the tumultuous noise of greedy Acheron. The 
unwonted sights and sounds convince them that some great shade is 
coming, and presently Napoleon appears. He is surrounded and 
greeted by the thronging multitudes, and then is questioned upon the 
great problems of his career by Alexander. Cwsar, and Frederick. 
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Napoleon’s reply makes up the book before us. And in accordance 
with this clumsy fiction, the narrative is conducted throughout in the 
first person. Jomini’s style is characterized by clearness, precision, and 
accuracy, but the interest which inseparably attaches to the treatment 
of such a subject by such an author is diminished by the great com- 
pression which the magnitude of his undertaking compelled him to 
practise. 

In General Halleck’s translation the sentences are well framed and 
well balanced, and the language is usually well chosen ; but it has not 
the clear conciseness of the original. Though the translation wants the 
last finish, it is respectably well done, and the defects of style are not 
numerous enough to interrupt disagreeably the attention of the reader. 
General Halleck informs us that his manuscript was prepared for and 
carried through the press by a friend, whom he does not name. It is 
evident that this friend is wanting in experience as a proof-reader, not 
to say in education. He has left the punctuation in a condition which is 
very frequently susceptible of improvement, and he has allowed som« 
glaring errors to pass uncorrected. Debauch is an awkward mistake 
for debouch, and enceinte is constantly printed enciente. Stragetic for 
strategic is an error especially unworthy of a general’s translation of a 
military work. Sometimes a word is permitted to retain its French 
form, as combattants, and sometimes the English form is allowed in a 
French phrase, as Chef-de-Battalion.. The Italian name Ventimiglia, 
in French Vintimille, appears once as Vintimilla and once as Verte- 
milla. Such misprints as Messena, Groza for Grossa, Carthagenians, 
maneuvers, assunder, were for where, division for divisions, defeats for 
defeat, striped for stripped, are not uncommon. Compromitted is used 
repeatedly for compromised, and troops in action are said to be sus- 
tained by others, when supported is the appropriate word. Napoleon 
is represented as declaring that the French troops “ lively pursued the 
retreating enemy.”- This peculiar phrase occurs more than once. 
Alvinzi advances “to raise the siege of Wurmser,” as if Wurmser 
were a place, and not a general. Napoleon speaks of invading “the 
Carinthia.” La Carinthie is good French, but it is not common to 
prefix the definite article in English to the name of a province. Other 
errors, which more gravely affect the sense, may also be owing to the 
carelessness of the translator’s friend, but they will be noted in our 
remarks upon the merit of the translation. 

Our long war is leading many Americans to read military books, and 
some to make a study of military matters. General Halleck’s transla- 
tion, therefore, appears at a good time. For the true soldier, and for 
the faithful student of the art and history of war, Jomini’s work is a book 
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of very great value. But, even for this small class, it is not a book to 
begin with. To profit by it to any considerable degree, one should 
have a general knowledge of the campaigns of Napoleon, and a good 
acquaintance with the topography and geography of the countries in 
which he waged his wars. With such knowledge, and attentive study, 
the most important lessons may be learned from this book about the 
combinations and movements, the strategy and tactics, of the great 
master of the art of war. Without such knowledge, the mind of most 
readers will be confused by the incessant appearance of new names, 
both of places and of men, and the great compression which the author 
was obliged to practise will destroy all sense of the proportionate mag- 
nitude of the events which crowd his pages. 

These general characteristics of the book almost deprive it of attrac- 
tion for the general reader. The majority of that class of general 
readers who read for information will find that, owing to their own 
want of knowledge, they carry away so little from it that they will soon 
be ready to close it, and employ their time elsewhere to more imme- 
diate advantage. The men who read for pleasure may seize the book 
with avidity. There is no name more potent than that of Napoleon, 
and a certain vague interest has long been attached, in this country, to 
the name of the almost unknown Jomini. It has been rumored that he 
not only understood and wrote about such abstruse matters as strategy, 
grand tactics, and logistics, but that he had taken all military knowledge 
to be his province, and that in mastery of the theory of war he was 
not inferior to the great conqueror whom he served. It is natural for 
men to open his book as if they were entering a gallery hung with 
pictures of Arcola and Rivoli, of Marengo and Austerlitz, of Jena and 
Waterloo. ' There is some hope of hearing the guns of Nelson at 
Aboukir, of visiting the trenches of St. Jean d’Acre, of seeing the Pyr- 
amids from which the centuries looked down on the legions of France, 
or of bearing some of the hardships and exposures of the passage of 
the Alps. Alison, in his descriptions of battles, has taught us to taste 
the delights of picturesque and dramatic error, and Kinglake, in his 
“Invasion of the Crimea,” has photographed for us the banks of the 
Alma, and led us on the field and through the ranks and among the 
guns and the horses, and found time, in the very crisis of the battle, to 
introduce us to generals and colonels, and even enlisted men, and has 
seen to it that the acquaintance should not stop with the introduction, 
but should by degrees ripen into intimacy. It is far different in this 
book. The drums and trumpets do not sound. The eagles do not 
glisten. The greatest battles are described in a few lines, or, at most, 
in a few paragraphs. It is very seldom that there is more than the 
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briefest description of the positions and movements of great bodies of 
troops. No pictures are presented to our eyes, and the story of Auster- 
litz is told wellnigh as dryly as if the author were developing a mathe- 
matical problem. But those who, desirous to understand the art of 
war, really study the book as it deserves, will be well repaid for their 
toil ; and for them we have a few remarks to make on the character of 
General Halleck’s translation. 

The translation is generally faithful in substance, and successful in 
giving the spirit of the original, but it is not free from discreditable, and 
sometimes serious errors. This is a strong statement, and we therefore 
shall support it by numerous instances. It is true that some of the 
errors we shall note may be owing to the fault of the translator’s friend, 
and not of the translator, but it is the merit of the book, and not of its 
makers, that is under consideration. These errors seem to be gener- 
ally owing rather to carelessness than to ignorance, but they often affect 
the meaning. 

In Vol. I. p. 99, we find Napoleon saying: “I marched .... with my 
grenadiers on the divisions of Massena and Augereau.” For on we 
should read and. 

P. 103: “ Before beginning new exploits I promised my soldiers to 
regulate the interior administration of Lombardy.” This seems a 
very singular promise for an invading general to make to his victori- 
ous army. A reference to the original shows that these words are 
a mistranslation. There we find: Avant de courir aux nouveaux ex- 
ploits que je promettats & mes soldats, je donnai des soins a ladmini- 
stration, &c. 

P. 111: “But, fortunately for us, Naples now produces no Hanni- 
bals.” With this compare the original: Heureusement ce n’était pas a@ 
Naples qu’il fallait, de nos jours, chercher un Annibal. 

P. 166: “such a clause is always eventual.” These words mean 
little or nothing. The French is, wne pareille clause est toujours éven- 
tuelle. Hwventuelle means contingent, while eventual means consequential, 
ultimate, final. . 

P.16$ Pour tourner de plus prés la dreite de larchidue, is translat- 
ed, “so as to turn nearer the right of the Archduke.” Many readers 
would fail to understand that turn was the word governing the right. 

P. 207: “ Finally, we know that the English,” &c. The use of the 
present tense here, where the original has savions, quite ruins the 
sense. . 

P. 234, Napoleon is made to say: “If my reputation had suffered 
any by the affair,” &c.; a very inelegant and imperfect rendering of 
Si ma réputation avait pu étre faiblement obscurcie par, &. 
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P. 267: “The Cabinet of Vienna, more intent upon consolidating 
its power in Italy than in destroying the organized corps which had 
compromitted us in the Grisons, had directed,” &c. This is utterly 
unintelligible, not to say nonsensical. Jomini wrote: Le Cabinet de 
Vienne, plus jaloux de se consolider en Italie que de détruire les 
corps organisés que nous avions compromis dans les Grisons, avait 
prescrit, &e. 

In the same paragraph, the march assigned to Bellegarde is made to 
appear as a duty left by him to the division of Haddick. 

P. 268: “thinking to prevent.” In French, sentant qwil devait 
empécher. Expectation is made to take the place of consciousness of 
necessity. 

P. 272: “ Merlin and Treilhard .... completely contracted the feeble 
Laréveillére.” These words have no meaning. The French verb is 
entrainaient, which means controlled or even constrained. 

P. 321: “situated on an impregnable rock.” Original: situé dans 
une position inexpugnable. 

P. 328: “a rear-guard left by Ott at Marenga was routed.” This is 
stronger than the French en fut débusquée, which means only was dis- 
lodged or driven out. J 

P. 329: “seemed not to wish a battle.” Original: semblait indi- 
quer quil n’était point décidé a livrer bataille. Here again the Eng- 
lish expression is stronger than the original warrants. 

P. 330: “ Ott, having returned from Castel-Ceriolo, .... threatens to 
take our right in reserve.” There can be nothing in the way of mis- 
translation much worse than this. Jomini’s language, in describing a 
critical moment in the battle of Marengo, is as follows: Ott, ayant dé- 
passé Castel-Ceriolo, menagait de prendre & revers notre droite; that is, 
Ott, having passed, or advanced beyond, Castel-Ceriolo (a place beyond 
the right of the French position), threatened to take our right in re- 
verse. 

P. 331: “ But on the other wing we are less fortunate.” Mais, en 
revanche, sur ma gauche elles (i.e. mes affaires) vout au plus mal. This 
means “as badly as possible.” 

P. 331: “his centre is pierced, and his entire corps is driven back 
on San Giuliano.” This is to the French something as the Southern 
to the Northern account of a Federal success: son centre est enfoncé, et 
tout son corps, mis en désordre, se trouve vivement poussé sur San Giu- 
liano. 

P..331: “to prolonging the movement of retreat on the left.” 
The word “ prolonging” is ill chosen; the French word is ralentir, 
which means to slacken, to abate the speed. The whole sentence 
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beginning “ The enemy, after a short halt,” is weakly and imperfectly 
translated. 

P. 333: “The column is broken, the head, cut off and surrounded, 
surrenders.” The French reads thus: La colonne ébranlée se pelotonne, 
la téte, entourée et enfoncée, finit par mettre bas les armes ; that is to 
say, The shaken column breaks, and ifs head, surrounded and over- 
whelmed, finally lays down its arms. 

P. 335: “a brilliant and timely charge of the cavalry.” The French 
for this is feebly translated. It is, une charge de cavalerie faite & propos 
et & Vimproviste. 

P. 335. On this short page of only three lines is found another 
mistake, unworthy of a scholar. “The Austrians... . fight in retreat.” 
The French is, Les Autrichiens . ... battent en retraite, that is, fall back, 
or retreat. The translator seems to have mistaken the phrase for se 
battent en retraite. 

P. 337: “reaches.” French, se replie a, i. e. “ falls back to.” 

P. 339: “ The Cabinet of Vienna sent to me M. St. Julien.” This 
should be “sent back.” The French is renvoya. The use of the word 
sent puzzles the reader of the preceding paragraph. 

P. 360: “ Nelson replied by the signal for deadly combat.” A very 
weak translation of répondit par le signal de combat & mort. 

P. 363: “this recession of two thirds of the debt.” The original 
of this ill-chosen word is annulation, which means abatement, or can- 
cellation. 

Vol. II. p. 132: “anticipate the enemy’s project.” The original has 
déjouer, which means to baffle or thwart. 

P. 134: “the emperor’s and the general head-quarters.” French, 
les empereurs et le quartier-général. The careless admission of the 
apostrophe quite changes the sense, and drives the Emperor of Austria 
or of Russia from the mind of the reader. 

P. 134: “The reports of my guards.” French, Les rapports des 
grands-gardes. Napoleon’s guards and his grand-guards occupied very 
different positions. 

Pp. 135, 136: “ But to give it success required something more than 
the action of this isolated left.” These words do not correspond to the 
original: Mais, pour qwil réussit, il ne fallait pas isoler cette gauche 
agissante. 

P. 137: “Lannes moves with equal rapidity.” Original, Zannes 
marche a la méme hauteur ; i. e. “ on the same line.” 

P. 137: “to march and dispute ” ;—a careless mistake, of some im- 
portance. The French reads, pour masquer et disputer. 

P. 138: “ disposed en crotsement.” This is a very curious and puz- 
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zling error. The original is, disposées en croissant, i. e. “in the form 
of a crescent.” The translator seems to have coined a new French 
phrase to interpret an old and familiar one to American readers. 

P. 189: “the Russian generals.” French, gardes russes. Another 
grave error, from mere carelessness. 

P. 140: “at Austerlitz.” French, d’Austerlitz, i. e. from Austerlitz. 
The reader will see that the difference is important. 

P. 140: “to cope with the enemy.” French, pour achever Cennemi, 
i. e. to despatch, dispose of. 

P. 142: “@oads which .... the frost rendered almost impassable.” 
French, le dégel, i. e. thaw. 

P. 142. The paragraph beginning, “ The position of the enemy,” is 
unlike the original, from omissions and errors too numerous for mention, 
except the serious error of speaking of Davoust as able to “advance to 
Goeding,” where the French means “ get to Goeding before the enemy.” 

P. 143 : “ negotiations were to be resumed”; des négociateurs (du- 
rent) se réunir, i. e. “commissioners were to meet.” 

The Translator’s Preface describes the translation as “ almost literal, 
only a few paragraphs being slightly condensed. These relate to sub- 
jects which at the present time are of very little interest.” We must 
therefore attribute in part to carelessness the not infrequent omissions, 
of which we shall offer a few specimens. 

Vol. I. p. 317: “The Austrian general, who had an army three 
* times as numerous as that of the French,” &c. In the original, the 
words dans [état de Génes follow the words thus translated, and are 
omitted from the translation. 

Vol. II. p. 133. The words cette tournée donna lieu & un des événe- 
ments les plus touchants de ma vie, after “he would not have put any 
faith in it,” are not translated at all, perhaps because General Halleck 
thought them not in keeping with the general dryness of the book ; and 
perhaps we may trace to the same feeling the numerous changes in the 
striking description of Napoleon’s ride through his lines, on the night 
before Austerlitz, by which the picturesqueness of ong of the few pic- 
turesque passages in the book is toned down. 

P. 138: “ Kamenski’s brigade, .. . . assailed on its right flank, suc- 
ceeds in re-establishing their affairs for a moment.” It seems strange 
that a single brigade, assailed on its flank, should do this, but, turning 
to the original, we find words omitted. Jomini wrote, La brigade 
Kamvnski,... . assaillée ainsi, &c., vient réunir ses efforts & ceux de 
Kutusoff, et rétablir un moment les affaires. 

P. 141. The words o&% il se trouvait engagé are omitted in the 
translation, after the words “escape from the trap.” 
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The fact stated in the Preface, that “it is very difficult to procure 
a copy [of Jomini’s Life of Napoleon] in French,” gives this translation 
a certain value. But a pretty careful examination of more than half 
the four volumes, and a comparison of much of their contents with the 
original, has detected so many inaccuracies, errors, and omissions, as to 
leave us with the impression that every one who has access to a library 
which contains the original will do better to consult or read that than 
to use the translation. 

The volume of maps which accompanies the translation is composed 
of A. K. Johnston’s reduction from the originals of Jomiffi, and seems 
to be admirable in every particular. 





2.— Essays on Fiction. By Nassau W. Sentor. London. 1864. 


WE opened this work with the hope of finding a general survey of 
the nature and principles of the subject of which it professes to treat. 
Its title had led us to anticipate some attempt to codify the vague and 
desultory canons, which cannot, indeed, be said to govern, but which in 
some measure define, this department of literature. We had long re- 
gretted the absence of any critical treatise upon fiction. But our regret 
was destined to be embittered by disappointment. 

The title of the volume before us is a misnomer. The late Mr. Senior 
would have done better to call his book Essays on Fictions. Essays on 
the Novelists, even, would have been too pretentious a name. For in 
the first place, Mr. Senior’s novelists are but five in number; and in 
the second, we are treated, not to an examination of their general merits, 
but to an exposition of the plots of their different works. These Essays, 
we are told, appeared in four of the leading English Reviews at inter- 
vals from the year 1821 to the year 1857. On the whole, we do not 
think they were worth this present resuscitation. Individually respect- 
able enough in their time and place, they yet make a very worthless 
book. It is not pecessarily very severe censure of a magazine article 
to say that it contains nothing. Sandwiched between two disquisitions 
of real merit, it may subsist for a couple of weeks upon the accidental 
glory of its position. But when half a dozen empty articles are bound 
together, they are not calculated to form a very substantial volume. Mr. 
Senior’s papers may incur the fate to which we are told that inanimate 
bodies, after long burial, are liable on exposure to the air, — they crum- 
ble into nothing. Much better things have been said on these same au- 
thors than anything Mr. Senior has given us. Much wiser dicta than his 
lie buried in the dusty files of the minor periodicals. His remarks are 
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but a dull restatement of the current literary criticism. He is superfi- 
cial without being lively; he is indeed so heavy, that we are induced 
to wonder why his own weight does not force him below the surface. 
But he brings one important quality to his task. - He is evidently a 
very good novel-reader. For this alone we are grateful. By profes- 
sion not a critic nor a maker of light books, he yet read novels thought- 
fully. In his eyes, we fancy, the half-hour “ wasted” over a work of 
fiction was recovered in the ensuing half-hour’s meditation upon it. 
That Mr. Senior was indeed what is called a “ confirmed ” novel-read- 
er, his accurate memory for details, his patient research into inconsist- 
encies, — dramatic, historic, geographic, — abundantly demonstrate. 
The literary judgments of persons not exclusively literary are often 
very pleasant. ‘There are some busy men who have read more roman- 
ces and verses than twenty idle women. They have devoured all 
James and Dumas at odd hours. They have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Bulwer, Coventry Patmore, and the morning paper, in 
their daily transit to their place of business. They have taken advan- 
tage of a day in bed to review all Richardson. It is only because they 
are hard-working men that they can do these things. They do them 
to the great surprise of their daughters and sisters, who stay at home all 
day to practise listless sonatas and read the magazines. If these ladies 
had spent the day in teaching school, in driving bargains, or in writing 
sermons, they would readily do as much. For our own part, we should 
like nothing better than to write stories for weary lawyers and school- 
masters. Idle people are satisfied with the great romance of doing 
nothing. But busy people come fresh to their idleness. The imagina- 
tive faculty, which has been gasping for breath all day under the great 
pressure of reason, bursts forth when its possessor is once ensconced 
under the evening lamp, and draws a long breath in the fields of fiction. 
It fills its lungs for the morrow. Sometimes, we regret to say, it fills 
them in rather a fetid atmosphere ; but for the most part it inhales the 
wholesome air of Anglo-Saxon good sense. Certain young persons are 
often deeply concerned at their elders’ interest in a book which they 
themselves have voted either very dull or very silly. The truth is, that 
their elders are more credulous than they. Young persons, however 
they may outgrow the tendency in later life, are often more or less ro- 
mancers on their own account. While the tendency lasts, they are very 
critical in the matter of fictiohs. It is often enough to damn a well- 
intentioned story, that the heroine should be called Kate rather than 
Katherine ; the hero Anthony rather than Ernest. These same youth- 
ful critics will be much more impartial at middle age. Many a matron 
of forty will manage to squeeze out a tear over the recital of a form of 
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courtship which at eighteen she thought absurdly improbable. She will 
be plunged in household cares; her life will have grown prosaic ; her 
thoughts will have overcome their bad habits. It would seem, therefore, 
that as her knowledge of life has increased, her judgment of fiction, 
which is but a reflection of life, should have become more unerring. 
But it is a singular fact, that as even the most photographically disposed 
novels address pre-eminently the imagination, her judgment, if it be of 
the average weight, will remain in abeyance, while her rejuvenated 
imagination takes a holiday. The friends of a prolific novelist must be 
frequently tempted to wonder at the great man’s fertility of invention, 
and to deprecate its moral effects. An author’s wife, sitting by his 
study-table, and reading page after page of manuscript as he dashes it 
off, will not be unlikely to question him thus: “ Do you never weary 
of this constant grinding out of false persons and events? To tell the 
truth, I do. Iwould rather not read any more, if you please. It’s 
very pretty, but there ’s too much of it. It’s all so untrue. I believe 
I will go up to the nursery. Do you never grow sick of this atmosphere 
of lies?” To which the prolific novelist will probably reply: “ Some- 
times; but not by any means so often as you might suppose. Just as 
the habitually busy man is the best novel-reader, so he is the best 
novel-writer ; so the best novelist is the busiest man. It is, as you say, 
because I ‘ grind out’ my men and women that I endure them. It is 
because I create them by the sweat of my brow that I venture to look 
them in the face. My work is my salvation. If this great army of 
puppets came forth at my simple bidding, then indeed I should die of 
their senseless clamor. But as the matter stands, they are my very good 
friends. The pains of labor regulate and consecrate my progeny. If 
it were as easy to write novels as to read them, then, too, my stomach 
might rebel against the phantom-peopled atmosphere which I have 
given myself to breathe. If the novelist endowed with the greatest 
‘ facility’ ever known wrote with a tenth part of the ease attributed to 
him, then again his self-sufficiency might be a seventh wonder. But 
he only half suffices to himself, and it is the constant endeavor to sup- 
ply the talesing half, to make both ends meet, that reconciles him to his 
occupation.” 

But we have wandered from our original proposition ; which was, 
that the judgments of intelligent half-critics, like Mr. Senior, are very 
pleasant to serious critics. That is, they would be very pleasant in 
conversation ; but they are hardly worth the trouble of reading. A 
person who during a long life has kept up with the light literature of 
his day, if he have as good a memory as Mr. Senior, will be an inter- 
esting half-hour’s companion. He will remind you of a great deal that 
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you have forgotten. This will be his principal merit. This is Mr. 
Senior’s chief merit in the present volume. 

His five authors are Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Mrs. Stowe, and — 
Colonel Senior. We are at loss to understand this latter gentleman’s 
presence in so august a company. He wrote, indeed, a tale called 
“ Charles Vernon,” and we believe him to be a relative of the author. 
His presence was doubtless very good fun to the Messrs. Senior, but it 
is rather poor fun to the public. It must be confessed, however, that 
Mr. Senior has restrained the partiality of blood to decent limits. He 
uses his kinsman chiefly as a motive for an esthetic dissertation of 
questionable soundness ; and he praises his story no more than, to judge 
from two or three extracts, it deserves. 

He begins with Sir Walter Scott. The articles of which the paper 
on Scott is composed were written while the Waverley Novels were in 
their first editions. In our opinion this fact is their chief recommenda- 
tion. It is interesting to learn the original effect of these remarkable 
books. It is pleasant to see their classical and time-honored figures 
dealt with as the latest sensations of the year. In the year 1821, the 
authorship of the novels was still unavowed. But we may gather from 
several of Mr. Senior’s remarks the general tendency of the public faith. 
The reviewer has several sly hits at the author of “Marmion” He 
points out a dozen coincidences in the talent and treatment of the poet 
and the romancer. And he leaves the intelligent reader to draw his own 
conclusions. After a short preface he proceeds to the dismemberment 
of each of the novels, from “ Rob Roy” downward. In retracing one 
by one these long-forgotten plots and counter-plots, we yield once more 
to something of the great master’s charm. We are inclined to believe 
that this charm is proof against time. The popularity which Mr. Senior 
celebrated forty years ago has in no measure subsided. The only per- 
ceptible change in Sir Walter’s reputation is indeed the inevitable lot 
of great writers. He has submitted to the somewhat attenuating or- 
deal of classification ; he has become a standard author. He has been 
provided with a seat in our literature; and if his visible stature has 
been by just so much curtailed, we must remember that it is only the 
passing guests who remain standing. Mr. Senior is a great admirer 
of Sir Walter, as may be gathered from the fact that ‘he devotes two 
hundred pages to him. And yet he has a keen eye for his defects ; 
and these he correctly holds to be very numerous. Yet he still loves 
him in spite of his defects; which we think will be the permanent 
attitude of posterity. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the publication of the last of the 
Waverley series. During thirty years it has been exposed to the pub- 
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lic view. And meanwhile an immense deal has been accomplished in 
the department of fiction. A vast army has sprung up, both of pro- 
ducers and consumers. To the latter class a novel is no longer the im- 
posing phenomenon it was in Sir Walter’s time. It implies no very 
great talent; ingenuity is held to be the chief requisite for success. 
And indeed to write a readable novel is actually a task of so little ap- 
parent difficulty, that with many popular writers the matter is a con- 
stant trial of speed with the reading public. This was very much the 
case with Sir Walter. His facility in composition was almost as great 
as that of Mrs. Henry Wood, o* modern repute. But it was the fashion 
among his critics to attribute this remarkable fact rather to. his tran- 
scendent strength than to the vulgarity of his task. This was a wise 
conviction. Mrs. Wood writes three volumes in three months, to last 
three months. Sir Walter performed the same feat, and here, after the 
lapse of forty years, we still linger over those hasty pages. And we do 
it in the full cognizance of faults which even Mrs. Wood has avoided, 
of foibles for which she would blush. The public taste has been educat- 
ed to a spirit of the finest discernment, the sternest exaction. No pub- 
lisher would venture to offer “ Ivanhoe ” in the year 1864 as a novelty. 
The secrets of the novelist’s craft have been laid bare ; new contrivan- 
ces have been invented ; and as fast as the old machinery wears out, it 
is repaired by the clever artisans of the day. Our modern ingenuity 
works prodigies of which the great Wizard never dreamed. And be- 
sides ingenuity we have had plenty of genius. We have had Dickens 
and Thackeray. Twenty other famous writers are working in the 
midst of us. The authors of “Amyas Leigh,” of “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” of “ Romola,” have all overtaken the author of “ Waver- 
ley ” in his own walk. Sir Edward Bulwer has produced several his- 
torical tales, which, to use an expressive vulgarism, have “gone down” 
very extensively. And yet old-fashioned, ponderous Sir Walter holds 
his own. 

He was the inventor of a new style. We all know the immense 
advantage a craftsman derives from this fact. He was the first to sport 
a fashion which was eventually takenup. For many years he enjoyed 
the good fortune of a patentee. It is difficult for the present genera- 
tion to appreciate the blessings of this fashion. But when we review 
the modes prevailing for twenty years before, we see almost as great a 
difference as a sudden transition from the Spenserian ruff to the By- 
ronic collar. We may best express Scott’s character by saying that, 
with one or two exceptions, he was the first English prose story-teller. 
He was the first fictitious writer who addressed the public from its own 
level, without any preoccupation of place. Richardson is classified 
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simply by the matter of length. He is neither a romancer nor a story- 
teller: he is simply Richardson. The works of Fielding and Smollett 
are less monumental, yet we cannot help feeling that they too are 
writing for an age in which a single novel is meant to go a great way. 
And then these three writers are emphatically preachers and moralists. 
In the heart of their productions lurks a didactic raison d’étre. Even 
Smollett — who at first sight appears to recount his heroes’ adventures 
very much as Leporello in the opera rehearses the exploits of Don 
Juan — aims to instruct andto edify. To posterity one of the chief 
attractions of “'Tom Jones” is the fact that its author was one of the 
masses, that he wrote from the midst of the working, suffering mortal 
throng. But we feel guilty in reading the book in any such disposition 
of mind. We feel guilty, indeed, in admitting the question of art or 
science into our considerations. The story is like a vast episode in a 
sermon preached by a grandly humorous divine ; and however we may 
be entertained by the way, we must not forget that our ultimate duty 
is to be instructed. With the minister’s week-day life we have no con- 
cern: for the present he is awful, impersonal Morality ; and we shall 
incur his severest displeasure if we view him as Henry Fielding, Esq., 
as a rakish man of letters, or even as a figure in English literature. 
“ Waverley ” was the first novel which was self-forgetful. It proposed 
simply to amuse the reader, as an old English ballad amused him. It 
undertook to prove nothing but facts. It was the novel irresponsible. 
We do not mean to say that Scott’s great success was owing solely to 
this, the freshness of his method. This was, indeed, of great account, 
but it was as nothing compared with his own intellectual wealth. Be- 
fore him no prose-writer had exhibited so vast and rich an imagination : 
it had not, indeed, been supposed that in prose the imaginative faculty 
was capable of such extended use. Since Shakespeare, no writer had 
created so immense a gallery of portraits, nor, on the whole, had any 
portraits been so lifelike. Men and women, for almost the first time 
out of poetry, were presented in their habits as they lived. The 
Waverley characters were all instinct with something of the poetic fire. 
To our present taste many of them may seem little better than lay- 
figures. But there are many kinds of lay-figures. A person who goes 
from the workshop of a carver of figure-heads for ships to an exhibi- 
tion of wax-work, will find in the latter the very reflection of nature. 
And even when occasionally the waxen visages are somewhat inex- 
pressive, he can console himself with the sight of unmistakable velvet 
and brocade and tartan. Scott went to his prose task with essentially 
the same spirit which he had brought to the composition of his poems. 
Between these two departments of his work the difference is very small. 
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Portions of “Marmion” are very good prose ; portions of “Old Mor- 
tality ” are tolerable poetry. Scott was never a very deep, intense, 
poetic poet: his verse alone was unflagging. So when he attacked his 
prose characters with his habitual poetic inspiration, the harmony of 
style was hardly violated. It is a great peculiarity, and perhaps it is 
one of the charms of his historical tales, that history is dealt with in all 
poetic reverence. He is tender of the past: he knows that she is frail. 
He certainly knows it. Sir Walter could not have read so widely or 
so curiously as he did, without discovering a vast deal that was gross 
and ignoble in bygone times. But he excludes these elements as if he 
feared they would clash with his numbers. He has the same indiffer- 
ence to historic truth as an epic poet, without, in the novels, having the 
same excuse. We write historical tales differently now. We acknowl- 
edge the beauty and propriety of a certain poetic reticence. But we 
confine it to poetry. The task of the historical story-teller is, not to in- 
vest, but to divest the past. Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King” are far 
more one-sided, if we may so express it, than anything of Scott’s. But 
imagine what disclosures we should have if Mr. Charles Reade were to 
take it into his head to write a novel about King Arthur and his times. 
Having come thus far, we are arrested by the sudden conviction that 
it is useless to dogmatize upon Scott; that it is almost ungrateful to 
criticise him. He, least of all, would have invited or sanctioned any 
curious investigation of his works. They were written without pre- 
tence: all that has been claimed for them has been claimed by others 
than their author. They are emphatically works of entertainment. As 
such let us cherish and preserve them. Say what we will, we should 
be very sorry to lose, and equally sorry to mendthem. There are few 
of us but can become sentimental over the uncounted hours they have 
cost us. There are moments of high-strung sympathy with the spirit 
which is abroad when we might find them rather dull — in parts ; but 
they are capital books to have read. Who would forego the compan- 
ionship of all those shadowy figures which stand side by side in their 
morocco niches in yonder mahogany cathedral? What youth would 
willingly close his eyes upon that dazzling array of female forms, — so 
serried that he can hardly see where to choose, — Rebecca of York, 
Edith Plantagenet, Mary of Scotland, sweet Lucy Ashton? What 
maiden would consent to drop the dear acquaintance of Halbert Glen- 
dinning, of Wilfred of Ivanhoe, of Roland Graeme and Henry Morton ? 
. Scott was a born story-teller: we can give him no higher praise. Sur- 
veying his works, his character, his method, as a whole, we can liken 
him to nothing better than to a strong and kindly elder brother, who 
‘gathers his juvenile public about him at eventide, and pours out a stream 
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of wondrous improvisation. Who cannot remember an experience like 
this? On no occasion are the delights of fiction so intense. Fiction? 
These are the triumphs of fact. In the richness of his invention and 
memory, in the infinitude of his knowledge, in his improvidence for the 
future, in the skill with which he answers, or rather parries, sudden 
questions, in his low-voiced pathos and his resounding merriment, he is 
identical with the ideal fireside chronicler. And thoroughly to enjoy 
him, we must again become as credulous as children at twilight. 

The only other name of equal greatness with Scott’s handled by Mr. 
Senior is Thackeray’s. His remarks upon Thackeray are singularly 
pointless. He tells us that “Vanity Fair” is a remarkable book ; but 
a person whose knowledge of Thackeray was derived from Mr. Sen- 
ior’s article would be surely at a loss to know wherein it is remarkable. 
To him it seems to have been above all amusing. We confess that this 
was not our impression of the book on our last reading. We remember 
once witnessing a harrowing melodrama in a country playhouse, where 
we happened to be seated behind a rustic young couple who labored 
under an almost brutal incapacity to take the play as it was meant. 
They were like bloodhounds on the wrong track. They laughed up- 
roariously, whereas the great point of the piece was that they should 
weep. They found the horrors capital sport, and when the central 
horror reached its climax, their merriment had assumed such violence 
that the prompter, at the cost of all dramatic vraisemblance, had to ad- 
vance to the footlights and inform them that he should be obliged to 
suspend the performance until betwixt them they could compose a decent 
visage. We can imagine some such stern inclination on the part of the 
author of “ Vanity Fair,” on learning that there were those in the au- 
dience who mistook his performance for a comedy. 

We have no space to advert to Mr. Senior’s observations upon Bul- 
wer. They are at least more lenient than any we ourselves should be 
tempted to make. As for the article on Mrs. Stowe, it is quite out of 
place. It is in no sense of the word a literary criticism. It is a disqui- 
sition on the prospects of slavery in the United States. 





3.— The Campaner Thal, and Other Writings. From the German of 
JEAN Pavut Friepricu Ricuter. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1864. 16mo. pp. 383. 


GRATEFUL as we are to the publishers of this volume for the gener- 
ous faith in Jean Paul and their public which inspires them to briiig 
out in so excellent a form everything of his which they can get in 
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English, — nevertheless, ungracious as it may seem, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our regret that, in this instance, they did not wait long 
enough to add to the leading piece in this collection the affecting torso 
which belongs with it, letting these, with certain fragments and senten- 
ces (unfinished piers of the great bridge over its vast subject), occupy 
the present volume, and reserving the rest of the miscellaneous material 
for another. 

It is known to all readers of Jean Paul's life, that he was engaged on 
a work, resuming the subject of the Campaner Thal, when death arrested 
the busy hand and brain, and took that great heart home to the perfec- 
tion for which it yearned and labored. It was this unfinished work; the 
“ Selina,” and not the Campaner Thal, which was laid upon his coffin, 
and went down with all that was mortal of Jean Paul into his grave. 

The German editor of the Selina prefixes to the book some “ Prefa- 
tory Fragments” extracted from the author’s commonplace-books of 
preparation for the work, concluding with the droll sentence, “ No re- 
viewer will, I trust, act against me the part of Cain, who slew Abel, 
because he asserted immortality,” and containing the following affecting 
passage: “Why no fun in Selina? not because the subject forbade 
it, — for see my Campaner Thal; not because I was too old, — for 
see my next book; but because I felt no inclination for it.” The fun 
in the Campaner Thal refers to the grotesque and satirical series of 
wood-cuts and commentaries on the ten commandments which, in the 
German, form part of that book, and his “next book,” which was to 
contain fun, had already for many years had its plan sketched under 
the title of “ The Kite, or my last Comic Work.” 

This Preface is dated “ Baireuth, November 14, 1825.” 

It seems that, soon after the publication of the Campaner Thal, Jean 
Paul formed the plan of a second work on Immortality, and for that 
purpose prepared a blank-book, to contain hints for future development, 
which he entitled, “ Campaner Thal. September, 1816.” 

After some years he made a second book, on which he inscribed 
“ Selina I.; or Continuation of the Campaner Thal. June 23, 1823”; 
—shortly after, another, “Selina II. November, 1823” ; — then 
“Selina III. 14 September, 1824; 8 April, 1825” ;— and finally a 
fourth, which he entitled “ History” (a green-bound quarto, relic and 
remembrancer of his dear son Max, who died in 1821); this last end- 
ing with the paper called “ Proof from Memory,” and bringing all of 
the work that could be published to a close. 

The fragment, as it now stands printed, is in nine chapters, named 
after the planets, beginning with Mercury and ending with Jupiter. 

The Preface says: “If Herodotus divided his History, and Goethe 
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his poem of ‘ Hermann and Dorothea,’ not into chapters, but among the 
nine Muses, I thought I might be allowed to choose, considering the 
greater number and lesser worth of my divisions, instead of the nine 
Muses, merely the eleven chief Planets with their ministry of moons 
as the doorkeepers and ancestral statues of the several rooms. One 
resemblance at least the planetary company need not be ashamed of 
in my chapters, that these, like them, have chosen a sun as the centre 
of their orbit, and the title might be a double one: Immortality or 
God.” i 

The author had revised the first five Planets a few months before his 
death, and declared that these chapters (in the red-bound volume, after- 
ward buried with him) were ready for the press; the Juno, Ceres, and 
Pallas chapters were complete, but had not been revised; the Jupiter 
chapter was yet unfinished; two more, Saturn and Uranus, and per- 
haps a closing chapter, which (in the words of the editor) “ was to col- 
lect the whole circle of Planets around the Sun of Immortality,” were 
only indicated, but not written out,— when this extraordinary spirit 
« passed the flaming bounds of space and time.” 

“Thus far, and no farther,” the editor’s loving and reverent hand 
places, instead of Finis, at the end of this incomplete work, and makes 
these words the text for his touching reminiscences of Jean Paul’s last 
days and studies, and of the beautiful simplicity with which, amidst his 
growing blindness and his sorrow for the loss of his only son, he re- 
signed himself to the will of Providence. On his last day he let him- 
self be taken to his chamber at three in the afternoon, and lay there with 
the serene and submissive composure of a child, in peaceful waiting for 
the, great summons. 

Such is the merest superficial account of the origin of Jean Paul’s 
last work, which we hope the publishers of the Campaner Thal will 
some day present to his admirers. 

But now, having spoken of what they have not given us, it is time 
we said something of what they have given us. Of the translation of 
the Campaner Thal we are sorry not to be able to speak in high praise. 
To be sure, it would have to be a very poor translation which should 
wholly conceal Jean Paul’s beauties, which should not in fact reveal 
much of his charm. And certainly this version does, on the whole, 
give a vast deal, perhaps we should say almost the whole of Jean 
Paul’s meaning, and a good deal of that rhythm which is the hardest 
thing to carry over from one language to another. Still, having care- 
fully compared a considerable portion of it — the first and last Stations 
closely — with the original, we are bound to say that we find a number 
of blemishes or defects, arising, we are persuaded, more from inatten- 
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tion than from incompetency. Jean Paul is a writer whom it will not 
do to think of rendering at a flying glance, or by substituting trans- 
fusion for translation. He demands a close, conscientious eye and 
hand. 

The faults of translation generally may be divided into three classes, 
— understatement, overstatement, misstatement, of an author’s thought. 
With Jean Paul one is hardly liable to sin much in the second of these 
respects; in the first and last, Miss Bauer is too often found tripping. 
Perhaps her chief fault is what many translators of Jean Paul are 
chargeable with, namely, that of little weakenings and tamings of his 
expression, which, when looked at in single cases, may not seem much, © 
but in the long run seriously impair the power of the writing and blur 
the manifestations of the author’s genius. Thus it might seem hyper- 
critical to remark on “minutely condensed world” (in the Introduction) 
as a translation of “kleine zusammengeschmolzene”; on the rendering 
of Isles of the Blest by “the Holy”; Daphne’s grove by “grotto”; 
verschmerzen (p. 8) by “ withstand,” instead of worry down or the 
like, “all sorrows”; making the lover drag, instead of snatch, the 
hands of the dead maiden to his burning lips; or (p. 14) letting the 
flowers only breathe, when Richter says they steamed (expressive of the 
intense sultriness) from their chalices ; it may not seem much matter if, 
on page 13, the pine torch carried into the grotto is made to draw a 
Slying smoke-picture (when Richter *says a flying vergoldung) along 
the tree-tops; or if it is said of Nadine, “she received him with an 
assemblage of wit, or was it grace ?” when the original is “an embassy 
of wits, or were they graces ?” — but every one can see that many such 
slight robberies must seriously impoverish us at last in the matter of 
getting Jean Paul’s wealth. Sometimes a nice allusion is sacrificed 
strangely, as, for instance, where, on page 4, we have “golden sheep,” 
for “golden calves and fleeces.” In fact, the sins of this version are 
more those of omission than of commission. 

But there are several cases of actual mistranslation. Thus, why 
should Richter be made to say, on page 8, that Dante paints hell better 
than purgatory, when he does say “than heaven”? On page 10, Karl- 
son the materialist is said to be “too much accustomed to analyzed 
tdeas and opinions,” when the original has it “ physical views and pros- 
pects.” In the next sentence it is said, “he had never broken the am- 
brosia, whose delights a trust in immortality affords”; the German 
being, “whose enjoyment imparts immortality.” On page 12, the 
translator speaks of Karlson’s “muse- and goddess-warmed heart” ; 
Richter says, “more warmed by muses than by goddesses” (having 
just stated that the adored one was about to be torn from that heart by 
marriage). 
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After the first chapter the rendering seems to grow more accurate, 
expressive, and true. (We interrupt ourselves to point out to the 
printer, on page 37, “astronomy, this sawing-machine of suns,” a 
mistake, taken from the English copy, for sowing-machine.) Still, even 
in the last we find (p. 60) schépfrad (water-wheel) rendered “ creative 
wheel,” and on page 61, the question, “O can death, that haven of 
refuge, be but the last engulfing whirlpool?” is thus emasculated: 
“O, can death be but the last destroying whirlwind ?” 

But why dwell longer on these faults, which, after all, only show the 
reader what he might have had, when he has enough, — at all events, 
has Jean Paul in one of his most beautiful prose poems, full of his good 
heart, his childlike prudence, his manly sense, his holy faith? It is 
pleasanter to thank again the publishers for giving us this charming 
work in an English dress, on the whole so tasteful and fitting. 

As to the work itself, we shall not forestall the pleasure of the reader 
by describing how happily a story of thwarted love and despairing sor- 
row, conquered by noble friendship, the scene of which is laid in a 
mountain valley, shut in, with its murmuring river and sweet meadows, 
from the world of men, like a little heaven on earth, is made the vehi- 
cle of disquisitions on Immortality, which develop with such ease and 
beauty Jean Paul’s cherished doctrine, that the great proof of future 
immortality is the present world of immortality revealed by Truth, 
Beauty, and Virtue, as lying without that of sense. 

We have already intimated that the Campaner Thal, in the original, 
consists of two parts, just as (Jean Paul says in his Preface) man does, 
who “ resembles the two-headed eagle of the fable, which with the one 
head bends down to eat, while with the other he looks round and keeps 
watch”; the second part being an “ Exposition of the Wood-cuts under 
the Ten Commandments of the Catechism,” in which Jean Paul quizzes 
the old Lutheran pedantries and impositions, — and he begs the critics 
to judge leniently “the comic arabesques and moresques of the com- 
mentary in an age wherein upon the one shore so many bleed, and on 
the other so many weep, and wherein, therefore, more than ever, we 
have to rescue, not our hopes only (by faith in immortality), but our 
cheerfulness also (by diversions).” 

This comic portion of the Campaner Thal (containing, however, 
—need we say?—a great deal of wisdom as well as wit) we trust 
the publishers will give us in a future edition or volume. But at all 
events we hope they will not fail to bring out the Selina, which seems 
to us one of the most delightful of Jean Paul’s books, full of a sweet- 
ness, simplicity, and serenity indicative of a pure life’s calm evening, — 
a rich harvest-field made beautiful by the setting sun. So confident 
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are we that our readers must one day see this remarkable work, that we 
have some misgivings about marring their future pleasure of discovery 
by telling those of them who have read the Campaner Thal, that Selina 
is the name of the only daughter and child of Gione, who has died since 
the events of the former book; that Karlson has married a certain 
Josepha, a true, good German wife and mother; that one of his sons, 
Alex, has taken up the scepticism and materialism which his father 
renounced; the other, Henrion, a soldier and scholar, now fighting 
for the Greeks, being a warm believer in immortality, and an eloquent 
preacher of it in his letters to Selina, whose lover he is; and these, 
with Nantilde, Karlson’s daughter, and (of course) Jean Paul himself, 
form the excursion and conversation parties, whose adventures are the 
silken thread on which are strung the pearls of the author’s quaint 
humor, pathos, and poetry. In this company, as our steps wander 
through pleasant scenes of earth, our thoughts “wander through 
eternity.” 

This fragment ends just in the midst of Jean Paul’s reply to Alex’s 
objections to recognition in a future world. 

The editor of the Selina appends to it a considerable collection of 
“Precursive Thoughts,” extracted, under several heads, from Jean 
Paul’s commonplace books, among which is the following affecting al- 
lusion to his son: “ This is the only book of mine which he will not 
have occasion to read, since he has immortality as its own proof. His 
burial-day I consecrate to myself by the determination to write on 
Immortality, — be his ashes to me Pheenix-ashes. — Dedication to 
him!” 

But enough of this prospective reviewing. We return, in conclusion, 
to the volume before us, simply to say that the translations by Carlyle, 
which form a large part of it, need no praise from us, and that those by 
DeQuincey will probably be new to many of our readers, as they were 
to us, and as welcome; for surely if any genius could, his was the 
genius to reproduce Jean Paul. 





4.— A Treatise on Logic, or the Laws of Pure Thought ; comprising 
both the Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical Forms, and 
some Ohapters of Applied Logic. By Francis Bowen, Alford 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard College. Cambridge : 
Sever and Francis. 1864. pp. xv., 450. 


Tue publication, a few years ago, of Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, 
with an Appendix containing various papers, in which his new views 
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on logical forms were developed, placed before the students of this 
science the best materials, new and old, which the genius and scholar- 
ship of the author had collected during twenty years of study and 
reflection, and as the fruits of a discussion which has associated his 
name as closely with the science of Logic as that of its great founder, 
Aristotle. Though we had already a foretaste of these novelties of the 
science in Mr. Baynes’s New Analytic of Logical Forms, and in Dr. 
Thomson’s excellent little treatise on the Laws of Thought, yet the 
great superiority of these Lectures over any work on pure Logic which 
had appeared in the English language gave them at once a prominent 
place among books of instruction, in spite of the great defects incident 
to a posthumous publication of writings not intended for such use, nor 
especially adapted to the purposes of a text-book in the instruction of 
classes. 

To secure the excellences of these Lectures, as well as of other 
modern treatises, and at the same time to present their materials in 
a more systematic form, and within a compass convenient for a text- 
book, appears to have been the aim of Professor Bowen in the prepara- 
tion of his treatise. In performing this important service to the study 
of Logic, Professor Bowen has gone over the ground of the science as 
it now exists in the best modern treatises. In what is by far the most 
important and original feature of his book, the parallel presentations 
of the old and new analyses of the logical elements and forms, under 
each of the several divisions of the subject, our author exhibits the 
fruits of a diligent and careful study, and we owe him much for the 
lucid expositions he has given of this part of the science. That skill 
in clear and forcible exposition which his previous writings evince is 
in this book turned to the best account, on subjects in which it is espe- 
cially serviceable. 

When we consider the unsettled state in which modern discussions 
of the principles and forms of Logic have left the science, and the inter- 
est which has thus been created in controverted points, at the expense 
of the integrity of the science, we cannot too much admire the judi- 
ciousness of the plan the author has pursued, by which he has been 
enabled to include so many interesting topics under a regular and 
systematic development of the subject. He has, of course, assumed 
the position of a liberal conservatism, assenting to what the friends 
of the scholastic system still agree upon, and presenting in a fair and 
impartial manner their different views, but dissenting from views which 
are hostile to the science in its essential features. 

The introduction of cognate terms from different authors is happily 
done in several instances ; thus, in the use of the terms “connote” and 
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“ denote,” which Mr. Mill revived from the usages of the schoolmen to 
designate the two functions of names, and in the use of the derivative 
terms “connotation ” and “denotation” as synonymes of the “ inten- 
sion” or “comprehension” and the “extension” of concepts, — terms 
in more general use, — he has added clearness by regarding the same 
distinction under slightly different points of view. His treatment of 
the important distinction of the two quantities of concepts is, in all its 
applications, especially happy. 

As an illustration of the unsettled state in which the science of , 
Logic remains, we will instance the great diversity of opinion which 
still obtains among writers on Logic in regard to so fundamental a 
matter as the proper meaning of the word “inference.” While such 
writers as Mr. Mill would include in the meaning of the word “ infer- 
ence” the real force of an argument, or that which really determines 
belief in its conclusion, writers who follow more closely the scholastic 
system of Logic would confine this meaning to what they term the 
formal validity of an argument, or that which constitutes a truly logical 
procedure. But on this point there is still a want of harmony, for the 
advocates of the scholastic system do not agree among themselves as to 
what constitutes the proper distinction between a logical and a gram- 
matical transformation of a proposition, or as to what kinds of verbal 
changes in a proposition should be regarded as changing its logical 
import or meaning. This dissension exists in respect to those infer- 
ences which are, called “immediate,” in which a single proposition is 
supposed to be the proof of another with a different formal or logical 
import. The various kinds of immediate inference are all rejected by 
the modern or inductive school of Logic, on the ground that what, even 
in thought, can really determine belief in the derived proposition must 
be identical with what can render the original proposition credible, so 
that the two propositions should be regarded as identical in relation to 
proof. But such inferences, or some of them, are still regarded by the 
school logicians as having some logical value. They all agree that an 
interchange of subject and predicate, or a conversion, and a change of 
“quantity” in the terms of a proposition, are changes of meaning sufli- 
ciently important to be regarded as logical transformations, while some 
are disposed to regard 4 change of “quality” in a proposition effected 
by infinitating its terms, or by the double negative, as only a verbal or 
grammatical change. The latier appears to be the opinion of Hamil- 
ton, though not of our author. A form of immediate inference, called 
inference by equipollence or infinitation, which, according to Hamilton, 
is of mere grammatical relevancy, is introduced with a development due 
to Mr. De Morgan. We cannot but regard one phase of this devel- 
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opment as at least a redundancy in the enumeration of simple forms 
of inference ; for whatever may be thought of the logical value of the 
double negative, a union of it with inference by simple conversion 
ought not to be regarded as a simple inference, even supposing it to be 
more than a mixture of a logical with a grammatical transformation 
of a proposition. Thus, to infer from “ All metals are fusible,” that 
“ All infusible substances are unmetallic,” is equivalent to “ No metals 
are infusible ” by the double negative, and hence, by simple conversion, 
“ No infusible substances are metallic,” and lastly, by the double nega- 
tive again, “All infusible substances are unmetallic.” This process 
may be summed up, it is true, in a single rule, which may be derived 
directly from logical axioms ; but since it is resolvable into elementary 
steps, which are also given, it should not be regarded as an elementary 
form of inference. And we may repeat, that it should not be regarded 
as a proper form of inference at all, if we define logical inference, 
according to the inductive school, to be » relation between real grounds 
of belief and the proposition to be proved, formally exhibited or expli- 
cated in a reasoning. According to this definition, a reasoning indicates, 
but does not contain, proof, —just as a name, or its mental counterpart, 
a concept, indicates, but does not contain, the evidence of the coexist- 
ence of the attributes connoted by it, or of the resemblance of the things 
which it denotes; and just as a proposition indicates, but does not con- 
tain, the ampliative experience by which significance is added to what 
is already collected in the mind through the instrumentality of language. 

This leads us at once to the consideration of the criticism on the 
mediate or syllogistic inference of the logic-books, by which modern 
writers have brought in question the very foundations of the science, — 
namely, the criticism that all syllogisms involve a petitio principit, 
since the truth of the premises presupposes the truth of the conclusion, 
and that nothing can be proved by referring a case to a rule (as is done 
in the syllogism), since the rule is not true unless what is supposed to 
follow from it is also true. Our author follows Sir William Hamilton 
in thinking that the analytic arrangement of the syllogism, in which, 
instead of the premises followed by the conclusion, the more natural 
order is observed, — the guesitum or proposition in question being pro- 
pounded, and the reasons made to follow, — “ effectually relieves the 
syllogism of the imputation which has been thrown upon it for more than 
three centuries of being founded upon a mere petitio principii, or a - 
begging of the question”; and this, forsooth, because “ we appeal to the 
admitted universal truth only after we have established, what is the main 
point of the argument, the applicability of the truth” to the case in 
question. As, for example, when we argue, “ Socrates is mortal, because 
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he is a man, and all men are mortal.” But we conceive that the more 
natural order of the syllogism is relieved of this imputation only in so 
far as it exhibits better than the synthetic order the true function of 
formal inference, — namely, its indication of the ground of real infer- 
ence. It amounts to the same whether we virtually assume in a 
premise, or virtually reaffirm in a reason, the proposition we wish to 
prove. If the illative value of the syllogism resides in itself, then 
truth is nothing but verbal consistency, whatever be the order of the 
consistent parts. Nor does the relative importance of the premises 
or reasons in an argument affect this point. It is doubtless true that 
in most arguments the minor premise, by which a question is referred 
to a rule, is the one requiring emphasis, and, indeed, is the only one for 
which, in general, there is any need of explicit statement ; nevertheless, 
its true function is to indicate the existence of a general rule, and, 
through this general rule, to indicate the existence of cases parallel 
to the case in question, — cases from which the rule may be justly 
inferred, along with the case in question. And this is the whole argu- 
ment in a syllogism. It is not merely an explication of propositions, 
but is much more nearly what Mr. Mill describes as an interpretation 
of a rule to meet a case in question, though we think this description 
to be defective on several accounts. In the first place, it gives too 
great prominence, in the formal process, to the major premise, which, 
as our author iustly thinks, is not the most emphatic part of the syllo- 
gism. In the .econd place, the inquiry, or the search, which leads to 
the discovery of an argument in answer to the question, “ Why or for 
what reason is a given proposition true?” refers as much to the dis- 
covery of a rule through which it may be verified as to the interpre- 
tation of the rule when found, so that an argument answers, — to use 
Mr. Mill’s illustration,— not simply how the short-hand record of 
experience, the general rule, applies to the case in question, but what 
particular record is applicable to the case. In other words, the formal 
process conducts us at the same time to the discovery and the interpre- 
tation of the major premise through the minor. But the gist of the 
objection to the syllogism, which Mr. Mill has discussed with the great- 
est fairness, is, that what is expressed in the syllogism is not the whole 
of the process of real inference ; what justifies the rule or major pre- 
mise being an integrant part of the whole inference, and, indeed, the 
most essential part. So far from having “laboriously attempted to 
restrict the range, and depreciate the utility, of the syllogistic process,” 
as our author accuses Mr. Mill, among others, with having done, he has 
done much, we think, to determine its true range, and to appreciate its 
real utility. 
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It is obvious, from what has been said, that the two propositions of 
a so-called immediate inference should not be regarded as constituting 
an argument or proof proper, since neither serves to indicate more dis- 
tinctly than the other the real ground on which both must be received 
or rejected together. It may be questioned, however, whether there 
are not some cases where an immediate inference will have a real va- 
lidity ; as when in inferring a particular proposition from a universal 
one in the same terms, we argue, “ This cloud is composed of vapor, 
because all clouds are composed of vapor.” For we exclude the pos- 
sible supposition that some clouds are composed of smoke or some other 
substance, and base the particular proposition on evidence which might 
not be’ essential to it. There is an apparent inference sometimes in 
these transformations, since the simpler grammatical structure indicates 
more clearly than the more complex one the real meaning of both, dnd 
through this the real grounds of both, so far as the meaning of a prop- 
osition can reveal the grounds of its truth or falsity. But in all true 
arguments a case is brought under a rule, and through the rule is 
brought under the evidence or authority which the rule represents ; and 
this is oftenest effected without an explicit announcement, or even an 
explicit thought of the rule itself. 

What words are to our first apprehensions of things, such are general 
propositions to that ampliative experience by which our knowledge of 
things is perfected, and as a word is assumed to stand equally for every- 
thing denoted by it, so a general proposition, framed of words, is as- 
sumed to hold equally for every case included under its signification, 
whether in actual or in possible experience. These assumptions give 
to words and propositions their formal value. The appeal that is made 
through them is not to the sum of actual experiences merely, but to 
the assumed universal validity of these experiences. Independently 
of these assumptions the knowledge we embody in language is ideal 
only, and truth is only consistency in thought and language. And this 
leads us to the consideration of the much-mooted questions, the grounds 
of induction and analogy and the origin of necessary truths. These 
questions are regarded by the followers of scholastic logic as extra- 
logical, and are treated in a supplement to the formal science under 
what is improperly called Applied Logic. As affecting real inference, 
they are properly regarded by the modern inductive school of logic as 
integrant parts of the science itself. “ Why is a single instance, in 
some cases, sufficient for a complete induction, while in others myriads 
of concurring instances, without a single exception known or presumed, 
go such a very little way towards establishing an universal proposition ?” 
asks Mr. Mill; and he adds, that “ Whoever can answer this question 
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knows more of the philosophy of logic than the wisest of the ancients, 
and has solved the great problem of induction.” Overlooking this im- 
portant question, or rather answering it after the manner of metaphy- 
sicians, by stating the facts to be explained in language which implies 
that they are ultimate and inexplicable, the school logicians, and among 
them our author, content themselves with dividing all universal prop- 
ositions into two classes, — the so-called necessary truths, and the con- 
tingent or empirical truths. The former are those which require but 
one observation for their induction, and no experience at all, according 
to these writers, for their verification. With the latter or contingent 
truths logic proper, they say, is not concerned. These belong to the 
matter, and not to the form of thought; and this is also true, they ad- 
mit, of the greater number of necessary truths; yet, as these are re- 
ferted, not to vulgar experience, but to a special power of the-mind, 
assumed for the purpose,— namely, the reason, nous, or locus principio- 
rum, — they are of sufficient dignity to claim attention from philosophers. 
Such philosophers lump together all the degrees of certainty in experi- 
mental science, and patronizingly lend an a priori principle to eke out 
any deficiency in that demonstrative certainty on which they take their 
stand. To the vulgar empiricist there is no greater certainty than 
what the sum total of experience, inductive and ratiocinative, can af- 
ford ; but as there are some truths in science so elementary and so in- 
cessantly presented that their contradictories cannot be represented in 
imagination or conceived in the understanding as possibly true, the 
empiricist is constrained to rise occasionally to the heights of certainty, 
whence, according to the logicians, all truth is derived. 

Instead of dividing universal truths into the two great classes we 
have mentioned, a more fundamental analysis would, we conceive, estab- 
lish many grades of certainty, according to the character of the evi- 
dence and the range of our experience. The determination of what 
we may call the inductive weights of experiments and observations — 
to borrow a technical term from the mathematical theory of probabili- 
ties —depends on a preliminary induction which in fact has already 
been performed, pérhaps involuntarily and unconsciously, by every ex- 
perienced mind. These inductive weights have in common the one 
universal presumption, that the course of nature is uniform, which is 
more formally explicated in what we may call, by way of distinction, 
the phenomenal Law of Causation, in order to discriminate it from the 
ontological Principle of Causality, which is quite a different matter. 
The presumption expressed in the Law of Causation, that all precisely 
similar antecedents must be followed by precisely similar consequents, 
should not be confounded with the Principle that nothing can be con- 
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ceived to begin to exist, or as having a really new and independent 
existence. The Principle of Causality is probably nothing else than 
a succinct but indirect statement of the history and character of all 
knowledge, or of the fact that everything is known along with, or as 
proceeding out of, something else, which in a vague and general sense 
is called its cause; so that we have no experience of, and no ground 
for representing, anything without a cause. But the character of this 
cause need not necessarily be that defined in the Law of Causation. 
And indeed this law does not possess the universal credibility or the 
character of necessity in thought, which belongs to the Principle of 
Causality. Whatever certainty the law does possess is regarded by our 
author as derived from this principle. The law doubtless implies the 
principle, but its characteristic significance, the uniformity of nature 
and experience, can hardly be regarded as certified by a necessary 
principle, unless we are prepared to admit that the law itself is also a 
necessary truth. The author says, “It is only necessary to show that 
the Law [Principle] of Causality is readily and naturally explicated 
into the maxim that nature’s course is uniform, so that the absolute 
and imperative conviction which belongs to the former as an a priori 
cognition of the human mind is transferred, by an easy association of 
ideas, to the latter, though not logically belonging to it.” The author 
is here obviously steering between Scylla and Charybdis. In shunning 
empiricism he fears to fall into fatalism. It is a new logic to us, which 
can explicate a maxim out of a necessary principle to which it does 
not logically belong; or can retain an imperative conviction in the 
reason and withhold it from the consequent, or transfer it only “ by an 
easy association of ideas.” If the author is attempting to explain 
rather than justify the belief in the uniformity of nature, we have no 
grave objections, except to the phraseology of his argument, though we 
see no necessity for appealing to an a@ priori principle to account for 
belief in an empirical fact. Either the Principle of Causality does, or 
does not, prove the Law of Causation. If it does, our author is swal- 
lowed up in the yawning gulf of fatalism, and he has proved the 
“ astounding theory,” which he quotes, in his chapter of Fallacies, from 
Mr. Mill, the confutation of which, he says, “is the business of the 
metaphysician or the theologian.”* But if the Principle of Causality 











* The following is the conclusion of the obnoxious passage from Mill: “ The 
state of the whole universe at any instant we believe to be the consequent of its 
state at the previous instant; insomuch, that one who knew all the agents which 
exist at the present moment, their collocation in space, and their properties, — in 
other words, the laws of their agency, — could predict the whole subsequent history 
of the universe, at least unless some new volition of a power capable of controlling 
the universe should supervene.” 
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does not prove the Law of Causation, then the uniformity of nature 
must be regarded as a generalization from experience, and our author 
is lost in the equally obnoxious doctrine of empiricism. Independently 
of inductive evidence, however, this law has a formal or regulative 
value like that of words and general propositions. If not a universal 
fact, it is dt least true of all we can propérly learn about facts. All 
else is chaos. It is true as far as we know. All the evidence is for it, 
and of the evidence against it we are ignorant. The empiricist ac- 
knowledges his helplessness against arbitrary doubt, except in those 
inveterate cases where habit or primitive association in ideas is too 
strong to allow it. In these cases he is as resolute as the dogmatist, 
but his strength is the force of inertia. 

Too little regard is paid, in treating of Induction and Analogy in 
logic-books, to what we have denominated the inductive weight of an 
experiment or observation. This constitutes a limitation to the general 
presumption of uniformity in Nature, and is of an a@ priori character 
relatively to the particular matter under investigation, but is derivable 
by induction and ratiocination from our experience of our liabilities to 
error in the given kind of matter. A single determination of the sum 
of two numbers by counting them together, will be regarded by any 
person experienced in numbers as a sufficient induction of the univer- 
sality of the fact which such an experiment discloses ; especially if the 
result be verified by any one of the many deductive processes by which 
the same result might be inferred. Such is the inductive weight of 
experiments in numbers. A physical or chemical experiment, performed 
with the precautions which experience has discovered, has nearly as 
great an inductive weight. The inductive weight in other branches of 
science, and in common observation, is rarely defined or definable, ex- 
cept in g rough way ; but it is estimated and applied by all experienced 
observers with the same kind of subtle, unconscious sagacity which 
determines the bestowal of names in the formation of language. 

One turns naturally to the chapter on Fallacies in the logic-books 
for the raciest portions of their rational festivities. Here the author 
descends from the lofty pure forms of thought and the contemplation 
of second intentions, to deal with embodied materialized forms of 
thought, the time-honored tricks of the dialectic art, or with the novel- 
ties of recent heresies. What the opinions of the Calvinist ministers 
were to the Port-Royalist logicians, such appear to be the heresies of 
modern theories of Natural History to our author, who essays to entrap 
his antagonists within the lines of pure thought, and in the very citadel 
of demonstration. He has managed somehow (we do not clearly 
understand how) to bring Mr. Darwin’s theory of “ The Origin of 
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Species by Natural Selection” under “the Fallacy cf the Composite 
and Divisive Sense,” but in the process a singular definition occurs : 
“We are often misled by the use of the word tendency. We rightly 
say that a given result tends to happen only when there is more than 
an even chance of its occurrence; if there is less than an even chance, 
it tends not to happen.” The application of this definition’ to the doc- 
trine of the derivationists, that there is a tendency to variation in the 
specific characters of organic races, is obvious and fatal, because the 
cases of variation are greatly in the minority. But the destructive 
power of the definition does not stop here. The conviction we have 
entertained from our youth, that stones tend to roll down hill, and that 
the loose materials of the earth’s surface tend by every practicable route 
to approach nearer to the centre of the earth, must be materially modified 
if the definition we have quoted always holds. For the occasions of 
stones rolling down hill, or the occurrence of land-slides, are rather in- 
frequent and exceptional phenomena, and cannot, therefore, according 
to our author, tend to happen. The existence of permanent conditions, 
which, if not contravened by other causes, will be constantly followed 
by a given result, constitutes what, in accordance with scientific usage, 
we should denominate a tendency,* and as the causes which may hinder 
a tendency from showing itself except in rare and occasional instances 
do not thereby destroy the tendency, so, on the other hand, the hypoth- 
esis of a tendency from the occasional occurrence of a phenomenon is 
not invalidated by the mere infrequency of the phenomenon. The 
real ground of induction in such cases is too subtle to be discussed 
under the coarse criteria of scholastic logic. And this is also true of 
another doctrine in natural science, which our author also burdens with 
a fallacy ; namely, the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi, or “ answering to the 
wrong point.” The uniformitarian school of geologists are guilty of 
this fallacy, the author thinks, when “they argue that the geological 
phenomena now visible, many of which are of stupendous magnitude, 
can be accounted for by the ordinary working of physical causes now in 
operation, if we only assign a sufficient lapse of time for the cumula- 
tion of their results,” ete. “Their tgnoratio elenchi consists,” he adds, 
“in multiplying proofs that slow-working causes might have effected all 





* Archbishop Whately says, in treating of Ambiguous Terms, “ By a tendency 
towards a certain result is sometimes meant, the existence of a cause which, if oper- 
ating unimpeded, would produce that result.” The tendency, for example, of individ- 
ual characters in animals and plants to become specific characters by inheritance. 
“ Bat sometimes, again, a tendency towards a certain result is understood to mean, 
the existence of such a state of things that the result may be expected to take place.” 
The tendency, for example, in the opponents of the theory of derivation to misun- 
derstand it. 
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these stupendous results, and then jumping at the conclusion that these 
causes did so produce them. They propound this dilemma: Accept 
this solution of the problem or propose a better one. We may logically 
decline to do either.” “ An Elenchus” the author defines as “a syllo- 
gism which will confute the argument of your opponent, and ignoratio 
elenchi is ignorance of what will confute him, — ignorance of the fact 
that your conclusion, even if it were established, would not contradict his 
conclusion,” — and if the uniformitarians were really bent on confuting 
our author’s assumed logical indifference to geological theories, they 
might be found guilty of the fallacy. But in this the author himself 
ignores the point in question. The uniformitarians really adduce their 
arguments in confutation of the counter-arguments of those who believe 
that geological phenomena might have been produced by the purely hy- 
pothetical causes called Cataclysms, and then jump at the conclusion 
that such causes did produce them. Accept the cataclysm or propose a 
better solution, say the orthodox geologists, and the uniformitarians, 
instead of declining to do either, propose an hypothesis which more 
nearly aceords with all that is really known of natural forces, but which 
demands an immense quantity of that very abundant element, Time, 
and as Red-Jacket said of those who complain that they have n’t time 
enough, “they have all there is.” 

Mathematicians will be somewhat surprised to learn from the author’s 
chapter on the sources of evidence, etc., that “what is called ‘the 
Method of Least Squares’ has been adopted as a mode of finding the 
most probable result, since it was ascertained that the arithmetical mean 
is not the best mean of a number of observed quantities [!]. This 
Method proceeds upon the assumption that all errors are not equally 
probable, but that small errors are more probable than large ones.” 
Now in all the treatises on this Method, it is shown to involve the 
principle of the rule of the arithmetical mean. Indeed, this Method is 
only an analytical device for computing the most probable values of 
such unknown quantities as are indirectly determined through the ob- 
servation of other quantities on which they depend, and the most proba- 
ble values in such cases — as in the cases to which the rule of the arith- 
metical mean is more directly applicable — are those which render the 
sum of the estimated errors of the observed quantities (the algebraic 
sum, of course) equal to zero. Or, what comes to the same, the sum 
of the squares of the estimated errors is required to be a minimum. 
This Method also gives certain conventional rules for estimating the 
degrees of probable accuracy in results so obtained. Our author has 
doubtless confounded the rule of the arithmetical mean with the meth- 
od of the least absolute sum of the errors, which was used by Laplace, 
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and which the Method of Least Squares has superseded, with the 
greatest advantage to Practical Astronomy and Geodesy. But it is 
not easy to see why Applied Logie should take more notice of Least 
Squares than of the Logarithm or the Arabic system of numerals. We 
may add, that the rule of the arithmetical mean does not presuppose 
that the errors in observed quantities are all equally probable, but that 
any two of these quantities, considered by themselves, have an equal @ 
priori probability of error. Considered in conjunction with the others, 
this probability is modified, and those observed quantities which differ 
least from the arithmetical mean of the whole set are regarded as the 
most correct, or as having probably the least error. 

Among the many matters of thought through which our author has 
added an individual interest to his work is a doctrine almost exclu- 
sively his own, and already promulgated in his previously published 
writings, — namely, his doctrine of the mental constitution of the higher 
brute animals. Its logical interest is brought out in the Psychological 
Introduction of this work to illustrate the fundamental characteristics 
of Thought proper, the elementary operations of the Understanding, and 
the value of Language to that kind of knowledge it enables men to 
attain through its instrumentality. And the illustration is very clear 
and apt, provided the doctrine be admitted. Brutes not only have 
nothing equivalent to language proper, but they do not, according to 
our author, have even the elements of understanding ; not a ray of true 
intelligence visits their darkened minds, — if mind that be which can 
perceive without abstracting, know without comparing, and effect what 
is tantamount to inference without generalizing. This theory, admit- 
ting many of the effects of abstract knowledge, denies all their known 
causes, and does so, we suppose, on the ground that brutes have a very 
imperfect comprehension of signs as such, and no proper command of 
them at all, and perhaps, also, because it is commendable to establish 
as broad a line of demarcation as possible between our intelligence and 
theirs. On the little logical capacity of these poor creatures our author 
says: “ As they have only Intuitions, the only names which they can 
apply or understand are Proper Names, — the appellations of this or 
that particular thing. These they can understand. A dog can easily 
be taught to know the name of his master, even when pronounced by 
another person. They can even be taught to know the names of par- 
ticular places and buildings, so that they can understand and obey when 
they are told to go to the barn, the river, or the house. But it is always 
the particular barn, or other object, with which they have been taught 
to associate this sound or significant gesture as its proper name.” It 
would be interesting to inquire, in this connection, what happens when 
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one says “rat” to a terrier, or addresses the various words of command, 
“out,” “down,” “ whoa,” and the like, to dogs and horses. Does the ter- 
rier think of the last particular victim of his sport, or the horse of his last 
particular act of stopping? And if so, why is the dog’s fancy apparently 
so filled with visions of the chase, and why does the horse stop again ? 
That words and other signs have a generic power in all intelligences, 
though not always, in strict propriety, a generic significance, is a con- 
clusion, we think, warranted by all the facts and analogies which bear 
upon the question. Significance is the proper attribute only of a sign 
cognized as such, or brought prominently under attention in its capacity 
as a sign, and not merely acting to direct the attention to what it sug- 
gests or reveals. The cognition of a sign, as such, involves a reversal 
of the natural order of association in mental acts. In our intuitions of 
sense, the sensations and impressions, which are the real signs of what 
they suggest, or direct the attention upon, are not cognized in them- 
selves, — are not consciously cognized at all, in so far as they are 
significant, — but are as it were lost in the brighter light of that which 
they imply or reveal. The mind is unconscious of light while occu- 
pied with vision. To reverse this primitive order, to bring into equal 
or greater prominence in the attention that which directs attention to 
an object of thought, is to cognize a sign as such. But in this there 
is nothing added to the primitive powers of the understanding ; there is 
rather an addition to the power of the attention. Comparison, abstrac- 
tion, generalization, and even inference, depend on those fundamental 
laws of. association common to all intelligences, through which resem- 
blances and differences are cognized. Such acts must be relatively 
very imperfect when not “ fixed and ratified by signs”; still the powers 
of understanding do not depend on language itself, but on the laws of 
mental association. Language is an efficient instrument of these powers, 
and that faculty of attention which renders it an available instrument is 
probably characteristic of the human mind, at least in the degree and 
perfection of its development. 

To allow, then, that brutes can apply or understand proper names, 
while all cognizance of the generic power of names is denied them, is 
hardly a logical procedure ; for Denomination is more essentially an act 
of clear and definite thought than Abstraction. The definition which 
Sir William Hamilton gives of the primum cognitum seems to us an 
apt description of the probable application of names in the brute intel- 
ligence. Such applications are probably “ neither precisely general nor 
determinately individual, but vague and obscure.” A name may be 
applicable to all resembling objects, but will be applied on every occa- 
sion to some particular one, and may never rise to that indifferent 
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application to each and every one of the resembling objects which 
would constitute it the name of a class. For this reason it can hardly 
be regarded as a true name at all, even though it be applicable, like a 
proper name, to only one object ; for in this case the sound of the word 
is associated with the single object in no other way than that which 
determines all other mental associations. But the same laws which 
would determine such an association would also associate the repre- 
sentations of resembling objects, and would direct the attention more 
or less definitely to their points of resemblance, and thus store the 
memory with generalized pictures of experience, from which would 
spontaneously flow such simple inferences as the actions of the higher 
brute animals seem, at least, to imply. And all this could take place 
without the instrumentality of language, or any distinct consciousness 
of signs, or of their significance as such. 





5.— Modern Philology: its Discoveries, History, and Influence. By 
Bensamin W. Dwicur. First Series. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8vo. pp. 360. Second Series. pp. 554. New York: 

~Charles Scribner. 1864. 


Tue first portion of this book was published about five years ago, 
and was at that time noticed in this journal. The remainder consists 
of essays which have appeared at various times in the “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,” and are now republished with many corrections and additions. 
A book with such a title and on such a subject cannot fail of obtaining 
many readers among the increasing number who are interested in philo- 
logical studies. But if we were asked whether this book will satisfy the 
wants of those who will turn to it for information, and whether it is 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy, we should be obliged to say no, for 
reasons which we will here briefly set forth. 

The title will, perhaps, mislead a little, as it is too inclusive. The 
book consists of five essays, of which one is on the History of Modern 
Philology. The others are on special topics, treated in the light of 
modern science, but no view is given of the subject of Philology as 
a whole, with its rules and methods set forth and illustrated. The 
first essay consists of an Historical Sketch of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. This is in the main good; the characteristics of the different 
languages are well brought out, and their relationship exhibited. But 
it is a great error to place the Scandinavian languages on the same level 
as the Dutch and Friesic, and class them as one of the divisions of the 
Low-German. The Scandinavian languages bear the same relation to 
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the Low-German that the High-German do. All are indeed connected, 
but the point of departure is different. No one would say that the 
English was as closely related to the Swedish as to the Dutch, or even 
as to the German. Yet it ought to be so with Dr. Dwight’s arrange- 
ment. Still less can we agree with the author in the conclusions which 
he draws from the genealogical history of languages. He infers not 
only the unity of the race, but also the divine origin of language. Not 
of language as such, but of some full, complete tongue, which he holds 
was taught to man by his Creator. All grammatical analysis tends to 
reduce language to the simplest possible form of certain syllables, each 
indeed pregnant with meaning. These*syllables, for some unknown 
reason, were fitted to express each its own idea, and the instinct of man 
decided on their use. In the sense that all instinct is divinely created, 
language is of divine origin. But would Dr. Dwight hold that the 
Deity first developed language from this primitive state to a more ad- 
vanced and complex structure, and then taught it toman? We think 
that Max Miiller is misrepresented, or at least misunderstood, by Dr. 
Dwight in what he says of language being the product of one master- 
mind. We have never supposed Miiller to mean that language was 
really originated in any perfect state by one man, but that the first 
man, through whom language was developed, gave it a coloring and a 
form which it haseever retained. This seems to be a necessary conclu- 
sion from the supposition of the origin of the race from one individual ; 
though what Miiller considers the imprint of one mind we should pre- 
fer to regard as resulting from the necessity of nature. 

The chapter on the History of Modern Philology is a very read- 
able account of some of the modern workers in that field. A view of 
philology in France, and of its able representatives, would have ren- 
dered it much more complete. Grimm’s Scale is somewhat imperfectly 
stated. It is difficult to understand it or the examples which are given, 
as no explanation is offered of the irregularities in applying it to the 
German. 

Chapter ITI. treats of the science of Etymology. Etymology is not 
itself a science, but only a part and a branch of the great science of 
language. As such, it demands scientific treatment. It has been far 
too often-treated in a very empirical way. We have etymologicons of 
the Romance languages which are the right thing, and we have the un- 
finished work of the Grimms in German. But in English there is as 
yet nothing of any account. All attempts there have been very un- 
scientific. Most of them have been made with a certain theory of 
etymology, which the lexicon was intended to prove. In Latin and 
Greek, also, students have nothing of much worth readily accessible. 
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In this chapter, after some excellent remarks on Freund, Passow, and 
Webster, the author undertakes to lay down rules for guidance in ety- 
mological study. These are hardly full enough, and do not hit the point. 
The etymology of a language is to be obtained as far as possible from 
itself, before resort is had to other languages for explanation. The 
words of the language should first be arranged in groups, by putting to- 
gether all of the same origin or of connected roots. Then endeavor 
should be made to ascertain whether all these sprang from one word, or 
whether there were several co-existent and co-ordinate words. The his- 
tory of the use of these words should also be investigated, so as to find 
out at what time each was first used, and whether it was in the language 
originally, or was introduced from some other language. Those words 
which we can thus trace no farther should then be compared with 
similar words and groups of words in other languages, and we should 
thus find out to what other language they are most related, and then, 
going one step back and repeating the process, we may finally come to the 
original root or form of the word, and perhaps hit upon its ultimate idea. 
At the same time, all the additions to the word in the shape of prefixes 
and terminations should be carefully studied, and their origin traced in 
the same way. All changes in spelling, shortenings, omissions, and con- 
tractions should be exactly noted, and a foundation would then be laid 
for the study of the phonetic laws of the language. We lay great stress 
on ascertaining the time when each word was first used; for by this 
méans many mistakes may be avoided. This can only be done by a 
thorough study of the literature. In English, for example, we have 
many word. of Latin origin, but they were introduced at very different 
times and under very different circumstances. Street is a relic of the 
Roman occupation ; altar we get through the Saxon, and it came in 
with the introduction of Christianity ; arms and armor are only traced 
to the Norman Conquest ; while many others were not introduced till 
the revival of letters after the Reformation, and some are of still more 
recent date. 

Dr. Dwight approaches this subject again in his last chapter, on 
Comparative English Etymology. Here was a fine chance for a needed 
work. It would have been well to show why all previous attempts at 
English etymology had been on a wrong basis, and to lay down the 
true principles and methods which should be.followed. This our author 
does not do. The essay is taken up partly with general statements 
applying in some degree to English as well as to other languages, 
which are interesting, but very trite and unworthy of place in a book 
of this kind, and partly with remarks on certain peculiarities in English 
etymology. No attempt is made to explain these peculiarities, and 
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thus no advantage is derived from their presentation. The mere facts 
are nearly all of them obvious to any one who has reflected at all upon 
the language; and unless there was some end to be gained by stating 
them, they might better have made place for something else. We notice 
also a certain looseness of statement, which indicates too much hastiness 
of judgment, ,nd often a superficial scholarship. Thus, on page 314, 
_ Second Series, the author says, “ From what a vast variety of sources 
comes the termination ay in English,” and then adduces play, bay, hay, 
stay, way, lay, and other monosyllables, in most of which the so-called 
termination is an integral part of the root. In the same way, he might 
have said in how many ways we get the prefix 4, and instanced all the 
words beginning with that letter. 

It is also frequently said that an English word is derived from a 
German one. This is as bad as to derive the Latin from the Greek, 
which Dr. Dwight severely criticises. Yet*he says that “ Eng. beard 
comes from its German correspondent bart,” and that sail, hill, and 
had are contracted derivatives of the German segel, hiigel, and gehabt, 
hatte. 

Toward the close of this chapter, it is remarked that “there are but 
few compound forms native to our language itself.” These are said to 
consist of only two classes, — one of compounds of an adjective and a 
noun, or of two nouns, and the other of compounds chiefly adverbial, 
made with the preposition at. Does Dr. Dwight suppose that all our 
other compound words were either imported from other languages, or 
formed in imitation of other languages? But this latter supposition 
implies a capability of compounding to exist in the language. And how 
can it be proved that only compounds with at are original, and not also 
compounds of owt, as outlaw, and of in, as inside, and of fore, as forenoon ? 
And what does Dr. Dwight say to compounds of both nouns and verbs, 
which are very common, as wash-tub, writing-book, godsend, spendthrift, 
browbeat, hoodwink ; or of verbs and prepositions, as goby, foretell ; of 
two adverbs, as whereas ; of adjectives and adverbs, as somehow ; and 
of such compounds as nevertheless, moreover, notwithstanding ? 

The collection of etymological illustrations is, in the main, very good. 
They are mostly words of Latin origin only, though sometimes the 
same roots are traced into the Germanic languages. Dr. Dwight’s 
studies have been mostly in the Latin and Greek, and he views other 
languages principally as connected with Latin and Greek. It is natural, 
therefore, that he should consider chiefly the Latin side of the English. 
This compend of examples will be serviceable to young students, as it 
will give them truer ideas of the connection between Latin and Greek, 
and of their relations to the modern languages, than they can obtain in 
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any of their ordinary lexicons or text-books. But enthusiasm for San- 
skrit analogues and for the results of comparative etymology will lead 
one too far, unless it is balanced by a sound judgment and a habit of 
questioning and disbelieving appearances. We can see frequent evi- 
dences here that the author has been misled by false lights. Take, for 
example, the word smile. We have in Skr. smi, and Gr. pediddo. An 
initial « is sometimes dropped, so that pedsdo may be for cuedido; and 
as J is sometimes interchanged with d, the connection with smile is 
obvious. If this were so, we should expect to find the word in some 
of the other Germanic languages. But it exists only in the Scundi- 
navian. In Danish we have smile, and in Swedish we have smile and 
smdldja. But this is compounded of smd, small, and /e or léja, laugh ; 
so that smile, instead of being an analogue of pedide, is a contracted 
form, as if small laugh. Many other and more striking instances might 
easily be found. 

The portion of the book which has evidently cost the most labor is 
the chapter on Comparative Phonology. Notwithstanding some merits, 
it is exceedingly untrustworthy, immethodical, and unphilosophical. 
First, the vowel-systems of the three classical languages are con- 
sidered, both structurally and pathologically. Then the consonantal 
s¥stems are treated in the same way, and then follows a special anal- 
ysis of the Greek and Latin alphabets. By pathology is meant the 
affections of the letter,— such as variation, addition, suppression, and 
weakened and strengthened forms. 

Phonology, though exhaustively treated by ancient Sanskrit gramma- 
rians, has been entirely neglected by later writers until the last few years. 
The phonology of Greek and Latin is being reduced to shape, but that 
of the Teutonic tongues, and even of the derived Romance languages, 
still requires much investigation. Almost nothing has been done with 
the phonology of the English language. Perhaps the best treatment of 
it is that in Miitzner’s grammar, and this is empirical rather than theo- 
retical. There is this thing to be noticed on this topic, that in Greek 
any change in the pronunciation was indicated by the spelling. The 
changes produced by the lengthening of the word at either end, or by 
the strengthening of it in the middle, were immediately indicated in the 
form of the word. The English has so long been fixed by printing, that, 
though now many changes are taking place in the quality and quantity 
of vowels, produced either by an increase of the word or a change of 
the accent, we do not notice them. A careful investigation of this sub- 
ject will lead to many valuable results. 

We know that speech is very much influenced by climate, the inhab- 
itants of some regions being unable to produce sounds which are fre- 
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quent among other peoples. We know, also, that a slight malformation 
of the mouth alters very much the character of the speech. Children 
are noted for their imperfect pronunciation. It would be a very inter- 
esting subject of inquiry, what are the invariable ways (if any) in which 
sounds are thus modified, and also how much the defective utterance of 
prominent individuals may have affected the pronunciation of a nation. 
The consonantal changes in a child’s speech are very similar to some of 
those which Dr. Dwight gives us in the Greek and Latin, as the sub- 
stitution of a lingual for a palatal, or¢ for &. A child sayg tiss me in- 
stead of kiss me. So the Greeks said ris while the Romans said guts. 
And though linguals are easily substituted for each other, and the old 
Latin ¢ in Mutina has become d in Modena, it is not so in the English 
word decreed. The final d here represents, according to Dr. Dwight, 
the ¢ in decretum. To us, however, it seems to be the same d found in 
the past tense of all regular verbs. We are also in several places told 
that 8 interchanges with yp, and vice versa, and are given Brooxe, and 
Bpords, for pporés, as examples. But the best mode of explaining this is 
by the insertion of a 8 and then dropping the y, and this is admitted by 
the author in another place. The connection between m and 6 is very 
close, because in opening our mouth after pronouncing m we almost in- 
voluntarily say 5. This is seen in the words dumb and lamb. The 
letter 5 is stated to be epenthetic in comburere ; but if not radical here, 
‘ how can we explain bustum, a tomb? Dr. Dwight says that a is some- 
times euphonic, but that in dorjp and dorepomy it certainly is not, but for 
etymological reasons must be radical. But we also have forms in Greek 
without the a, and there is the Skr. térdé, Lat. stella, Ger. Stern, and 
Eng. star. Are there etymological reasons that the a is radical? Af- 
ter drawing an elaborate distinction between apocope and echthlipsis, in 
which apocope is defined to be a suppression at the end of a word, most 
of the examples are of a suppression near the end of a word, and some 
of them are given as examples of echthlipsis also. Under the head of 
Pathological Affections of the Greeks, Dr. Dwight treats of Digamma- 
tion, Sibilation, Aspiration, Reduplication, and Nasalization. We can 
understand how the last two are affections; and Aspiration also, be- 
cause the aspirate is a mere breathing which is very variable. But 
how is digammation an affection? If it is no peculiar affection of a 
language to have some words contain a 8 or a d, how is it a peculiarity 
to have words with an fin them? Why not betation and deltation ? 
The peculiarity consists in losing the digamma. 
Under Aspiration, in classing languages according to their richness in 
aspirates, the author puts Sanskrit at the beginning, and the Slavic lan- 
guages at the end of the scale, these being, he says, “nearly wanting in 
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aspirates of every kind.” We are at a loss how he came to make such 
a wild statement as this, for, though deficient in th and using h but lit- 
tle, they have a great number of aspirates, especially of peculiar sibi- 
lant-aspirates. In Russian g is sometimes pronounced f and gh, and 
there are, besides, zh, teh, sch, schtch, ch (hard), ph, and s (the sounds, 
as below, being here indicated in English letters). In Bohemian we 
have f, h, s, tch, sh, zh, rzh, and ch hard. And the Polish use ¢sh, tch, 
ch (hard), f, h, rzh, sh, zh, and s. Here is an abundance of aspirates. 
And not only are they numerous, but they are frequently used. We 
here take occasion to say, that a study of the Slavic languages would 
be of great benefit to a philological student. They stand next and not 
far off in usefulness to the Sanskrit. In them we see languages fuller 
in forms than the Greek or Latin, which are now in life and use, and we 
begin to realize how Latin was spoken. So in the study of phonology 
especially they offer great benefits. We are yet not Sorry that Dr. 
Dwight ha$ written this chapter on Phonology ; for it will interest 
many who have not studied the subject before, and incite them to inves- 
tigate it to a greater extent. But we hope that all will read it with 
great caution, trusting little and doubting much. 

We wish we could speak well of Dr. Dwight’s style, but it is not only 
inflated, overloaded, frequently careless and confused, but occasionally 
ungrammatical. The punctuation of his sentences is most wretched, 
and there is often the greatest difficulty in picking out the meaning. © 
The subject is not only separated from the verb by commas, but often 
by semicolons or colons, and sometimes by all three. There is hardly 
a page that is not disfigured in this way. Whether Dr. Dwight has 
a peculiar theory of punctuation, we do not know; but if he has, he 
owes it to his readers to set it forth. 





6.— Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution. 
With an Historical Essay. By Lorenzo Sasine. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1864. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 608, 600. 


On the first publication of Mr. Sabine’s elaborate work on “The 
American Loyalists,” as it was then denominated, the general subject 
of which it treats was discussed at length in this journal; and very 
little need be added to what was then written.* Our present remarks, 
therefore, will be confined to a notice of the changes which have been 
introduced in the enlarged and revised edition now before us, and to 
some further gbservations on the manner in which the author has exe- 
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cuted a task of no little difficulty and delicacy. When his first edition 
was published, the printed sources of information for such a work were 
confined to a few books, of which the third volume of Hutchinson’s 
“ History of Massachusetts,” “The Life of Peter van Schaack,” “The 
Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen,” and Simcoe’s “ Military 
Journal” are alone worthy of special mention ; and even now the num- 
ber of works of this class is very small. It was to local traditions, con- 
temporary newspapers, and monumental inscriptions that Mr. Sabine 
was obliged to resort for most of his details. But for conducting an 
inquiry which was rendered more than ordinarily difficult by the lack 
of manuscript documents, as well as of printed authorities, he possessed 
some personal advantages ; and it soon became a specialty. He had 
early acquired the habits of patient industry which were essential to its 
successful prosecution, while by his residence in a frontier town he was 
brought into frequent contact with the immediate descendants of the 
men whose lives he had undertaken to write. His previous studies had 
given him a large familiarity with our Colonial history; he had already 
obtained an honorable rank as a biographer and an essayist ; and his 
well-earned reputation for thoroughness of research and fairness of 
statement was a pledge that he would do justice to both parties. That 
the fruit of his labors justified the general expectation will be readily 
conceded ; and from the first his work has been regarded as an impor- 
tant addition to our historical literature. In the new edition it ought to 
be received with even greater favor. 

In the form in which it is now published we have the matured results 
of more than twenty-five years’ study of the subject; and on almost 
every page are the marks of careful revision. A considerable portion 
of the Historical Essay has been rewritten; the order of the topics 
treated in it has been judiciously changed in several instances; and it 
has also been much enlarged, in part, by incorporating the substance of 
an article on British Colonial Politics, which first appeared in our pages 
several years ago; and, in part, by adding some instructive remarks on 
the various obstacles which the leaders of the popular party had to en- 
counter in carrying on the war. These changes and additions much in- 
crease the value of the Essay, and every one who has had occasion to con- 
sult this part of Mr. Sabine’s work will be glad to learn that it has been 
divided into chapters, and furnished with a table of contents. Some of 
the statements in it, as our readers may remember, were called in ques- 
tion shortly after the appearance of the first edition, and Southern writers 
and speakers unhesitatingly accused Mr. Sabine of misrepresenting the 
part taken by South Carolina daring the Revolution. To these charges 
he replies at length, reaffirming that “she failed to meet the requisi- 
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tions of Congress for troops to the extent of her ability,” that in this 
respect her course contrasts unfavorably with that of most of the other 
Colonies, and that during the contest there the two parties “ did not al- 
ways meet in open and fair fight, nor give and take the courtesies, and 
observe the rules of civilized warfare.” These allegations he supports 
by adequate proof ; and he also inserts again “the obnoxious table of 
the ‘ Continentals’ furnished by the several States, in a new form, but 
without alteration as to results.” In its present form, however, this 
tabular statement is much less open to criticism than was the first table, 
and the argument from it is even stronger, because less encumbered by 
details. ‘In only one instance has Mr. Sabine found it necessary to cor- 
rect an important statement of fact in consequence of the strictures on 
this part of his essay. In his first edition he asserted, in accordance 
with the general belief fifteen or twenty years ago, that Northern sol- 
diers fought side by side with Southern soldiers in nearly all of the 
principal battles in Georgia and the Carolinas; but it is now known 
that this belief was erroneous, and Mr. Sabine readily admits that he 
has been unable to discover any evidence that Northern troops were 
employed in the campaigns south of Virginia, and that only a small 
number of them were present at the siege of Yorktown. It is perhaps 
needless to add, that two of the principal generals employed in the 
Carolinas — Greene and Lincoln were from New England, and 
that another— Morgan, the conqueror at Cowpens — was born in 
New Jersey. : 

In passing to the body of the work, we notice the same marks of 
continued research and careful revision. Many new names have 
been added; new facts have been brought to light, and silently in- 
serted in their proper place; a considerable number of the sketches 
have been rewritten or greatly enlarged; and some unimportant 
errors have been corrected. Even a cursory examination will show 
how large have been these additions. For instance, to take only 
a few examples from the first two letters of the alphabet, we find 
that the notices of John and Thomas Amory, which in the first 
edition covered only six lines, now fill three pages; the notices of 
the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty and his son Sir Samuel Auchmuty, which 
in the first edition were comprised in half a page, are extended to 
two pages; the notice of Henry Barnes of Marlborough is extended 
from three and a half lines to nearly two pages, and that of Na- 
thaniel Brinley from two lines and a half to more than a page and 
a half. These additions of new names and of new matter are suflicient 
to require for the letters A and B more than twice as much space as 
they filled in the first edition; and a comparison of the other letters in 
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the alphabet would show a similar result. In the aggregate, the new 
edition contains nearly twice as much matter as that which it super- 
sedes ; and it seems scarcely probable that future inquirers will be able 
to add many new facts of importance, or any noteworthy names, to Mr. 
Sabine’s record. Undoubtedly some names have been overlooked ; 
and there are some blanks to be filled, and some doubtful points to be 
settled, before the work can be justly regarded as an exhaustive account 
of our American Loyalists. But every competent critic will admit 
that few sins of omission can be laid to Mr. Sabine’s charge; and even 
if his work were much less complete than it now is, it would still be a 
durable monument of his industry, his ample knowledge of his subject, 
and his entire freedom from any unfair bias towards either the Whigs 
or the defeated and despised faction whose history he has so satisfac- 
torily illustrated. 

In respect to one or two points, however, we are inclined to take 
exception to Mr. Sabine’s plan; and without repeating what was said 
in our former notice as to his selection of the term Loyalists, instead 
of Tories, to designate the adherents to the Crown during the American 
Revolution, we think that he has not only been unfortunate in his 
choice of a title, but that he has included in his work notices of indi- 
viduals who do not belong to the class designated. We see no reason 
why men who, like Theodore Atkinson, Jr., Governor Fitch of Con- 
necticut, and Thomas Hancock, died before the first blood was shed, 
should be included in such a work. It is indeed true, as Mr. Sabine 
somewhere remarks, that long before the skirmish at Lexington party 
lines were as sharply defined as they were at any time afterward ; but 
it is not less true that frequent changes of party occurred during the 
ten years from 1765 to 1775, and it can be affirmed of very few men 
who died before the final outbreak, that their opinions were so firmly 
settled as to leave no room for doubt in respect to the course which 
they would have taken after the war began. “In 1764 and 1765,” 
says John Adams, “ Harrison Gray, Esquire, Treasurer of the Prov- 
ince, and member of his Majesty’s Council, and Colonel Brattle of 
Cambridge, also a member of his Majesty’s Council, and colonel of a 
regiment of militia, were both as open and decided Americans as James 
Otis.”* Yet the former went to Halifax when the British troops 
evacuated Boston, in 1776, and the latter was included in the Pro- 
scription and Banishment Act of 1778; and of three other prominent 
Loyalists — Jonathan Sewall, Daniel Leonard, and Samuel Quincy — 
Mr. Adams expresses the opinion that they had been patriots as decided 
as he was himself. Nor can we altogether see the propriety of includ- 
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ing under one common designation men who, like Benedict Arnold, 
deliberately betrayed their native country, and men who, like Gage, 
Dunmore, and others, merely came here under a royal appointment, 
and probably had no intention of fixing their permanent residence in 
America. So, too, we think a strict observance of the limitations of his 
subject would have excluded the names of Arnold’s second wife, of 
Lady Frankland, and of most of the other women mentioned in the 
second edition, as well as of the Rev. Eli Forbes, sometime minister 
of Brookfield and of Gloucester in this State, whose name appears for 
the first time in the new edition, and of others who are noticed in both 
editions. It is indeed certain that Mr. Forbes was at one time re- 
garded as unfriendly to the popular cause ; but Mr. Babson, the careful 
and accurate historian of Gloucester, says that it was a “ groundless 
suspicion,” and we are inclined to concur in this opinion. If Mr. Sabine 
has erred in any respect, it is in including persons whose position was 
so equivocal that they might sometimes be regarded as Tories and 
sometimes as Whigs, and who, from timidity or from dislike of extreme 
men and measures, never openly committed themselves to either party. 
Persons of this class would be properly enumerated in a Catalogue of 
Trimmers, but they scarcely belong in a Dictionary of Loyalists. 

The names which would be excluded under these limitations are not 
numerous, but Mr. Sabine’s book would be made better by their omis- 
sion ; and where there is so little room for criticism, we should be glad 
to bestow unqualified praise. 





7.—A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, Critical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, embodying for Popular Use and Edifica- 
tion the Results of German and English Exegetical Literature, and 
designed to meet the Difficulties of Modern Scepticism. With a Gen- 
eral Introduction, treating of the Genuineness, Authenticity, Historic 
Verity, and Inspiration of the Gospel Records, and of the Harmony 
and Chronology of the Gospel History. By Wit.t1am Nast, D. D. 
Cincinnati: Poe and Hitchcock. 1864. Large 8vo. pp. 760. 


. 

Tue substance of this work was originally published about two years 
ago in the German language. It forms part of a projected Commentary 
on the whole New Testament, which the author was induced to under- 
take at the instance of the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for the benefit of his countrymen in the United States, 
among whom he has labored for many years as a missionary. The 
work having been favorably received both in this country and in Ger- 
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many, it now appears, with considerable changes and additions, in an 
English dress. Dr. Nast has had the means of becoming well ac- 
quainted with the character ard influence of the scepticism prevalent 
in Germany, as he was educated in the University of Tiibingen, and 
was for six years the classmate and room-mate of the celebrated Dr. 
Strauss. 

The title of the present volume describes its purpose so fully, that it 
only remains to speak briefly of the manner in which the author has 
executed the task proposed. The Introduction, which occupies about 
160 pages, appears to us the most valuable portion of the work. “ My 
object,” Dr. Nast observes in his Preface, “was to preserve, for the 
instruction and edification of the Church, those portions of the different 
works on the genuineness, authenticity, and historic verity of the Gospel 
records which, after accurate comparison, I found to contain the very 
best that has been written on one or the other point, — and to bring the 
different testimonies within one focus and into a new relation to each 
other. Such a preservation and combination of arguments — incapable 
of material improvement — I judge to be far preferable to any attempt 
to bring out the old arguments in a new dress merely for the sake of 
imparting to them an appearance of originality.” In accordance with 
this plan, he quotes very freely from many of the best writers on the 
subjects referred to, the longest extracts being made from Mr. Norton’s 
“ Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels.” On the character of 
Christ regarded as “ stamping a divine seal on the Gospel history,” he 
gives a series of striking passages from Young, Bushnell, Schaff, Nor- 
ton, and Ullmann. Westcott, Fairbairn, Alford, Mansel, and Rawlin- 
son are among the authors cited most frequently on other points treated 
of in the Introduction, though many others are occasionally quoted. As 
regards the chronology and harmony of the Gospel narratives, the re- 
cent and truly valuable work of the Rev. Samuel J. Andrews, “The 
Life of our Lord upon the Earth,” is followed. Though Dr. Nast has 
wisely preferred to give, as far as practicable, the precise language of 
the writers to whom he is chiefly indebted, instead of borrowing their 
thoughts and passing them off as original, his Introduction is not a mere 
piece of patchwork, but is well digested and arranged. It does not meet 
all the demands of the subject, but we know no other work in which so 
much valuable matter pertaining to the history and criticism of the 
Gospels is brought together in English in a popular form. 

The commentary on Matthew and Mark is accompanied by the text 
of the common English version, divided into appropriate sections, to 
which, when necessary, an introduction is prefixed. The commentary 
proper immediately follows the text ; the homiletical suggestions are in 
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part printed by themselves, as an appendix to the commentary, and in 
part are interwoven with it. The purely philological, archeological, 
and critical notes are printed in a smaller type at the bottom of the 
page. The commentary, which is practical rather than critical, is 
mainly a compilation from numerous German and English writers, 
among whom Stier and Lange, Trench and Alexander, are perhaps the 
most prominent. The author himself cannot be regarded as a thorough 
and accurate scholar; and occasionally his errors are surprising. For 
example, speaking of the manuscripts of the New Testament, he says, 
“ Of the existing manuscripts none are written on papyris, but on vel- 
lum or paper of later origin. .... Not more than six manuscript frag- 
ments on vellum are known to be extant.” (Page 16.) Now the fact 
is, that of the manuscripts of the New Testament which have come down 
to us, a large majority are written, not on paper, but on vellum or parch- 
ment. There are more than five hundred manuscripts of this class 
containing the Gospels in whole or in part. (See the Catalogue of 
MSS. prefixed to Scholz’s edition of the Greek Testament.) In his 
note on Matt. i. 1, after explaining the meaning of the word “ Christ” 
as “the Anointed,” Dr. Nast remarks: “ In a sirailar sense in which 
Jesus was called ‘ Christ, believers are called ‘ Christians,’ ‘ Anointed 
ones.’ ” (!) The work of Dr. Nast is of little value in a philological 
or critical point of view; but as a popular and practical commentary 
it will, perhaps, compare not unfavorably with most of those in common 
use. 





8.— A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By ALBert Hark- 
ness, Ph. D., Professor in Brown University. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 355. 


Many of our readers well remember that old companion of their 
school-boy days, Gould’s edition of Adam’s Latin Grammar. It was 
a good book in its day, much superior to its immediate predecessor, 
and rendered excellent service in classical education. The manual of 
the Messrs. Andrews and Stoddard, which took its place, was a far bet- 
ter work, constructed on a more scientific basis, and with high claims 
to completeness and accuracy in the exposition of the principles of the 
language. It is far from our purpose to find fault with this well-known 
book, but we think that, with all its acknowledged merits, it is destined 
to give place, after its long career of usefulness, to the work of Professor 
Harkness, now before us. 

A new Grammar has been needed, conformed to the present advanced 
state of Latin philology, and the difficult task seems at length to have 
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fallen into hands well fitted for its execution. The book of Professor 
Harkness is no mere compilation, no clever rifacciamento of the excel- 
lent Latin Grammars which have appeared in Germany during the last 
twenty-five years. With these works he is manifestly well scquainted ; 
he has diligently used them, and indeed, as we learn from his Pref- 
ace, he has formed his views of philology, in great measure, under the 
moulding influence of the German masters. But every one who care- 
fully examines this Grammar will rest in the assured conviction that it 
is a genuine production of the author’s, the conception wrought out in 
whole, and in ‘the parts, in his own mind, and executed in a spirit of 
independent scholarship. It is the fruit of study and reflection, united 
with many years’ experience in the business of instruction ; and it will 
commend itself to the wants of the mature scholar, as well as of the 
pupil in the class-room. It comes nearer than any Latin Grammar we 
have seen in English to the merit of being an organic work, in which 
the phenomena which make up the body of the language are treated 
in their necessary connection with those principles which underlie them 
and give them all their vitality. This method of treatment has secured 
the requisite completeness of system, and an orderly procedure in the 
development of the forms and the constructions of the language. These 
merits, with others which flow from them, are especially illustrated in 
the Syntax ; and though perhaps not better treated than the Etymol- 
ogy, yet, on account of the importance and the difficulty of this part 
of Latin grammar, we commend the author’s discussion of it to classi- 
cal teachers and scholars, being assured that it will bear the severest 
scrutiny. Pursuing the strictest method of analysis, the author first 
unfolds the doctrine of the sentences in general, and thence proceeds to 
discuss, in successive chapters, the syntax of the parts of speech of 
which the sentence is composed; first presenting each subject in general 
outline, and then discussing it in detail in the subdivisions. The reader 
is troubled with no arbitrary distinctions, but finds the constructions 
exhibited with simplicity and naturalness, because in conformity with 
the genius of the language itself. Take as a single instance, and this not 
a marked one perhaps, the treatment of the Predicate Genitive under 
the Syntax of Nouns, and compare it with the common explanations 
of the constructions which come under that head, and you will see how 
clear and simple, and how true to the language, is the author’s method 
of unfolding the principles of Latin syntax. We think that every 
teacher will admire the brevity and conciseness of expression in the 
‘statement of the rules, and the nice care with which the examples are 
selected and translated. It is aso a very good practical feature of the 
book, that at the close of the Syntax all the rules are given in a body. 
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If we were writing an article, instead of a notice, we should like to 
dwell at some lengta upon the author’s admirable treatment of the Sub- 
junctive Mood, — that cruz of the teacher’s patience, and yet more of 
the pupil’s. It has been our fortune to read many good Latin Grammars, 
but we have never seen one in which this intricate subject was better 
discussea, and we know none in English in which it is treated so well. 
The substantial idea of the Mood is first briefly and clearly stated, and 
then, under nine heads, all its uses are developed out of this idea. We 
call attention to the discussion of the “ Subjunctive of Purpose or Re- 
sult,” and especially the view presented of what is called “ Mixed Pur- 
pose” and “ Mixed Result”; also to the “ Subjunctive by Attraction,” 
and to the “ Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse.” 

The publishers and author deserve the thanks of teachers and pupils 
for the superior mechanical execution of this work. And in saying 
this we do not refer merely to the excellence of the printing, but espe- 
cially to the skilful advantage which has been taken of the varieties 
of type in distinguishing the divisions and subdivisions, and most of all 
in the paradigms, by presenting so distinctly to the eye, by a difference 
of type, the stems and the endings of the inflected forms. 

We are well aware of the inconveniences incident to a change in 
text-books, especially a grammar; many teachers find the idea of such 
a change very distasteful, and prefer to go on undisturbed in the well- 
worn, familiar ways of instructien. But this work has such claims to 
attention, that no one really intérested in classical education can afford 
to put it aside; and though it may have to wait awhile, till teachers are 
willing to break up old associations, we feel sure that it will ultimately 
win its way to general use in the schools and colleges of the country. 

We hope that Professor Harkness will carry out the plan mentioned 
in his Preface, of preparing a smaller Grammar for the use of those 
who do not have in view a collegiate course of study. 





9.— A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery, from 
the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth Century. Ad- 
dressed to the Right Reverend Alonzo Potter, D. D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. By 
Joun Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vermont. New York. 1864. 12mo. pp. vii., 376. 


To a thoughtful mind, few books more saddening than this have been 
produced even by the party spirit of these agitated and reckless times. 
In it a high dignitary of a Christian Church, claiming for himself direct 
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succession from the Apostles, deliberately and laboriously offers up four 
millions of his fellow-creatures as an acceptable holocaust to God, and 
assumes that, in depriving them of all the rights of human nature, he is 
vindicating the eternal justice of a merciful Creator. This, of itself; 
were enough; but when we add that the apparent object of this un- 
christian argument is the covert apology of Southern rebellion through 
Southern slavery, we have said all that is necessary to consign the 
volume to general detestation. 

The evil of the design is all that can rescue the weakness of the per- 
formance from pitying contempt. Bishop Hopkins has so long held a 
prominent ‘position in an ecclesiastical body eminent for intelligence and 
scholarship, that we expected a work so pompously heralded and so 
laboriously prepared to prove the best and most ingenious defence of 
which a bad cause was susceptible. Our surprise has therefore been 
extreme in observing its shallowness, its superficiality, and its false 
logic. When we find the author gravely quoting from the Institutes 
of Justinian to exhibit the Roman law of slavery in the age of the Apos- 
tles ; and, worse still, when the Novels of Leo the Philosopher, who 
reigned at the beginning of the tenth century, are adduced to show “the 
general aspect of slavery as it existed in quiet union with the primitive 
Church”; when St. Anselm is placed at the commencement of the 
eleventh, instead of the twelfth century ; when Benedict VII, who was 
a martial feudal baron, is brought forward to rebuke “ the tender sus- 
ceptibilities so fashionable at the present day,” and is moreover spoken 
of as a Pope of the thirteenth century, — we conclude that the author 
can only escape the charge of imposition by pleading a degree of igno- 
rance which amounts to irresponsibility. So little acquainted, indeed, 
is he with the times of which he treats, that he instances St. Chrysos- 
tom’s exhortation to slaves to care nothing for their servitude as a justifi- 
cation of slavery, not recognizing that it is only an expression of that 
asceticism which was the leading principle of the Church after the third 
century, and which in other shapes drove St. Simeon to his pillar and 
countless thousands to the cells of the Thebaid. Nor is he more for- 
tunate in his conception of modern Christianity, when he virtually 
ignores its influence over our peculiar civilization, so different in its 
humanizing agencies from ai that has gone before it. What might 
be expected from a disciple of Voltaire or of Tom Paine is hardly 
allowable in a Christian bishop. 

The weakness and contradictions of his dialectics can scarcely escape 
the most hasty reader. We therefore pass them over to say a few words 
as to his defence against the “ Protest” of the Pennsylvania clergy. 
That document reprobated the Bishop’s “ Bible View of Slavery” on 
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account of its political bearing under existing circumstances. The Pro- 
test appears to have inflicted an immedicable wound, and Dr. Hopkins 
is nervously anxious to deny his complicity with the use made of his 
pamphlet as a “campaign document” in the exciting gubernatorial 
canvass of Pennsylvania in 1863. In his Introduction (p. 4) he en- 
deavors to convey the impression that, in sending it to the committee 
that asked permission for its publication, he simply desired to gratify 
the curiosity of those individual gentlemen “ who had a right to know 
the sentiments of every bishop in the Church, in answer to a respectful 
application,” and he artfully disclaims the imputation that “I could 
have shrunk from avowing my convictions of the truth, through the 
love of popular praise or the fear of popular censure.” In his answer 
to Bishop Potter, he formally declares (p. 44), “ I did not suppose that 
it would be used in the service of any political party,” and again (pp. 56, 
57), “I utterly deny that I either wrote my pamphlet for the service of 
any political party, or gave my consent to the publication of the Bible 
View of Slavery under an expectation at the time that it would be used 
by any such party.” 

From these various assertions, expressed and implied, who would 
imagine that the pamphlet was originally written at the request of 
prominent Democrats of New York, and extensively circulated by them 
as a political document in the winter of 1861, — that in April, 1863, its 
republication was requested by some ardent members of the same party 
in Philadelphia, and that again it was used by them as their most effi- 
cient weapon in an active political contest? The Bishop would have 
us believe that he was twice deceived by his professed friends, “ Epis- 
copalians of a high character,” and that he is the victim of doubly 
misplaced confidence, — though he is conveniently reticent as to his 
excision, in the second edition, of the Secession doctrines which, however 
seasonable in January, 1861, for men like Wood and Lamar, would 
have injured the prospects of his party friends in 1863. Credat Judeus. 
Such simplicity is scarcely compatible with the Bishop’s long experi- 
ence of men in his varied career gs teac’xer, artist, clerk, lawyer, pastor, 
and prelate ; and the value of his denials is shown by his admission in 
a moment of forgetfulness (p. 344): “ And this pamphlet I gave them 
my consent to have reprinted at their expense, and made no objection, 
two months afterwards, to have it circulated by the Democratic party.” 

But we are giving too much space to a book whose only claim to 
notice is the dignity held by its author. Too shallow to possess value 
as an historical essay, too verbose and too dull for a political pamphlet, 
it must speedily sink into the limbo of the forgotten, curious only to the 
inquirers into the aberrations of human intellect. 
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10.— Philosophy as Absolute Science. By E. L. Frornrmnenam. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. xxii., 453. 


Tuts is the first volume of a work designed to contain a comprehen- 
sive, and, so far as principles go, exhaustive system of Philosophy, in 
its three great departments of Ontology, Theology, and Psychology, the 
three being made one, as Spirit, Soul, and Body. The present volume 
comprises the Ontology ; the second portion has, we understand, been 
a long time in manuscript, and is now preparing for the press; the 
third portion is not yet completed by the author. The undertaking is 
one of the boldest that can be conceived by the human mind. In this 
instance it has been conceived and executed by a new writer, whose 
name is unknown in literary or in scientific circles, and can be found 
on no list of academic men. This circumstance, unfortunate as it may 
be, ought not fatally to prejudice the thinking public against the book ; 
for on every page it bears the strong marks of earnest, patient, vigorous 
thought, conducted by a ‘clear mind, endowed with much aptitude for 
philosophical study, exercised in. severe processes of reflection, and 
animated by a very noble, we may even say solemn, intellectual pur- 
pose. Moreover, the author has been employed on this work for the 
last twenty-five years; so that it is the work of a mature lifetime. 
These facts in themselves make the book interesting as a phenomenon, 
to say the least. A glance at its table of contents gives a sensation of 
curiosity, while an examination of its chapters convinces us that we 
have here a fresh, and on the whole original, statement of the great 
questions of Being and Existence. No one, not even the metaphysical 
blasé, can fail of getting a mental shock from the pages. They are 
enough to start the mockers at philosophy to their feet, and cause them 
to look up expectant. 

Mr. Frothingham belongs to no school. He is not Hamiltonian or 
Kantian; he is neither sensationalist nor transcendentalist ; neither 
theist, atheist, nor pantheist ; neither “ materialist” nor “ spiritualist ” ; 
neither Romanist, Protestant, norgSwedenborgian, in the technical 
sense. He approaches the points under discussion from a new quar- 
ter, and occupies towards them an entirely new position. Taking the 
ground, which he carefully clears and holds, that all philosophy, in all 
ages and in all departments, has started from a single universal princi- 
ple, which has led to atheism or to pantheism according as the prin- 
ciple was material or spiritual, and has conducted at last to scepticism 
and confusion, to the destruction of the individual personality, the dis- 
integration of society, and the obliteration of all mental and moral 
distinctions, he boldly, at the outset, assumes two Absolutes ; two Uni- 
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versal, Spiritual Principles or Causes, constituting opposite spheres of 
subsistence, mutually exclusive, but working together as the ground 
and condition of all existence. These principles he defines as Infinite 
and Finite, and they stand contrasted with each other as Light with 
Darkness, Truth with Error, Good with Evil, Life with Death. Nei- 
ther the Infinite nor the Finite Principle can obtain definite mani- 
festation by itself. The necessity of production draws them together, 
by a law of attraction which we see exemplified in male and female ; 
the Finite or destructive principle being made subject to the Infinite 
or vital principle, to the end that life may be incarnated in definite 
forms. The necessary brevity of our statement forbids an unfolding 
of the author’s full idea. His main point is the positing of two Abso- 
lute, Universal, Indefinite, Causing Principles, operative through infi- 
nite and finite laws, and co-operative through marriage, whereby the 
Finite, whose characteristics are diversity, partiality, and separation, 
— guile, hate, destruction in the absolute sphere of Being, falsehood, 
evil, and deformity in the phenomenal sphere, — is subjected in sacri- 
fice to the Infinite, whose characteristics are Unity, Universality, and 
Union ; — in the absolute sphere, Wisdom, Love, Power; in the sphere 
of phenomena, Truth, Good, and Beauty. 

The action and interaction of these two principles, thus repelling 
and attracting one another, constitutes what we call existence, the 
definite forms of being in every degree, from God to man, and in every 
manifestation of both. The assumption of the two principles is the 
key to Mr. Frothingham’s whole system. That removed, the whole is 
removed ; that established, the whole is established. The object of this 
volume is to construct an ontology on this basis. It is, of course, a 
basis of tri-wnity, the reconciliation of two opposites by a third power. 
The symbol of Trinity is stamped on the whole work. The phrase 
“ Two and two, one against the other,” continually lets the key-note fall 
on the reader’s ear, as he passes through the intricate passages of 
explication. The development of the system is the comprehensive 
application of this formula. 

Mr. Frothingham’s system of Philosophy is not calculated to meet 
with much favor, at present at least, with either the thinkers or the 
actors. His ideas are too openly and absolutely repugnant to all the 
popular tendencies in speculation, even to the so-called “ conservative ” 
tendencies, resting as these do on premises which he repudiates ; and 
his practical social ethics will be vehemently, and in some quarters 
scornfully, opposed by the masses and their leaders. Had he the skil- 
ful writer’s mastery of the literary art, a copious vocabulary, a graceful 
diction, talent for manipulating and arranging his material, power to 
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state his thoughts simply and illustrate them attractively, his book 
might cause a profound sensation throughout the more intelligent 
portion of the reading community. As it is, it will only succeed in 
gaining the attention of the thoughtful, conscientious few, who will not 
shrink from its rather hard and abstruse style. It ought, however, to 
command the attention of these. It deserves to be carefully read and 
deeply pondered ; for it is a well-considered and powerful attempt to 
reinstate Philosophy on its ancient spiritual throne, and restore to it 
its supremacy over the minds and the lives of men. 





11.— America and her Commentators. With a Critical Sketch of Travel 
tn the United States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1864. 8vo. pp. viii., 460. 


Two centuries ago this volume would have borne the title, “ America’s 
Looking-Glasse, wherein she may behold her trew Image livelie 
projected.” Here something like the wish of Burns is accomplished ; 
and if we are not exactly permitted to see ourselves as others see us, 
we have at least the privilege of finding out how they wish us to be 
seen. It is very natural, perhaps, to be interested in what other people 
think of us, but we are not so sure that it is always very desirable. 
If we contrive to de something, we can afford to be perfectly easy as to 
what conclusion the world will come to about us, and one of the main 
impediments to our becoming our natural selves is that uneasy con- 
sciousness which is as great a fault in national as in individual character. 
So soon as we are really great, one of its first symptoms will be the 
ceasing to be jealous of our greatness on all occasions. It is only 
quackery that advertises in capitals and needs certificates a column 
long. We have generally found the purest, and in many respects the 
best, types of Americanism among backwoodsmen, who knew nothing, 
and, if they had, would have cared nothing, about European criticism. 
When America becomes what she ought to be, and what she will be 
when this war ends in the triumph of her vital principle, her opinion 
will be of vastly more consequence to the Old World than that of the 
Old World to her. As for comments upon our conventional solecisms 
by men who come here without ever having seen good society at home, 
and go away without having been admitted to it here, they do not greatly 
disturb us. What does disturb us rather is the sensitiveness to such 
things, which shows that there are those among us who would be glad 
to import the social trumpery which it was our greatest blessing to 
have left behind us in crossing the sea. “ Manners maketh man,” 
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was good William of Wickham’s motto; but by manners he meant an 
inward and spiritual grace, and if we contrive to get that, the outward 
elegance will either follow or be of small account. Our errand is to 
develop manliness, and not the elegance of the vieille cour. Veneer is 
very good in its way, but it should have solid stuff under it. And, pray, 
would it be so very dreadful if we did have a fashion or two of our 
own? We trust the epoch has gone by when the respectability of the 
country could thrill with virtuous indignation at the odious charge of 
eating its eggs out of a glass, and for ourselves, we can bear even graver 
indictments with equanimity, after having seen that conclusive argument 
against democracy, the common comb and brush, in the vestibule of the 
hoftheater of one of the more considerable German courts. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s aim, he tells us, was the modest one of giving us 
a “critical bibliography” of his subject, including American as well 
as foreign critics, and he professes to have been guided in his extracts 
mainly by the rarity of the works cited. His standard of rarity strikes 
us as rather low, and he is disproportionately discursive on particular 
topics, such as Bishop Berkeley, for example, whose life, we should 
think, was as familiar as his observation of America was limited. Gen- 
erally, indeed, the amount of disquisition is out of all proportion to 
the extracted matter. Mr. Tuckerman is industrious, but by no 
means exhausts the subject. There is no allusion to John Dun- 
ton, whose account of what he saw in Boston and its neighborhood 
toward the end of the seventeenth century is so lively and amus- 
ing. We hope in a future edition he will be a little more full about 
the German travellers of the last century. Mittelberger especially 
throws much light on the subject of “redemptioners” among others, 
as does also (in English) the “History of an Unfortunate Young 
Nobleman” (Mr. Annesley). For the New England of a hundred 
years ago, the “ Life of Jacob Bailey” is the best book we know, and 
deserves a reference if nothing more. Mr. Tuckerman’s obiter dicta 
are not remarkable for their accuracy, as where he tells us (p. 252) 
that “ Waller and Cowley introduced the concetti of the Italians into 
English verse, which in Elizabeth’s reign was so pre-eminent for robust 
affluence.” A writer, surely, need not go out of his way to convey 
misinformation. Nor do his estimates of the comparative value of 
different writers seem to us discriminating. We do not understand 
the principle of criticism which devotes more space to Timothy Flint 
and Fenno Hoffman than to Olmsted, whose works will hereafter rank 
with those of Arthur Young. We should prefer also an arrangement 
by topics, instead of the chronological one which Mr. Tuckerman has 
adopted. But, making every due exception, the book is both entertain- 
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ing and instructive, and is animated throughout with a wholesome and 
hearty, but at the same time intelligent patriotism. We would suggest 
to the author a supplementary volume, in which he should draw more 
amply from the sources he has pointed out, and give us a sort of 
commonplace book of American travel, arranged under the various 
heads of social, climatic, and ethnological characteristics, Indian cap- 
tivities, and the like.. But we will not look too narrowly into the 
mouth of a gift-horse with so many good qualities. We thank Mr. 
Tuckerman for the result of his industry, and especially for having 
enriched his book with an excellent Index, which makes. it all that 
could be desired for reference. 





12.— Enoch Arden, $c. By Atrrep Tennyson, D. C. L., Poet- 
Laureate. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1864. pp. 204. 


Ir this volume had been published anonymously, it would have passed 
as the work of a clever imitator of Tennyson. The poet seems to have 
reached that point, which only the greatest escape, where the imitation 
of one’s former self begins. We have the trick of versification and ex- 
pression in a measure disproportionate to the amount of meaning. The 
greatest poets are inimitable because their manner is the manner of 
their thought, and not of the vehicle which conveys it. That Tennyson 
is so much of a mannerist helps us in assigning him his true rank as a 
poet, and that rank must be finally determined less by contemporary 
pre-eminence than by the valid superiority which rests on a comparison 
of wider compass and more permanent relations. Tennyson, it appears 
to us, belongs to the highest order of minor poets, and there is always 
danger with such, that as the inspiration recedes the shell of man- 
ner only will be left. No man ever carved a single image, or em- 
bodied a single sentiment, with more delicate elaboration. Catullus , 
himself does not excel him in that delicious simplicity which is the 
highest result of art, and few even of the greatest poets have equalled 
him in the truth and beauty of his descriptive epithets; but perfect as 
his smaller pieces confessedly are, his longer poems show a lack of 
continuity and grasp, and are rather successions of beautiful fragments 
than organic wholes. His range is exclusively that of the sentiments. 
He carves in ivory, and illuminates on vellum. Among contempora- 
ries, we think Browning his superior in power of conception, Clough 
in depth and variety of thought ; but in tone he has no equal. There 
are many salient verses, decuman waves of expression, many exquisite 
felicities of phrase in this volume, but, compared with “ Maud,” the 
greater part of it is poet-laureatry rather than poetry. 
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13.— Poems by Davip Gray, with Memoirs of his Life. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1864. pp. xv., 239. 


We wonder if the plant which our liberal shepherds misname ivy 
ever fancies that it is of one substance with the oak by which it climbs, 
and that the trunk that holds it above the dead level of common earth 
is its own? There is, at any rate, a class of authors who are the vic- 
tims of this illusion, and David Gray was one of them. Of a nature 
essentially weak-stemmed and clambering, he seems to have persuaded 
himself that, because by clinging to Keats and Wordsworth he could 
climb to a certain height by them, he was of the same species ; that, be- 
cause he liked them, he was like them. He had the temperament of 
genius, without those higher qualities which alone make that tempera- 
ment endurable. One of his Sonnets shows that he was proud of the 
one thing he had in common with Keats, though that one thing was 
consumption. ‘This is certainly the sublime of secondariness. In his 
verses there is not one that is above the neap-tide level of Blair’s 
“ Grave,” or Grahame’s “ Sabbath”; the only difference being, that his 
diction has the trick of this century instead of the last. The one good 
thing in a Sonnet quoted by his friend Buchanan in proof of his powers 
is transfused from Shakespeare, and gains nothing in the transfusion. 
Lord Houghton’s Introduction is exquisite alike for the kindliness and 
reserve of its tone, contrasting pleasantly with the rather ambitious 
“ Memoirs” that follow it. The mechanical part of the volume does 
great credit to the taste of the publishers and the skill of the print- 
ers. 





14. — Forty Years of Pioneer Life. Memoir of Jonn Mason Peck, 
D.D., edited from his Journals and Correspondence by Rurus Bas- 
cock. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 1864. 
pp- 360. 

To say that a biography will be interesting to persons of the same 
religious persuasion with the subject of it, is to circumscribe its human 
interest within very narrow limits. We cannot imagine a Plutarch for 
Baptists or Unitarians. Dr. Peck’s life was very well worth living, but 
might, we think, have been profitably written in a compass more suita- 
ble to the average length of human days. He was a man of an energy 
and will that would have made themselves felt in any calling, and which 
he devoted to missionary labors in behalf of his sect in the West. 
Though he made no great sacrifice in this, we believe that he did a 
great deal of good, and his life has something of the interest that be- 
longs to those of all self-made men, though we think a line should be 
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drawn between those who have merely made themselves something 
and those who have made themselves eminent. Something may be 
learned from the book of the early social condition of some of the 
Western States, though not so much as we had hoped. Perhaps Dr. 
Peck’s journals might yield a better harvest than Mr. Babcock has 
known how to reap from them. At any rate, we have a picturesque 
glimpse here and there (like that of Judge Tucker with his law-office 
in the hollow trunk of a buttonwood) that makes us wish for more. 
We learn incidentally that “ bushwhacking ” meant originally to pull a 
boat along by laying hold of the bushes on the shore, and we do not 
know that the lives of many men teach us more. 





16.— The History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. 
By Tuomas Cartyte. In 4 vols. Vol. IV. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1864. pp. vi., 510. 


Wiru the gift of song, Carlyle would have been the greatest of epic 
poets since Homer. Without it, to modulate and harmonize and bring 
parts into their proper relation, he is the most amorphous of humorists, 
the most shining avatar of whim the world has ever seen. Beginning 
with a hearty contempt for shams, he has come at length to believe in 
brute force as the only reality, and has as little sense of justice as 
Thackeray allowed to women. But with all deductions, he remains the 
profoundest critic and the most dramatic imagination of modern times. 
Never was there a more striking example of that ingenium perfer- 
vidum long ago said to be characteristic of his countrymen. His is 
one of the natures, rare in these latter centuries, capable of rising to a 
white heat; but once fairly kindled, he is like a three-decker on fire, and 
his shotted guns go off, as the glow reaches them, alike dangerous to 
friend or foe. ‘Though he seems more and more to confound material 
with moral success, yet there is always something wholesome in his un- 
swerving loyalty to reality, as he understands it. History, in the true 
sense, he does not and cannot write, for he looks on mankind as a herd 
without volition, and without moral force ; but such vivid pictures of 
events, such living conceptions of character, we find nowhere else in 
prose. The figures of most historians seem like dolls stuffed with bran, 
whose whole substance runs out through any hole that criticism may 
tear in them, but Carlyle’s are so real, that, if you prick them, they 
bleed. He seems a little wearied, here and there, in his Friedrich, 
with the multiplicity of detail, and does his filling-in rather shabbily ; 
but he still remains in his own way, like his hero, the Only, and such 
episodes as that of Voltaire in the present volume would make the for- 
tune of any other writer. 
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16. — Precedents of American Neutrality, in Reply to the Speech of Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Attorney-General of England, in the British House 
of Commons, May 13,1864. By Grorcr Bemis. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1864. pp. viii. 83. 


WHEN a nation feels vaguely that it has been wronged, no one can 
do it a more useful service than in showing it that its indignation is not 
unreasonable, for nothing is more likely to bring it back to composure 
than the assurance of being in the right. Mr. Bemis’s countrymen 
owe him their thanks for teaching them that their own judicial prece- 
dents are so wholly on their side, and so precisely accordant with 
national dignity and justice, that they can afford to be patient in their 
resentment at the pinchbeck neutrality of England. In a question 
where temper is necessarily so large an ingredient, it is of great advan- 
tage to be brought back to our bearings by a dispassionate legal argu- 
ment. Mr. Loring, in his able pamphlets, had already argued the law 
and ethics of the case; and now comes Mr. Bemis, with fresh citation 
of authorities, to meet the new ground assumed by the British Attor- 
ney-General, leaving no decent path of escape for him but by way of 
confession and avoidance. Mr. Bemis’s monograph is pointed and 
timely, and we wish he would continue his researches so far as to give 
us a summary of the French doctrine of neutrality, as exhibited during 
our Revolutionary War. 


17. — Life and Letters of David Coit Scudder, Missionary in Southern 
India. By Horace E. Scupper. New York: Hurd and Hough- 
ton. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. Sm. 8vo. pp. viii., 402. 





Davin Corr ScuppeEr, was born in Boston in 1835, and died, a 
missionary in India, in 1862. His life was not marked by unusual or 
striking events; his character was a simple one; his attainments were 
not extraordinary ; he had not a wide reputation. Why, then, write his 
biography ? why publish a volume of his Life and Letters? Although 
answer might be made on behalf of this book, that there are few lives 
so dull, few characters so level, that a frank and sincere account of 
them is without interest, yet there is a more special reason to be given 
for this biography, and one the force of which all readers of the book 
will readily acknowledge. 

David Scudder was a man much loved, and worthy of much love. 
To preserve a record of his life was the happy duty of brotherly affec- 
tion, not merely for the sake of giving a memorial of him to his near- 
est friends, but also in order to extend his influence and example to 
those who otherwise would have no knowledge of him. A biography 
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like this, prepared with such true sympathy, exhibiting with such 
frankness and simplicity the qualities of the man, is, as it were, the 
fulfilment of the life cut short, the completion of its unfinished work. 
David Scudder was a man who would have grown with years, and 
who might, Had his life been lengthened, have become much more 
than he had yet shown himself to be,—and this volume shows the 
direction of his advance, and the aim to which his steps were tending. 

The book is, so to speak, one with the real life of its subject. It is 
done with so just a spirit, with such nice discrimination and such deli- 
cate taste, as to secure at once the confidence, the interest, and the 
sympathy of the reader. And besides its worth as a faithful study of 
character, it has a charm as affording fresh pictures of a New England 
boy’s life in city and country, and:as showing how strongly the Puritan 
convictions and traditions still affect thought and manners. And to the 
deeper student of religious opinion the volume is full of a sad interest, 
as indicating the causes of the slow progress of Christianity among the 
heathen. 





18. — Ancient Law : its Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Marne. 
With an Introduction by Taeopore W. Dwieut, LL. D. First 
American from Second London edition. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1864. 8vo. pp. lxix., 400. 


Tus reprint of Mr. Maine’s work deserves a cordial reception. It 
reaches us too late to allow us te speak of the book at length as it 
deserves, bat we may say in brief that its reputation is not now to 
win, it is established beyond question. The work is one of the most 
remarkable contributions ever made to the philosophy of law, and in- 
cidentally to the history of the development of some of the ruling 
ideas of modern civilization. It is the work of a man of solid and 
accurate mind, of strong and well-trained native powers, of active but 
disciplined imagination, and of great learning. It is written in a style 
of singular excellence, at once clear, compact, and elegant. 

The book, although first published but a few years since, has already 
produced a marked influence on the study of the philosophy of history 
and of Jaw, A more valuable addition could scarcely be made to the 
library of the student of the development of thought and the progress 
of civilization. 

We trust that the success of this volume may be such as to in- 
duce the publisher to give to American scholars.a similar reprint, but 
without an “Introduction,” of Mr. John Austin’s work on Juris- 
prudence. 
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NOTE TO ART. V. NO. CCIIL 


Tue Editors of the North American Review have received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy 
Department : — 

“Bureau or Orpnance, Navy DerartTMENT, 
Wasuineton City, 26th May, 1864. 

“ GENTLEMEN : — In the article on the Navy of the United States, 
published in the April number of the North American Review, I 
find (page 463) the following statement: ‘It appears from the evi- 
dence of the present Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy 
Department, that at the Norfolk Yard there were seven hundred and 
sixty-eight guns, according to the returns made to the Ordnance Bu- 
reau. In the Report of the Senate Committee appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances attending the surrender of this station, it is said 
that other evidence goes to show quite conclusively that there were in 
the Yard, at the time of the evacuation, at least two thousand pieces 
of heavy ordnance, of which about three hundred were new Dahlgren 
guns.’ 

“ The statement given at page 6 of my Report * (herewith enclosed) 
was carefully made up from the records of the Bureau, and it shows 
that the total number of guns of all calibres belonging to the Navy in 
March, 1861, was 2966. Now of this number 768 were in the Nor- 
folk Yard when it was evacuated, and I so stated [as appears from the 
above extract] in my evidence before the Committee. This statement 
of mine was corroborated by the Rebel reports of the ordnance and other 
property found by them when they occupied the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

“I desire to call attention to this fact, merely as a matter of histor- 
ical record; for if there were 2000 guns in the Navy Yard at that 
time, it would only leave 411 to be divided among the other six yards, 
because there were, according to official reports, 555 guns afloat on 
board ship. Again, in March, 1861, the total number of heavy Dahl- 
gren guns on hand was only 356; and if 300: of these were lost at 
Norfolk, whence did the Navy obtain the Dahlgren guns which at that 
time composed the batteries of the Minnesota, Colorado, Wabash, 
Roanoke, Niagara, Cumberland, and’ Powhatan, — in all, 212 guns 
of that model, — besides others that were mounted in the Mississippi, 
North Carolina, &c., and parked in the other Navy Yards ? 

“TI am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“H. A. Wise, 
“Chief of Bureau ad interim. 


“Editors of North American Review, Boston, Mass.” 

[The conclusion of the Senate Committee, the correctness of which 
Captain Wise denies, is to be found on page 2, Senate Rep. Com., No. 
37, 37th Congress, 2d Session. ] 





* Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, October 
20, 1863. 
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